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PREFACE. 


This work is an humble attempt to provide a concise Dictionary of terms used in 
the works of Political Science, Constitutionalism, Governmental and Administrative 
systems of various Countries, and International law etc. etc. With the growth of Political 
consciousness in our country, after the advent of independence, such a work, giving 
explanation and definitions of the Political and Governmental terms with their Hindi 
equivalents, has become a vital necessity. Wifh this view, I have undertaken the compi- 
lation of the present work, giving up-to-date Political terms with their definitions in the 
light of the English, American and Indian authorities on the subject. I have also attemp- 
ted to include the terms used in the Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi with their 
explanations mostly m his own language. Besides this, terms used in Draft Constitution 
of India as well as in the Constitutions of England, United States of America, U. S. S. R , 
China and other countries have also been dealt with. 

In keeping track of developments of Political Science and constitutionalism, I 
have used the latest authorities on the subject and made them the basis of the definitions 
and meanings of the words used in this volume. I am giving the list of the books from 
which I have derived help and take opportunity to express my heartfelt gratitude to the 
learned authors of the same. 

I shall be grateful, if the learned readers, would very kindly give me suggestions 
for improvement in the work, so that I may make necessary additions and alterations in 
the second edition of this dictionary. 

f 

In conclusion I wish to express my thanks to Shri Dindayalji Mathur, Manager 
of Newal Kishore Press for the interest he has taken in the decent printing of the work. 

V 


AJMER. 1 

13-9-1949. j 


Sukhsampattirai Bhandari. 
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POLITICAL DICTIONARY. 


Abdication, Abdication is the renuncia- 
tion or giving up of an office by a 
Magistrate or a person in office before 
the terra of service has expired. (Jacob- 
Lavv Diet). ^ 

tr? I 

Airdccsti<Tn by s S'cmnrefgn. ^oi’uncary 
renunciation by the King of his right of 
sovereignty. The latest example of the 
abdication was of King Edward who 
abdicated in favour of the present king 
of England. 7r3ir JTT H5rtg i 

Abduction. Abduction in general signifies 
the act of illegally taking away of any 
person. It is chiefly used for the 
taking away of a wife from a husband, 
a child from a parent, a ward from her 
guardian or a female servant from her 
master. This may be by fraud, persua- 
tion or open violence, I 

Abettor. One who promotes or procures 
the commission of crime (Bonvier). 

I 

Ability Theory. The theory that taxes for 
the general purposes and benefits of 
government should be levied on the tax 
payer according to his ability to pay. 
No single index is adequate. One hund- 
red fifty years ago the general property 
tax was considered the best tax for this 
theory. The problem of measuring 
ability today is more complex, but the 
income tax is the outstanding effort to 
meet the problem. I ■ 

Abnormal, Not conforming to rule; 
Contrary to law or system. 


^OTtTRqr; fjpTJTlfrTl^ 1 

Abolish. To annul or destroy, to make 
void, to put to an end to (as^ to abolish' 
laws, to abolish slavery. 

Abolition. Act of abolishing ; an annulling ;- 
abrogation (as) the abolition of laws or 
ordinances. I 

Abolitionist. A person who favours the 
abolition of any institution, especially 
slavery. I 

Aboriginal. A term first applied to an 
ancient Latin race, but. now signifies the 
original inhabitants of any country , 
The Bhils and Kolis of India, - the 
Maories of New Zealand and the Red 
Indians of North America represent 
prominent existent examples. 
giBl ; ?rif^iT 1 

Absenteeism. A term' applied to The’ 
practice of those people who reside 
outside their estates and derive their 
income from sources within them, 
spr ^ fjr 7ft irqn 

Absent or Absentee Voting. Process of 
securing ballots who \yi!l not be able to 
vote in his own voting district on elec- 
tion day. I , ' 

Absolute. Complete, perfect. Without any 
condition or limitation, I 

Absolute Majority. Full and complete 
majority. ' ^ I 

Absolute Monarchy. ' An absolute monarchy 
js one in which’ the powers' of the 
monarch are not limited by a .constitution 
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or by any law except that which he 
himself makes He makes and execules 
the law, he levies such taxes as he 
pleases, he spends the money of the state 
for such purposes as he wishes and he 
governs the people according to hisown 
sweet will. He allows them such rights 
and permits them such libert es as he 
wnks are good for them TT‘=ms:r 


but subscqucatlj adopted to indicate 
highLr educational instiiutions of a 

special kind AcaJemie, of science are 

numerous ,n all parts of the % oild and 
in addition there are what raa> be ailed 
Literarj Academies of which the I rcndi 
Acadein>, established in 163a, is a not 
able example There are also Academies 
of histor> of Medicine, of Music and 
of Art 


Absolute Title Means complete title a 
title which excludes all others not com 
patible tMth it stT f^ft T I 

Absoluteness of Sovereignty The sove 
reignity of the state, according to GiI- 
Christ, IS absolute and unlimited Were 
It not so, the state would not be a state, 
but a body of people subordinate to 
another state Sovereignly ij tlie supreme 
characteristic of statehood It can not 
be limited It is an original, not a 
derived power. As it is the supreme 
power in the state, there can not, legally 
speaking, be any authority above it 
Sovereignty, as Jellinck remarks can he 
bound only by its own will ^ 

Absolutism A term which indicates the 
system of unlimited government, the 
governed having no representation vote 
or other share in the administration I 
State or quality of being absolute I 
It means a sort of government in which 
public power IS \csted in «omc person 
or persons, unchecked and uncontrolled 
by any law or institution Uncondi 
tioaal power or sovereignty vested n a 
monarcli, autocrat or oligarchy The 
dictatorial systems prev ailmg in Germany, 
Italy and Russia are the modern types 
of^ Ab soluti sm ^ 

Academy It is a Greek term originally 
applied to the groves where Plato taught. 


The London Loyal Academy of 
Arts was founded in I76‘' The British 
Academy for the promotion of historical, 
philosophical and Philological studies, 
was founded in 1902 and is incorporated 
by Royal Charier Fianffx, I 

Accession It means the commencement of 
the king’s reign In International law it 
is occasionally used as a technical expres. 
Sion denoting the ab olute or uncondi. 
tional acceptance by one or several 
states of a treaty already concluded 
between other sovereigns (Mert Rep) 
Tt3?nr»TdT, nlTtiir I 

Accomplice One who is in some way con- 
cerned m a commission of crime, though 
not as a prmcipal 
xTqriti waft 1 

I Accountant A person skilled m posting 

I keeping and balancing books, and wfio 
IS usually employed by merchants) public 
companies etc , to prepare accounts and 
balance sheets or to audit their looks 
and accounts for the purpose of seeing 
that they arc prop-rly kept and that do 
fraud has b-ea committed by the party 
keeping them nii3}isiy, xrni 

I 

Accountant General A superior ofilcer 
who i> in charge of the state accounts 

Act In legislation it means a statute or 
law made by a legislative body 
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Act of Grace. A term sometimes applied 
to a general pardon or the granting or 
extension of some privilege at the 
begining of a new reign. 

^ItTT-?rJT I 

Act of Parliament. Statutes or Acts of 
Parliament. I 

Act of Settlement. The independence of 
judiciary in England has been established 
by the Act of Settlement (1701). Accord, 
ing to this Act the judges have been 
given .security of the tenure of office. 
They are appointed by the crown on the 
recommendation of the Lord Chancellor 
and they hold office during good 
-behaviour. Their removal is possible 
only on a joint address of the two 
houses of the Legislature, ‘ namely, the 
Plouse . of Lords and the House of 
commons, gitirr I 

Act of State. An act done b)- the sove- 
reign power of a country or- by its 
delegate within the limits of the power 
vested in- him. Such an act can not be 
questioned in any court of la\y. (Black- 

, Law Diet.), 

Action Francaise. A French Political group, 
the object of which is the restoration of 
the monarchy. It belongs to the right 
wiiYg'.' sKi&fT-Tr 

Action, Socialist. As long as socialism had 
remained in the phase of theory, as long 
as it was sentimental and humanitarian, 
its only means of propaganda were 
literature and teaching- When however, 
socialism became scientific, basing itself 
upon economic facts and realities and 
including in its programme the striving 
after political power, it began to employ • 
other means of propaganda, such as the 
constitution of political parties, 
congresses, elections, formation of 
syndicates etc. (Diet, of Socialsim). 


Activism. A term used for the display of 
keen activity in the field of action for 
the achievement of ones end. 
niftier?, I 

Actuary. An officer in a Life Assurance 
Company who makes the necessary 
calculations as to the probable duration 
of a life about to be insured (by which 
the premium is regulated) and advises 
generally on all questions relating to the 
statistics and finance of the concern, 
glm-qf cTT^rq; I 

Adjournment. A putting off until another 
time or transferring to a different place; 
(Tomlins). Act of adjourning or state 
of being adjourned, also, the time and 
interval for which a body adjourns. 

Adjourn Sine Dine. To adjourn without 
setting a time to reconvene or recommence 
business. 

Adjustment. That which serves to adjust 
or adapt one thing to another or to a 
particular service, as the adjustment. of 
Constitutional Government. 

The nicest of all the adjustments in- 
volved in the working of the British Gove- 
rnment is that which dertermines without 

. formally defining the internal relations 
of ihe cabinet (G|adstone)._^^ 

Adjutant. A regimental Staff-Officer, 
with the rank of the first lieutenant, 
appointed to assist the commanding 
officer of a regiment in the discharge of 
the details of his regimental or garrison 
duty. I 

Adjutant-General. A staff-officer,' the 
chief assistant of a commanding General 
in the execution of his military duties; a . 
principal staff officer of the army. 

Administration. In politics Jt means the '• 

•Government -of- public affairs.-- 5^he 
execution part of a- Government.- 
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Administration of Government The 
management of the executive department 
of the Government tniT 
si«rsiill 

Administrative County The area for 
whicli a countj council is elected At 
present England &. Wales are divided 
into sfxtj two administrative counties 
They are administered by a county 
council For purposes of election the 
country is divided into areas similar to 
wards in a municipality A county 
council consists of ordinary councillors 
elected for three years and eldermen 
elected by the councillors for six ^ears. 
jHalf the eldermen -retire every three 
years The powers of eldermen and 
councillors are similar Women arc 
equally eligible with men for election 
and appointment A couat> council 
elects its own chairman and appoints its 
own administrative offic'sls Its duties 
are wide They include all the adminis* 
tratitework done by the justices with 
all the functions conferred by recent 
acts of Parliament Its other duties 
' include the licensing of race courses and 
of houses for music and dancing, the 
management of mam roads and bridges, 
the adramislralion of the poor law, the 
maintenance and management of pauper 
. and lunatic asxiums, the maintenance of 
reformatories and industrial scliools, 
control of -contagious diseases of animals, 
certain functions connected with Parlia-’ 

' mentary registration and polling districts, 
a measure of control over the sale of 
foods and drugs, and the registration of 
the places of worship ?rm5Tnfr?T I 
Administrative Courts Administrative 
conns' exist In France, Germany, Italy 
and Switzerland Thej are meant to 
’ try cases between the Goicrnment and 
Its ofilcials or between private citizens 
and Government Officials These courts 
arc guided not by common law but by 


the regulation and procedure known as 
administrative law sg tq i HH 

^ 'imncnr fjiJiR unrerf! 

cnit TTivT^fr sTiTcrr k % smit 
3Ti^ f t 

Administrative Law. That brancli of 
public law which deals with the various 
organs of the sovereign power considered 
as in motion and prescribe m detail the 
manner of theiractivit^, being concerned 
with such topics as the collection of the 
revenue, the regulation of the military 
and naval forces, citizenship and natu- 
ralization, sanitary measures poor laws, 
public safety and the morals (Holland* 
Jurisprudence 305 — 307) 

(2) This term is equivalent to the 
I rcnch term 'Droit Admmistratif’ which 
refers not only to the law covering the 
relation of the administrative authorities 
towards private citizens, but also to the 
whole ef the public law relatiogto the 
organization of the state 

(3) Administrative law has been 
defined by French authorities m general 
terms as "the bod) of rules whicIi 
regulate the relations of the administra- 
tion or of the administrative authorit) 
towards private citizens ’’ 

(4) Aucoe, the well-known French 
author in his work on "droit adminis- 

45 folJowv: — 

"Administrative law determines 
(1) the constitution and rclalionsof those 
organs of society which are charged 
with the care of those social interests 
which are the objects of public acimmis 
tration, by whidi term is meant the 
di/Tercnt representatives of society 
among which the state is the most 
important, and (2) the relation of the 
administrative authorities tov ards the 
citizens of the state (quoted from 'In- 
troduction to the Study of the Law of 
Constitution)" 

firTiT^ f^'orw, 

mwnfl I 
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Administrator. One who administers ;One 
who conducts the affairs of the state. 
The person to whom letters of adminis- 
tration are granted, 

«if?=gr5r^ I 

Admiral. A naval officer of the highest 
rank, the commander-in-chief of the 
navy - (Johnson). 

I 

Admiral or Lord High Admiral. An officer 
entrusted with the charge of the seas, 
with jurisdiction over naval and mari- 
time matters and over wrongful acts 
committed on the high seas or in 
navigable rivers, exercised by me'ans of 
the court of the Admiral. 

Admiralty. The branch or department of 
law which relates to maritime property 
affairs and transactions, whether civil 
or criminal . In a more limited sense 

• it is the tribunal exercising jurisdiction 
over maritime law by a procedure pecu- 
liar to itself and to some extent, and in 
some respects, dittinct from that follo- 
wed by other courts. (Williams and 
Bruce-Admiralty Practice.) tnfcT 

• fgvrm I 

Admiralty Board of. Department that 
controls the British Navy. Other coun- 
tries have similar bodies, but such are 
usually known as the ministry of marine. 

The Board of Admiralty consists of 
the First Lord of theAdmiralty, who is a 
member of the Cabinet, the First, 
Second, Third and Fourth Sea Lords, 
who are naval officers and a civilian, the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty. 
fwrn; jrf^jn«Tfcr «i5r 

^ i 


Admiralty Court. A court exercising juris- 
diction in Admiralty business. 

Adult Suffrage. Adult suffrage means 
suffrage for both men and women. 
; srrf^iTiicrrfW^R i 

Advocate. One who pleads the cause of 
another in a court of Law or other 
judicial tribunal. 

His duty is twofold— to advise his 
client before going into court and to 
act for him when in court. He is a 
person learned in law and duly admit- 
ted to practice, who assists his clients 
with advice and pleads for him in open 
court. 

Advocate, Crown. Formerly, the second 
law officer of the Crown in the Court of 
Admiralty. 

!=qRifw5Rr I 

Advocate, King’s. Kings advocate is a 
colloquial term. Applies to his Majesty’s 
Advocate-General. 

STTflvT 1 

Advocate Lord. The Lord advocate is the 
chief law officer in Scotland. He is 
appointed by the crown and it is his 
duty to act as Public Prosecutor, and 
to plead in all cases in which the Crown 
is interested. g;T rr^^lrr 

Advocate-General. The law adviser of the 
Government. He is the Principal Law 
Officer. JifT?TfVTap;T, 5IsrT:T \- 

Aerodrome. The area devoted to the 
arrival and departure of aircrafts and 
the building associated therewith. 

Affair. In politics it means public affairs 
or the ^administration of the state; (as) 
at the head of affairs. 
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Affiliation In means the association in 
the same family soi. ety or institution 
(as) Affiliation of school or college to 
the unnersit} i 

Agenda A list of business to be done 
This IS a term generally used by 
public companies Nvhen calling a Hoard 
meeting or a meeting of their share* 
holders 

Agenda paper is the paper containing 
list of the bQsmess to be done at a meet 
mg of commit ees etc 
I 

Agent Provocateur A Trench term for a 
provoking agent A person sent du 
ring political or soc al conflicts into the 
adversary s ranks to pro\oke m thedis 
guise of an adherent compromising 
actions This method was much used 
in pre revolutionary Russia when the 
Government sent agents provocateurs 
into the revouUionary moNcmeitts to 
cause attempts of uprisings with a view 
to furnishing a prete's for the Govern 
ment to suppress the movements (Walter 
Theimcr) eilsia;, I 

Aggression A term first used officially m 
the Treaty of Versaillies which spoke of 
‘the aggression of German} and also 
incorporated in the Covenant of the 
League al Nations easaibers under 
taking to respect and preserve against 
external aggress on the territorial inlcg 
rit} and existing political independance 
of all members (Walter Thcimer) 

Agitation The act of rousing th* masses 
to political action around some particular 
social injustice * 

Agrarian A term used to denote the 
political represenlatncs of agricultural 
interests ^ 

I 

Agrarian Laws Lands enacted m ancient 
Rome according to which public lands 


or lands belonging to the slate were to 
be distributed among the plcbcins and 
poorer j eople fauut, fn 

I 

Agrarian Party It means a political party 
representing agriculturists and their 
interests t 

Agrarian Socialism The socialists doclnnc 
which maintains that the slate ought to 
nationalize all land and thus abolish 
pnsate owner sh p of the soil Some 
At,rarian SocIaIl^ts limit their demand 
to nationalization of land but others 
consider this measure as the first step 
towards the introduction of collective 
owners! ip of all mean» of production 

Agriculture and Fisheries Ministry of 
Created 6} the Ministry ot Agriculture 
and Tisheries Act 1919 lormeil) the 
board of Agriculture flT I 

Air Council The authonl} pres ded over 
by the Secretary of State for Air which 
controls the Air I orces of the Crown^ 
created by the Air Force (Constitution 
Act 1917.) The discipline and regula 
tion of the Air I orce is provided for 
each year b> the Arm) and Air Force 
(Annual) Act tn^^TSTT I 

Air Ministry The Air Council presided 
over by the Sterttar} of State for Air 
(Air Force Constitution Act 1917) *rrj 

Alderman 1 

Alien An) one not a subject of the country 
m which he lives Aliens are of two 
classes —first, those who have established 
a residence in the state who are dcsig 
nated as resident or domiciled aliens, and 
•ccond those who arc mere tcraporao so 
journers. Againj Ihc) may be subjects 
of friendly pjwer m which case they are 
styled alien friends or thc) tnsy b- the 
subjects of hostile state in which case 
they are described as alien enemies 
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Though aliens owe their allegiance to 
another state, they are required to obey 
the ordinary laws of the land in which 
they reside, and these laws may also 
include regulations which are made by 
treaties between the country of the 
aliens and the country in which they 
reside. Aliens receive the protection of 
law for their person and property in the 
state they inhabit, and for such protec- 
tion they must obey laws even though 
they be different from those prevailing 
in the state to which they owe allegiance. 

The aliens must also, as a rule, pay 
, rates and taxes according to the ordinary 
methods -prevailing in the state, but they 
do not receive political privileges. The 
privilege of voting, of election for public 
bodies and the holding of public offices 
are generally denied to them. 

The entry of aliens is regulated by 
law in almost all countries. Tn England 
until 1905 aliens were freely admitted, 
but in 1905 a law placed certain checks on 
their entrance. I 

Alien Enemy. The subject of a foreign 
state with which the country is at war. 
Also a person (1) in the Military or 
Naval service of the enemy (2) in the 
enemy navigation, or identified with 
the enemy by the grant of exceptional 
trading facilities (3} domiciled or resi- 
dent, and carrying on trade in enemy 
territor 3 ^ Enemy alien residents in the 
enemy country cannot sue in the English 
Courts but enemy alien civilian residents 
in the country may sue. I 

Allegation. A statement or assertion of 
fact made in any proceeding, as for 
instance, in a pleading, particularly a 
statement or charge which is, as 3 'et, un- 
proved. 1 

Allegiance. The natural lawful and faith- 
ful obedience which every subject owes 
to his state. It is either perpetual, 
where one is a subject born, or where : 


one hath the right of a subject by natu- 
ralization, etc., or it is temporary by 
reason of residence in the state 
dominions. 

The tie which binds the subject to 
the state in return for that protection 
which the state affords to the subject, 
the natural and legal obedience which 
ever 3 ’- subject owes to his state. 

Local allegiance] owed by every 
alien so long as he continues within the 
dominions of the Indian Union. Breach 
of allegiance is the basis of the crime 
of treason. q’lSRvrfgt; I 

Alliance. In International Law it means a 
Union between two or more nations 
contracted by compact, treaty or league 
(Burril). ^?fr, ufil, R5T, 1 

Alliance, Offensive. It means the alliance 
framed for the purpose of mutal aid in 
the prosecution of war against common 
enemy. 52 | 

Alliance, Defensive. An alliance formed 
for the purpose of mutual aid and protec- 
tion in resisting the assault of a hostile 
power. I 

Alliance, Offensive & Defensive. Alliance 
formed for both offensive and defensive 
purposes. | 

Allmende. A S 3 'stem of collective land 
tenure and of the communal goods. Part 
of it is left to the family whilst the 
remainder is exploited by the collectivity 
of the inhabitants. There are allmenden 
in Switzerland and in some districts of 
South Germany. H?Tl3??Tri5tr^ 

Ally. A person associated with another by 
kinship, treaty or league. A confederate, 
more particularly a sovereign of state 
connected with another by treaty, offen- 
sive and defensive, -urtr I 

Amana Community. A socialist community 
consisting of eight villages in Jowa, 
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North America, founded by the religious 
sect of the inspirationists The commu- 
nism of this communit} is absolute 
(Dictionary of Socialism Page 4) 
^511 fnr. ?UTni y 

Ambassador An ambassador is a public 
minister or officer of the highest rank, 
clothed with high diplomatic powers sent 
abroad by asoiereign state or prince, 
with a legal commission and authority 
to transact business on behalf of hts 
country with the Government or Court 
of the country to which he is sent 
(Bacon Wharton) 

(2) A person sent by one So\ereign 
power to another with authority, by 
letters of Credencci to treat on affairs 
of state* 

In ancient India, we have traces of 
diplomatic agents from very earlj times — 
from the time of the Rigveda Thus we 
have a passage in the Rigveda in which 
AGNI discharged the functions of an 
ambassador. 

In the Llahabharat, Bhishma says 
“An ambassador should possess these 
seven accomplishments. Viz he should 
be high born, of a good family, eloquent, 
clever, sweet speeched, faithful in 
delivering messages with which he is 
charged and endowed with good memory 

3>ranu says An Ambassador is com- 
mended to a king who is loyal, honest, 
skilful, possessing a good memory, who 
knows the proper place and lime for 
action and who is handsome, fearless 
and eloquent 

The Agni Parana repeats the same 
thing. 

“The ambassador sent to represent 
the king at a foreign court should be a 
roan of Ncry keen intellect, sweet \oiccd, 
possessing eloquence of speech and 
well'Ycrscd iq tire art of diplomacy. 


In ancient Greece the PROXCf^OI 
who had experience of foreign affairs 
were frequently sent on important 
diplomatic errands 

Everywhere m antiquity the person 
of the ambassador was regarded inviol- 
able The Mahabharat js very emphatip 
m Its denunciation ot sovereigns who 
committed the sin of killing an emoy, 
‘A king should never slay an envoy under 
any circumstances That King who slays 
an envoy sinks into hell with all his 
ministers* (Shanti Parva) 

According to modern Internationa! 
law a diplomatic envoy during the tune 
of his residence and until he leaves the 
country, is entitled Jo an entire exemp- 
tion from the local jurisdiction, both 
cimI and criminal Besides this, the 
Ambassador has many privileges, includ- 
ing precedence at state re'emomes and 
direct access to the ruler In Great 
Crilam they are usually selected from 
the diplomatic services. 

The duties of an ambassador is to 
keep his own Government informed of 
the stale of affairs in the country to 
which he is sent, and td convey to that 
country the opinion and wishes of hiS 
own Government on matters of mutual 
concern. I 

Amendment Word chiefly used in Parlia- 
ment and at public meetings when laws » 
are being made or decisions taken It 
means an alteration or modification m a 
bill or resolution The custom »s that 
anyone desiring an altemalioh shall pro 
po^e an amendment Tins is voted on 
before the resolution to which it refers 
If It IS lost the way is dear for the reso- 
lution, if it IS earned it becomes a part of 
the resolution which is then voted upon 
as amended. 

Ammunition It includes also all articles 
specially designed for torpedo service 
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and submarine mining, rockets, gun- 
cotton, dynamite, Hthofracteur and other 
.explosive or fulminating material gun- 
flints, gun-wads, percussion-caps, fuses 
and friction-tubes, all parts of ammuni- 
tion and all machinery for manufacturing 
ammunition. (The Indian Arms Act). 

5^-HriTJTr I 

Amnesty. A term which means a general 
pardon of the offences of subjects j 
against the government, or the procla- 
mation of such pardon. An act of grace 
by which a ruler or governing power 
pardons any body or political offenders 
and release them ?T5r-^^rr I 

Amorphisme. A term used by Bakunin to 
designate the social anarchic state which 
is to follow pan destruction. 

Anarchism. This word is derived from 
Greek AN" ARCH I A (non-rule). It is a 
political doctrine standing for the aboli- 
tation of every organised authoritj' and 
state machinery, and the creation of a 
stateless society instead. Philosophically 
it is based^ on the principle of absolute 
liberty and the negation of government 
authority in the inter-relations'of indivi- 
duals united in society. Anarchist 
philosophy places the social ideal in the 
absolute reign of individualism, and 
dreams of a model society in which all 
individuals will be so enlightened, cons- 
’ cientious and inspired by feelings of 
equality and fraternity as to live in per- 
fect harmony, without the neerssity of 
governmental machinery, legislation, 
prisons or police. It is a dream which 
the best of men and the noblest thinkers 
have dreamt, but which presupposes the 
complete change of human nature. 

(2) It should always be noted here 
that pure and philosophical anarchism 
rests on non-violence. Secret murders 
and other violent acts are not consistent 
with the high principles of anarchism. 


- (3) It is described by Kropatkin, its 

chief literary exponent, as a principle or 
theory of life and conduct under which 
society is conceived without government. 
Harmon)' in such a society being obtained 
not by submission to law, or by obedience 
to any authority, but by free agreements 
concluded between the various groups, 
territorial and professional, freely 
constituted for the sake of production 
and consumption, as also for the satis- 
faction of the infinite variety of needs 
• and aspirations of a civilized being 
(Joad — Modern Political Theory). 

Anarcho-Syndicalism. Generally, the doc- 
trine which rejects political action and 
regards Trade Unions as the only form 
of organization, and strikes as the only 
form of struggle necessary for the 
workers. Based mainly on the teachings 
of Prodhoun a contemporary and bitter 
opponent of Marx, this Movement was 
particularly strong in Spain. It flourished 
also in Italy and France. Anarcho- 
Syndicalism brough disastrous results to 
the workers in their struggle. 

I 

Anglo-Indian. A person of mixed Euro- 
pean and Indian descent professing 
Christian faith and domiciled in India is 
an Anglo-Indian I 

Annexation A work derived from Latin 
annexus (tying up), the act whereby a 
state takes possession of a territory for- 
merly belonging to another state or to no 
state at all. It is a one sided action without 
the consent or at least voluntary consent 
rif tlie former, nVifr 

I 

Ans-Chluss. A German word which means 
‘joining’. It is used for the union of 
Austria with Germany. 1 

Anti — Comintern Pact. An agreement 
between GcrmaiiV, Japan and Italy with 
the subject of suppressing the activities 
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of the Comintern or communist Inter- 
national I 

Aatmomy In philosophy it is the apparent 
or real contradiction between two laws 
In the Philosophy of Hegel antinomy is 
a universal fundamental law, governing 
the material and moral worlds Proudhan 
emplo>ed the antinomy as an argument 
against the economics 

Anti Semitism A term which means 
hostilitj to the Jews A modern revival 
of the old time hatred of the Jewish 
race, confined mostly to German) 
Austria and Russia From 1933 an 
organised anti Semite campaign on a large 
scale was earned out in Germany under 
the leadership of Herr Adolf HiUer 

fW^fvnrr^ \ 

Appeal Committee The committee of (he 
justices of the country, appointed by 
quarter sessions to hear appeals from 
Courts of Summary jurisdiction (Sum 
mary Jurisdiction Appeals Act 1933) 

Appeasement Policy A term recently used 
for the policy of appeasing Hitler and 
Mussolini, who were operating jointly 
during 1937 and 193S, bj contmous 
concessions granted in the hope of 
reaching a point of saturation when the 
dictators would be willing to accede 
to international rollaboration trgfft’ntT 

sfiriT 3’^lcnir nifii 1 

Approver An informer, or one who turns 
King's evidence • 

Arbitration An arbitration ts a reference 
to the decision of one or more persons, 
either with or without ia umpire -of a 
particular matter in difference between 
the parties Tlie si bmitling of a disputed 
matter to the judgement of one or more 
persons called arbitrators (Wharton) 


Arbiration, Industrial It is emplo- 
jed to settle disputes between employer 
andemploy’d In Great Pritain therejsan 
industrial court in the ministry of labour 
cf^npT I 

Arbitration Compulsory Tried during the 
great war and has been introduced into 
Australia and Vew Zealand with only 
qualified success T 

Arbitation, International It has been used 
many times notable in the Bearing Sea 
fisheries dispute between Canada & 
U S A in 1893 An Industrial court 
was establislied at the Hague in 1899 
and maiiv nations injudmg Great 
Britain, France and USA have signed 
treaties undertaking to submit their dis 
putes to arbitration I 

Aristocracy (Gr Aristos, best, Kratein 
to rule) It literally mean> Government 
b> the best, or by a select class possess 
ing a real or alleged siipenontj A 
governing bod> composed of the best 
men in the state 

Artistocracy may be of various kinds, it 
may be anstocracj of wealth, or it may be 
militarj arisiocrac) According to -Aris- 
totle s classification, -aristocracy is a normal 
type of government the perverson of which 
IS oligarch), or the rule of the few for their 
own interest 

One of the distinguishing characlerstics 
of aristocrac) is that it emphasizes quality 
rather than quanlitj, character rather than 
numbers It assumes that some arc better 
fitted to govern than olh-rs attaches great 
weight to experience and train ng as political 
virtues and seeks to reward special talent 
and attract'' it into the public S'*rvice 
iir»TjTra fUT «5ff5T ?Tsr, i 

Ansto Democracy It means that form of 
democratic gov ernment In which the best 
types of men wield (he power 
Tinrara I 
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Aristocrat. A member of the aristocracy 
or a man of rank in a community, 
hence a person having the traits supposed 
to be characteristic of an aristocracy 
(Browning}. 

' One who favours an aristocracy. One 
who is an advocate of an aristocratic 
■ form of Government. wfvTciiir I 

Armed, Peace. The condition of acountr}' 
which in time of peace maintains its 
military establishment on a war footing 
so as to be ready for war at any moment 

I 

Armed, Neutrality. The maintenance of 
neutrality by a nation of an armed 
force held ready to repel any aggression 
on the part of belligerent nations between 
which it is neutral, 51^4111 I 

Armistice. Truce, a suspending or cessation 
of hostilities between beligerent nations 
or forces for a time. HTVI, 

I 

Arms. ‘Arms’ includes fire-arms, bayonets, 
swords, daggers, spear, spear-heads and 
bows and arrows, also cannon and parts 
of arms, and machinery for manufactured 
arms (The Indian Arms Act 1878 as 
modified up to the .1st March 1936). 

1 

Assassination. Murdering of a person 
without provocation or cause of resent- 
ment given to the murderer. 

Assembly, Unlawful. • See Unlawful 
Assembly, STOiir 

Assessed Taxes. Taxes, the amount or 
rate of which, is assessed or fixed in 
each case, e.g, land ta.x, income tax and 
sur-tax. ^ | 

Assessment- The*' ascertainment' of a 
person’s liability to taxation or rates, etc. 
the formd evidence of such a-certain- 
ment i. e* the entry in the book of assess- 
ments duly signed and sealed (See e. g- 


» 't 

U 


Income Tax Act, 1918). 'R-PTvrfmr, 
^iviij?Dfr, ?rffi I 

Association. An association may be defined 
to be a body of persons acting togetlier 
upon the methods and forms used by 
incorporated bodies for the prosecution 
of some common enter-prise. 

1 , 

Athenian Ideal. The Athenian ideal aims 
at the perfection of the bod}', mind and 
taste of its citizen. I 

Atlantic Charter- The Atlantic Cliarter,* 
to which the United Nations have subs- 
cribed, was drawn up by Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt on 14th 
August 1941. In contains eight points. 
The countries declare that they seek. 

1. No aggrandizement, territorial 
or other. 

2. No territorial change without 
the wishes of the peoples concerned, and 
that does not accord with their wishes. 

3. The restoration of sovereign 
rights and self government to those 
peoples deprived of them, and respect 
for the right of all peoples to choose 
their own forms of government. 

4. To develop access to trade and 
raw materials by all peoples. 

5. To improve labour standards, 
social security and economic advance- 
ment. 

6. To establish a peace in which 
men may live out their lives in freedom 
from fear and want. 

' 7. To enable all men to the high 
seas and oceans without hindrance. 

8. To disarm the aggressor nations 
pending the establishment of a wider and 
permanent systeni of general security 
• and at the same time to aid and 
encourage all other practicable measures 
for li.ghtening the burden of armaments, 
tresrifeit I 
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Atomic Bomb An extremely powerful 
engme of destruction perfected in 19-15 
and first u'ed in the closing dajs of the 
war with Japan Two were dropped 
from United States aeroplanes ov‘r 
Japanese cities The first is estimated 
to have destro>ed from 70,000 to 120,000 
human beings in Hiroshima and to have 
seriously injured some 200,000 others j 
The second was dropped on Nagasaki, a 
few da>s later, and killed from 40000 
to 45,000 human being and injured some 
40,000 others The only limitation on 
the production of these bombs, apart 
from the temporary monopolj of the 
k-nowledgeof manufacturing them possess 
ed b} United States, is their estreme 
costliness In course of time this will, 
hi>we>er, be reduced The efieclivcness 
of these instruments of destruction will, 

It IS anticipated, be at the same time 
increased, and the possibility of the 
destruction of present day civilization by 
means of them has been contemplated 
On the other hand it is claimed that the 
discoveries, if put to other uses, could 
raise the standard of living immeasur' 
ably in all countries. Uranium (q v ) 

IS essential for the production of atomic 
energy rtR I 

Attorney’ ( 1 ) Person appointed by another 

to act in his place or represent him 
^seepowerof Attorney) (2) Formerly, 
persons admitted to. practice m the 

- superior courts of common taw, they 
represented suitors who did not appear 
in persons Since the Judicature Act, 
1873, they are cniiUed as ' Solicitor-* of 
the Suprenle Court* 

(T-») 

Nttom'y General The principal la>s officer 
of the Crown, and the head of the Bar 
lie IS ippanited by letters patent and 
holds al the pleasure of the Crown He 
IS usualU a member of the House of 
Commons, but not normally of the 


Cabinet, and changes with the Ministry 
tiTsfniJner, i 

Attorney General (m USA) The 
Attorney General m the United Slates 
of America is sufficiently d fTerent from 
bis English prototype (o need a word of 
explanation He is not only public 
prosecutor and standing counsel for the 
United States, but also to some extent, 
what is called in European continent, a 
minister of justice He has a general 
ovcrsight-il can hardly be described as a 
control of the Pedcral judicial depart" 
menis, and e>pecra!ly of the prosecuting 
officers called district attorneys, and 
executive court officers called United 
States Marshals He is the legal adviser 
of the President in those delicate ques 
lions necessarily frequent under the 
constitution of the United States, which 
arise as to tlic limit of the executive 
power and the relations of Federal to 
Slate Authority, and generally in all 
legal matters His opinions are frequent* 
{> published officially, ns 3 justificatioct 
of the President’s conduct, and an indi' 
cation of the view which the executive 
takes of its legal po'iition and duties in 
. a pending matter (Bryce-“Amertcan 
Commonwealth) 

HeAwiTuy ' fsvxcisS ^"awcu.o.V 
authorismg one person to act for, or an 
b*half of another In business such 
documents are much used to obtain 
payment from persons in foreign count- 
ries without the necessity of the creditor 
appearing in person g’^'^rntfirr I 
Auditors Originally officers of the Ex- 
dicqucr, examiners of accounts 

mejT^rr, i 

Autarky (Autarchy) Absolute sovereignty 
or despotism 

bclf rule, self sufficiencv In the 
economic s-nse, the idea that a coun’ry 
should produce at home [evcrythiog she 
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requires and cease to depend on imports. 

Authoritarian . A term denoting a more or 
less dictatorial system of Government, as 
opposed to the democratic system based 
on the people’s sovereignty. I 

Authorities. Statutes, rules, precedents,’ 
judicial, decisions, official declarations or' 
opinions, and recognised text books 
cited in arguments on questions of law 
or in trial of causes before a court in 
support of the legal positions contended 
for. nnnil I 

Authority. A person or persons or a body 
exercising power of command. Power 
to do something. I 

(in administrative law) is a body 
having jurisdibtion in certain matters of 
public nature. HrltEI TTTO, '?irsr5rfT J 

Authority of State. Tlie authority of a 
state'is a function of its ability to satisfy 
the effective demands that are made upon 
it. (Laskt — An introduction to Politics). 


Autocracy. Form of Government in which 
the ruler or autocrat does as he likes. 
A government in which the will of one 
mail unchecked by constitutional rest- 
rictions pervails. The emperors of 
Russia were regarded as the great auto- 
crats. Rulers of Indian states generally 
fall in the same category. 

Autocrat. An absolute prince or soverign. 
A Ruler or monarch who hold or exer-' 
cises the powers of Government by 
inherenf rights, not subject to any 
constitutional restrictions. 

Autonomy. Self government.- The quality 
or state of being autonomous. The 
power or right of self government, the 
* political independence of a nation. 

I 

Award. dt#!; I 

Axis. A terms indicating the political colla- 
boration of Germany, Italy and Japan. 

I 




B’ 


Babouvism. A theory according to which 
all men have equal rights and equal 
duties.'. It aims at the abolition of the 
"distinction existing between rich and 
poor, HrTiTqrr?; HiTi^rT/^- 

I 

Balanced Constitution. The fathers of the 
American Constitution entertained a 
lively suspicion of the officers of the 
Government. 

To guard against the usurption of 
powers by any one organ of Government, 
they not only made the constitution 
supreme, but also provided a number of 
checks or balances. These checks and 


balances were devised to secure the 
sovereignty of thepeople. I 

Balance of- Power. It means tlie preserva- 
tion, especially in Europe, of an equality 
of strength between countries or groups 
of countries. 

T/te Theory of Balance of Power. 
The theory of the “Balance of Power'’ 
is based on the. equilibrium of forces. 
It has been responsible for the main- 
tenance of standing armies, for wcari 
some negotiations and for incessant wars. 
In most states of antiquity the principle 
of the balance of power was understood 
and often applied in practice, Hume in 
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his Essay* traced the history of the 
theory of the balance of power to the 
Orient It js a question’ said he, 
whether the idea of the balance of 
power be ow mg entirely to modern 
policy, or whether the phrase only has 
been invented in later agw ’ Hume had 
before him the histone example of 
Greece only as perhaps representing the 
‘Magic East and he came to the 
conclusion that to whate\er causes we 
attribute the shifting of sides m all the 
Grecian republics to jealous emulation 
or cautious politics, the effects were 
alike, and e\ery prevailing power was 
Sure to meet with a confederacy against 
ft« and that often composed of its former 
friends and allies The Peloponnesian 
league on the eve of the great Pelopop 
ncsian War complained not so much 
against the speciBe faults of commission 
or ommtssion of the Athenian Empire as 
of her rapid growth of power and her 
concealed desire to undermine the 
autonomous independence of the Greekf 
City States The Story of the foundat* 
ion and the decline of the ephemeral 
Spartan empire in Greece after the 
peace of Antalcidas only conBrmed the 
proposition laid down by Hume. Demo- 
sthenes's oration for the Megalapolitans 
shows a reBned sense of the theory of 
the balance of Power Shortly after 
the peace of Callias, envoys from 
Megalapolts as well as Sparta reached 
Athens, each of them urging the 
Athenians to enter into an alliance with 
tt The Spartans reminded the Athenians 
of their old alliance between them against 
their common foe of Thebes Demo- 
sthenes, how e\er, took the side of the 
Megalapolitans and laid great stress on 
the fact that neither Sparta nor Thebes 
should be allowed to jeopardize the 

•Ilof-e oq be Bel»ce of Potrer (Cssay*. t ol I, J4S-49J 

fTbocriiaJes. I,2J 


balance of power Ao man," said he, 
ivill deny that it is for the advantage 
of Athens that both the 1-acedacmonians 
and our Tiieban neighbours should be 
weak But if we may form a conjecture 
from representations repeatedly made m 
our assembly, it appears that things arc 
thus circumstanced— the Thebans will be 
weakened by the re establishment of 
Ofchomenus Thespiae and Platata the 
Lacedaemonians will become powerful 
again if i/e subdue Arcadia and take 
Megalapolts, We must therefore mind 
that we Suffer, not the one people, to 
grow mighty and formidable before the 
other has become weak That the power 
of Lacedjeman does not increase un- 
observed by us in a greater degree than 
It IS well for that of Thebes to be 
reduced Tor we shall hardly say that 
we would have the Lacedaemonians as 
our rivals rather than the Thebans Our 
solicitude IS not concerned with this 
merely, for we are anxious that neither 
of them may hate the means of injuring 
us, and so shall we* enjoy the best 
security {Demosthenes’s oration faded 
to convince his countrymen The result 
was Cbacronea, the empire of Macedon 
and the end of the politea m Hellas. 
The City State succumbed to the Coun- 
try State 

In the history of Rome we do not 
find a clear enunciation of this doctrine 
of political equilibrium Rome’s advance 
was sure her military successes were 
b-iUiant, her general policy and diplo- 
matic conduct were subtle and all the 
states of the then civilised world fell a 
prey to the Roman policy of “divide it 
impera’. The theory of the balance of 
power however hal feeble illustration in 
Hiero n. King of Sj racusc, and exorted 
the warm admiration of Polybus 

j Jtteot. Pro. SlesalipoJ,*, IV V , tr Plill pKH. 
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Wars of the balance -of power 
have devastated the fair countries of 
•Europe many a time; the triple alliance 
fought Louis XIV successfully. The 
Policy of Ferdinand followed by 
Richelieu and Mazarin was to remain 
Catholick at home and Protestant abroad 
so as to prevent the formation of a 
coalition against France. Louis XlV in 
his lust of ambition departed from that 
traditional French Policy and the result 
was Utrecht and the years of tortuous 
European diplomacy. Napoleon I and 
Napolean III ^.and lastly, the' Kaiser 
Wilhelm threatened' the supposed “finely 
equiposed” balance of power in Europe 
and the result is what all ‘ the world 
knows. ^ 

The theory of the balance of power 
held a very prominent place in ancient 
Indian State Craft. Thus the preservat- 
ion of the balance of power by an ideal 
king' was strongly advised by Manu. 

“By all the (four) expedients a 
polite king must arrange (matters so) 
that neither friends, nor neutrals, nor 
foes are superior to himself”. 

Just as Sovereignty is possible only 
with assistance — as a single wheel can 
never move — so the ideal king was to 
place himself at the centre to hold the 
balance of states in his hands (P. Band- 
opadhya). :trrfcr I ' 

Balkan Entente. A pact between Greece, 
Turkey, Yogo.slavia and Rumania, con- 
cluded in 1934 for the maintenance of 
peace in the Balkan Peninsula. It aims 
to provide a mutual guarantee of all 
Balkan frontiers with consultation and 
pledge to abstain from independent 
action towards any non-signatory Balkan 
Power. Non-signatories were Bulgaria 
and Albania. 1545^1 I 

Ballot. Any S 3 'sfem of secret voting, intro- 
duced for the purpose of Parliamentary 


elections (other than those for Univer- 
sities) by the Ballot Act, 18/2. 

I 

Balkans. The area occupied by the coun- 
tries of Yugoslavia, Greece, Bulgaria, 
Rumania and Albania. It covers about 
350,000 square miles and has about 
4,000,000 people I 

Baltic States. They include Lithunia, 

Latavia, Estonia and Finland which were 
formerly Russian provinces, but became 
independent in 1918 and are at present 
under Russian influence-^riT^sq? TNRHJJf I 
Bank Charter. The special Charter of 

Incorporation granted to the bank of 
England, whereby it enjoys many privi- 
leges not accorded to other banks. 

' tq; qtT qrfvqqtTT 'HI I 

Bank Returns. A weekly statement, issued 
by the national banks for public in- 
' formation, showing the amount of gold, 
silver and bullion in hand, the value of 
bills discounted, the amount of notes in 
circulation, the value of securities held, 
and all other particulars of interest, as 
showing a bank’s exact position of date, 
tq; Tqqi?!! 1 

Banks of Issue. Are those banks which issue 
their own notes paj'able to bearer on 
de'mand. The Bank of England has a 
monopoly in the 'issue of notes in 
England and Wales. Formerlj' the 
monopoly was shared beyond three miles 
and within sixt}' five miles of the City 
of London with banks established 
before 1844. ^^ '1 

Banks Savings Savings banks were insti- 
tuted primarily to receive small deposits 
from the working classes. They are : — 

I. Trustee Savings Banks-which 

are voluntar}' Associations, 
the management and property 
being vested in trustees. 

II. Post Office Savings Banks--a 
Government Institution. 

I 
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Barrister A member of one of the four 
Inns of Court who has been calted to 
the Bar by his Inn with the exclusive 
right of audience m the High Court. 
His professional conduct is under the 
control of the Benchers of his Inn 
I 

Belligerency The condition of being en 
gaged in hostilities is ‘belhgerencj 
^ F^f^. 5?: ^ 

Belligerent A state which is at War. 

I 

Berlin Rome Axis Political collaboration 
between Germany and Italy 
tht {p7 

Berne convention (l) An international 
convention entered into between Great 
Britain Belgium Germany, Trance, 
Spam, Switzerland, Italy, Norway, 
Tunis* Siberia and Hayti far the crea 
tion of an International Union for the 
protection of literary and artistic work. 

(2) An International Convention 
for the protection of literary and artistic 
copjngbt It was modiBed at Berlin 
in 190S The Cop> right Act was 
passed in 1911 to give effect to the 
Convention in Cnglish Law ^ 

Bicameral System That form of Govern 
ment which consists of two separate 
houses the concurrence of both ordt 
narily being essential to the enactment 
of an) legislation 

According to Garner the ad\ antages 
of second chamber tnaj b* summarized 
as follows First, it serves as a check 
upon hast), rash and ill considered 
legislation Legislative assemblies are 
often sublet to strong passions and 
excitements are soni*'times impatient, 
impetuous and careless The function 


of the second chamber is to restrain 
such tendencies and to compel careful 
consideration of legislative projects 

Describing the advantages of the 
second chamber, Chancellor Kent sa)S— 
‘One great object of the separation of 
the lagislature into two houses ac‘ing 
separately and with co ordinate powers 
is to d’estroy the evil effects of sudden 
and strog exitemeijt and of precipitate 
measures springing from passion, caprice, 
prejudice personal influence and parly 
intrigue, which have been found bj sad 
experience to exeixise a potent and 
dangerous sway m single assemblies 

“The necessity of two chamber,’* 
says Br>tfe “is based on the belief that 
the innate tendenc) of an assembly is to 
become hateful tyranmical and corrupt, 
and needs to be checked by the extslance 
of another bouse of eijual authority’’ 

Secondly it affords protection to 
the individual against the despotism of 
a single chamber 

A third advantage of a bi camera! 
system js that it gives representation to 
special interests or classes in the State 
and particular!) to the aristocratic por- 
tions of society, in order to counicr- 
baUnce the undue preponderance of the 
popular clement in one of the chambers, 
thus introducing into the legislature a 
conservative force to curb the radicalism 
of the popular chamber, John stuart 
Mill Sidwick, M Daguit Montesquieu 
Blunts hli, JuJge Stor) and *omc others 
advo-ated the nccessitj of second 
chamber 

In spite of all these advantages 
claimed on behalf of bi*camcrahsm, 
there has been reccntlj a tendency to 
drift towards the argument for a single 
chamb-red nssembl), and it has been 
said that advantages of a single chamber 
asscmbl), under modern conditions, 
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more than counter-balance the disadvan- 
tages. The bi-cameral principle, there- 
fore, has been the target of attack b}"- 
some political thinkers. Laski, an eminent 
modern authority on politics, devoted a 
number of pages in his “Studies in Law 
and Politics” on the disadvantages of 
bicameralism and strongly supported one- 
chaniber-system. STOIeff; 

1 

Bi-Cameral System, Hereditary. Heredi- 
tary second chambers are relics of the 
medieval system of government. At the 
beginning of the present century', there 
were hereditary second chambers in 
England, Austria, Hungary'. With the 
e-xception of the British blouse of Lords 
all other purely hereditary second cham- 
bers have been swept away by the war. 

Bill, (in Parliament). A Bill is any 
measure that is introduced. When 
it has passed through all its stages and 
becomes law, it is called an act. 
fsrvrmf^rf'T I 

Bill of Health. A Certificate given by a 
Consul or other authority to the captain 
of a vessel at the time of its leaving a 
port considered' liable to infectious 
diseases, describing the state of health 
then prevalent. A clean bill signifies 
that no contagious disease was known to 
exist; a suspected bill, that though no 
cases had been officially reported, tiiey 
were rumoured to hav'e appeared, and 
a Foul Bill, or the absence of a Clean or 
Su-pected Bill- that the port was in- 
fected. A Clean Bill 'exempts a ship 
from performing quarantine on arrival 
at another port but suspected or foul 
bills usually' condemn it to quarantine for 
a certain number of day's. I 

Bill of Right. The title of “An act of 
Parliament’* of 16S9 declaring rights and 
liberties of the people and settling the 
succession to the Crown of England. 


It was passed just after James II 
had left the country' and the throne was 
being offered to William and Mary. In 
it are stated the rights cf the English 
people which James II had violated.- , It 
states expressly that the sovereign can 
not raise money without the consent of 
the Parliament, and that no Roman • 
Catholic can succeed to the throne. 

I 

Bill of Rights. The statute. 1, Will, & 
Mary', sess, 2, C. 2, which provided 
(inter alia) that: — 

2. The suspending power, when ■ 
exercised by the Crown without the 
assent of Parliament, is illegal. 

2. The dispensing power, as of 
late exercised, is illegal. 

3. Levying money by prerogative'" 
is prohibited. 

4. The subjects have a right to . 
petition the Crown, and all commitments 
for so petitioning are illegal. 

5. Raising or maintaining a stand- 
ing army within the kingdom in time of 
peace is ’ illegal, if done without the 
assent of Parliament. 

6. Speech in Parliament is to be 

free. 

7. Excessive bail, excessive fines, 
etc., ought not to be required or impos- 
ed, and 

8. The Protestant succession to 

the throne of England to be ensured. 
(See Act of settlement.) tUI | 

Bimetallism. It indicates a monetary system 
in which both gold and silver are used 
as standards of value. Today almost all 
countries, excepting India, have only 
one standard usually gold. 

(2) The term is used to denote 
a money currency based on a double 
standard one of gold and one of silver. 
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In England, gold only is the standard 
com, silver and bronze bemg token 
money, merely representing fractional 
parts of the standard The term for a 
single standard (as in England) is 
Monometallism. 

^ flf?T I 

Birth Right Any right or privilege to 
which a person is entitled by birth It 
may comprise tl^e right of inheriting an 
estate or title, or the right of civil 
liberty under a free constitution 

5Tnnf<! I 

Black Mail It is now popularly applied to 
extortion of money by threats of libel, 
prosecution, exposure or bodily harm 
(Fncy of the Laws of England) 

*^5^ I 

Black Out A term which means the mak 
itig of all lights that may guide raiding 
aircraft 

Block It means an association of legis 
lative members or political workers of 
diflereot parties formed to support a 
certain measure ja I 

Blockade It is the interception by sea of 
the coasts or port of an enem} for the 
purpose of cutting off all communicat- 
ions Its object is not merely to in 
terrupt the importation of supplies but to 
prevent export as well as import 
^ i 

Board of Education The Government 
Department charged with the admmis 
tration of education The president is 
usually a member of the House of 
Commons and the Cabinet (Hoard of 
I ducaiion Act, 1899) fitrm | 

Board of Trade Uie Board of Trade is a 
department of the Government for Ibe 
superintendence of all matters relating 
lo the mercantile marine, trade, and 
navigation It enquires into the causes 
n{ all collisions at sca look after the 
condition and seaworlhiocss of steam 


and other vessels, investigates charges 
of misconduct or incompetance of ship’s 
officer and has a widespread control of 
shipping in general It also collects 
and publishes a monthly account of 
trade and navigat on, showing the ex 
ports imports, and consumption of the 
various articles m winch wc deal 
These accounts are called 'Board of 
Trade Returns ” mTH I 

Board of Trade Returns Government 
statistics of export*, imports, and con- 
sumption, issued penodicall) for general 
information These are useful m busi- 
ness, they show to what extent the 
exports have exceeded or fallen below 
the imports in each of the articles 
enumerated thereby pointing out the 
balance of trade which m a great measure 
affects the rates of exchangei (he bank 
rate, and the whole trade interests of the 
country, etJWTT-rtTtT^ I 
Body Corporate This term, when applied 
to a municipal corporation, must be 
construed as a body constituted of all 
the inhabitants within the corporate 
limit HRqia, I 

Body of Laws An organised systematic 
collection of rules of juris prudance, as 
the body of civil law frntri-niiy, 

Body Politic An association of persons 
legally incorparated for the ^promotion 
of some specific object irnt I 

Balsheviks The majority group at the 
Second Congress of the Russian Social 
Demoi.ratic I-abour Parly (1903) which, 
under the leadership of Lenin, became 
the Russian Social Democratic Labour 
Party (BolihcviJcs)/ then in 1917 the 
Russian Communist Party (I’olshcviks), 
and finally, in 1924, the Communist Party 
of the Soviet L^nion (Bolsheviks) 
The word derives from the Rti«*ia'i 
i OL>ni\''T\ O (mcai i-;irajontv) 

, zjt irnrrtn^, ^TwrfVi: I 
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Bolshevism. The teim' applied to the his- 
tory, theory and practice and the historic 
achievements of the great Party of 
Lenin, Stalin, and also its significance 
internationally in providing a "Model 
Tactic” for the communist Parties of 
other lands. 

(2) A term applied to the social doctrine 1 
upon the basis of which the Russian 
Soviet Republic was established in 1917. 
The term is the result of an incident. 
At the Socialist congress held in London 
in 1903 a split occured among the 
members of the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic Party (founded in 18S4 by ! 
Plekhnov, Deutsch, and Axelrod). It ' 
broke into factions the Bolshevikt ' 
or majorities, headed by Lenin, and 
the Mensheviki or minorities, whose | 
leaders were Plekhanov, Martov, and | 
bahri. The followers of Lenin were j 
in a majority and thus became known ^ 
as the Bolsheviki. When they triumph- ' 
ed in 1917 under Lenin and Trotsky> i 
the doctrine of Bolshevism received a , 
great momentum. It aimed at nationa- j 
lisation of the means of production, dis. 

- establishment of the church, and in 
' general the abolition of Capitalist system. 

-.Bourgeoisie. A term referring etymologi- 
cally to the old class of freemen or 
burgess residents in town. Originally 
it was applied in France to those who 
belonged neither to the nobility nor to 
the clergy, and it corresponds to the I 
English term "Middle classes ’. Now it j 
is used to denote the class of proprietors 
. (other than agricultural), capitalists, 

■ manufacturers, merchants, persons with a 
. business of their own. leading employees 
/ ' and members of liberal profession equal j 

to them in income, education and social I 
- ■ standing, as opposed to the "Proletariat , 
the have not class’ without any property | 
of their own and living through the sale 


of their labour. 

It also means the class of modern 
capitalists, owners of the means of social 
production and employers of wage labotif. 
By proletariat, the class of modern wage 
labourers, who, having no means of 
production of their own, are reduced to 
selling their labour-power in order to live. 

sFI I 

Bourgeois Revolution. The revolution in 
which the rising capitalist class over- 
turns the power of the feudal monarchy 
and nobility. ^ I 

Boycott. The origin of the term is from 
Captain Boycott, who was an Englishman 
and an agent of Lord Earne. In his 
capacity as an agent he had served notice 
upon Lord Earners tenants and the 
tenantary suddently retaliated in a most 
unexpected way. . The population of the 
region for miles round resolved not to 
have anything to do with him, and as far 
as they could prevent, not to allow any 
one else to have anything to do with 
him. His servants fled from him. No 
one could work for him. No one could 
Supply him with food. He and his wife 
had to work in their own fields them* 
se'ves, and play out their grim part in 
their deserted fields with the shadow, of 
the armed constabulary even aL their ’ 
heels. His life became exceedingly 
miserable. I 

Breach of Law. The breaking or violating 
of a law, right or duty, either by com- 
mission or omission. 

1 

Breach of Peace. Violation of the public 
peace by riot, affray or any tumult contrary 
to law. Breach of peace is an offence 
against the public peace. The term in- 
cludes all violations of public peace or 
other acts tending to the disturbance there- 
of. "The Public peace’’ is the invisi- 
ble sense of security which every person 
feels, and which it necessary to his 
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* comfort and for which government is 

instituted Nn J 

British Empire All territories, mclud 
mg the territorial waters, over which 
the King exercises sovereignty, and the 
inhabitants of which owe allegiance to 
him The British Dominions, sometimes 
used as including all other territories 
over which (although not within his 
allegiance) His Majesty exercises con 

• trol — the protectorates, and mandated 

territories I 

British Subject One who owes permanent 
‘ alliegiance to the British Crown, as I 
distinguished from an ahen owing only 
temporary allegiance I 

British Subjects It means a person who | 
IS a natural born British subj*ect or a ' 
person to whom a certificate of naturali* 
zation has been granted or a person who 
'' has become a subject by reason of any 
annexation. (Indian Naturalization 

Act 1926). snfi | 

Burgess Formerly a Member of Parlia* 
ment who sat for a city or borough 
Now a person who is registered on the 
burgess roll of a borough, and is entith 
ed to vole at the borough elections 
tiTT^, smr % i 

Bye>Laws Rules made by some authority 
(subordinate to the Legislature) for the 
regulation, administration or manage- 
ment of a certain district, propert>, 
undertaking, etc , and binding on all 
persons who come within their scope 
I 

Budget The annual financial statement of 
the Goiernn^ent presented to the legis- 
lature In making this statement the 
mihister in charge gives a view of the 
general financial pohej of the Govern- 
ment and at the same time presents an 
estimate of the probable income and 
expenditure for the following 12 months, 
and a statement of what taxes it is in- 


tended to reduce or abolish or what new 
ones It maj be necessarj to impose 
(Law Lexicon bj P R Ajar) 
vm I 

Buffer States A small state established or 
preserved between two greater states to 
prevent direct clashes between them 
Hill, JivtmntTnit I 

Bullion Gold or silver in bars, dust ur 
groups (the term ‘groups” means old 
coins, medals, or small pieces) The 
word boihon, however iS frequroil} 
used to denote gold and silver both in a 
coined and uncoined state 
Tfrw I 

Bureaucracy A system of Government 
which IS composed of administrators 
especially trained for the public service, 
who enter the employ of the Government 
only after a regular course of study and 
examination, and who serve usually 
during good behaviour and retire on 
pension (Garner) 

Under -such a system the govern- 
mental service acquires the character of 
a profession, its ofiicials arc subject to 
rigid discipline, and they tend to acquire 
an es/)nt de corps some what similar to 
.that found amon the soldiers of a 
regular army They devote their entire 
time to the discharge of their public 
duties and have no olhei' occupation 
They therefore tend t > become a class 
apart from the rest of the population, 
possessing ciflercnt idea's and interests. 
In a large measure such government is 
irresponsible to the people and is little 
affected b> public opinion It is marked 
b> excessive formalism, and has a ten- 
den'*y to over emphasize aJmmistrative 
roJlme rather than conditions and prin- 
ciples It tends, as Burke remarked, to 
think more of forms than of substance 
Certainly it has got some merits, 
the chief of which i$ that it represents 
high skill and ability Its ofScials arc 
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specially trained for the public service. 
It is thus more efHcient and economic. 
If admiustration were the only or the main 
end of the Government, little fault could 
be found with such a system. But it 
may be noted that efficiency of admins- 
tration is not the sole end to be attained 
in an}' civilized governmental system. 
The education of the people in political 
matters, the stimulation of popular in- 
terest in public affairs and the cultivation 
of patriotism on the part of the masses, 
the promotion of the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the people should be among the 
important airr^s of every political system, 
and this can not be accomplished by the 
bereaucratic system. It is not favour- 
able to the development of loyalty to the 


natijn or humanity, patriotism and self 
reliance. Moreover it is ,not without 
defects inherent in its own nature. 
“The disease” said Mill, “which afflicts 
bureaucratic government and of which 
they die is routine. They perish by the 
mutability of their ma.xims and still 
more by the universal law that whatever 
becomes a routine loses its vital prin- 
ciple”. Such a government, he said 
tends to became a 'pendantocracy’. It 
is the Government, someone has remark- 
ed, for which the philosopher can find 
no defence. I 

By-Legislation. Legislation by the ex- 
ecutive department on secondary 
matters. 1 


( 


C’ 


Cabaliste. One of the passions described 
by Fonrier in his social system. Caba- 
liste is the party spirit, the mania of 
intrigue, very prominent among courtiers. 

Cabinet. In the English Apolitical system 
the cabinet is the head of the executive 
as well as the directing power in the 
legislature. The Cabinet is chosen 
from the Political party, which com- 
mends the majority in the house of 
commons. The head of the cabinet, the 
Prime Minister, is appointed by the 
King and aftet his appointment he 
selects his ministers who also are techni- 
cally appointed by the King. The cabi- 
net is representative of both the House 
of Lords and House of Commons, but is 
responsible only to the' House of com- 
mons. As a rule it includes the heads 
of the chief executive departments of 


the Government. Though the Prime 
Minister can exercise his own will in the 
matter of choice, he is- bound to select 
the chief men of the political party in 
power. The cabinet is Jointly responsi- 
ble to the House of Commons for the 
action of its individual members and in 
the case of defeat by the House, tiie 
Cabinet must resign. The Cabinet, 
moreover, has the power through the 
Prime Minister, to advise the King to 
dissolve the House of Commons. Al- 
though the Cabinet is but a committee of 
the Legislature, it really is its master 
(Gilchrist’s Principles of Political 
Science). I 

Cabinet (U. S. R). In the United States 
of America the cabinet consists of the 
following officials. (1) Secretary of 
State, (2) Secretary of the Treasury, 
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(3) Secretary of War, (4) Attorney 
General, (5) Secretary of the Navy, 
(6) Post Alaster General, (7) Secretary 
of the Interior, and (8) Secretar> of 
Agriculture These eight now make up 
what the Cabinet js Each 'receives a 
salar> of 8000/ (£ 1600) All are ap- 
pointed by the president, subject to the 
consent of the Senate (which is practi 
cally never refused) and may be remov 
ed bj the President alone* Nothing 
marks them off from any other officials 
who might be placed m charge of a dc 
partment except that they are summoned 
by the President to his Prnate Council 
None of them can vote in congress Art 
XI6 of the Constitution providing that 
‘No person holding any office under the 
United States shall be a member of 
either House during his continuance in 
Office’, 

This restriction, a'^cording ro Br>ce, 
was intended to prevent the President 
for merely from winning over individual 
members of Congress by the allurements 
of office, but also from making his 
ministers’ agents jn corrupting or unduly 
influencing the representatives of the 
people 

The President has the amplest 
range of choice for his ministers He 
usually forms an entirely new cabinet 
when he enters office, even if he belongs 
to the same party as his predecessor. 

Cabal A more or less secret association of 
a small number of persons who have 
common political design, usually in the 
sense of plotting against the existing 
regime The name comes from the 
initials of the members of an unpopular 
ministry under Charles II (of Englind-) 
aiflord, Asle), Huckmgham, Arlington 
and Lawderdals (White-Pohuca! Dic- 
tionarj). ♦ 

Cabmet, British An advisory body to adiicf 
executive or Prime Minister, composed 


u»uan> of the heads of the governmental 
administrative departments 

(In English constituiton) the com- 
mittee or council of the Ministers of the 
Crown, presided over b> the Prime 
Minister, and consisting of the political 
heads of the Government Departments 
and other officers, all of v/hom are mem- 
bers of the Privy Council In practice 
it IS the supreme executive m the 
British Constitution, but it is unknown 
to the law as such It first emergei* m 
the time of Charles II as a ‘ meeting of 
Hts MajestyS Servants' 

qui?, nrTTIIT’K I * 

Cabmet, Position of the In the English 
Constitution, the Cabinet is the kej stone 
of the arch It is a Committee chosen 
bj Pailiament to rule the nation It is 
the link that joins the executive and 
legislative departments together It is 
this body that decides upon the executive 
and administrative policies anJ the 
Ministers and iheir subordinates put 
these policies and the laws of the 
land into elTect. On the other 
hand the Cabinet members also direct 
individually and collective!) the entire 
work of Icgistlaion Although private 
member, may submit bills in cither house 
It IS an unwritten rule that measures of 
large importance will receive the serious 
attention of the houses onlj if they have 
the active support of the Cabinet In 
fact, private bills, if they deni withUrgc 
or controversial matter*, have very 
little chance of being passed 
TT uotff I 

Cabinet and Ministry Tliere is a distinct- 
ion between the Ministry and the Cabinet 
in English constitution The ministers- 
*ome forty or more m number, arc the 
chiefs of the executive departments, 
among which the administration of the 
country is divided, including also the 
patliameniary under secretaries who arc 
not heads of departments. The cabinet 
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. on the contrar}' consists simply of those 
members of the King’s ministry who are 
summoned (by the Prime IMinister) to 
attend cabinet meetings (Readlich’s 
Parliamentary procedure Vol. I). They 
are usually some eighteen or twenty in 
number. In a large sense the ministry 
embraces all the political functionaries 
charged with the direction of public 
affairs who hold their positions only 
during the existance of the Cabinet. 

'able. A submarine telegraph wire, or a 
message sent through the same. Also 
the wire, rope, or chain used on board 
ship. I 

’a’canny. A Scottish term which means 
'go slowly’. It is a system employed by 
working men in order to diminish the 
profits of the emploj'er. Without act- 
ually going on strike, the working men 
obtain results in hurting the employer, 
vff? 55^ 1 

Camouflage Device for deceiving or mis- 
leading During the Great War the 
word denoted new methods of military 
deception necessitated by the activity of 
enemy aircraft and submarines. 

Candidate. One who seeks or aspires to 
some office or privilege It also means 
a man who offers himself to the suffr- 
ages of the electors. (Parliamentary 

Elections Act 1868). I 

Canon Law. A collection of ecclesiastical 
constitutions for the discipline of the 
church of Rome (Ruiuial-Law Dic- 
tionary). 

(2) A body of Roman ecclesiasti- 
cal law, compiled from the opinions of 
the ancient Latin fathers, the decrees of 
general councils, and the decretal epistles 
and bulls of the Holy See. It was codi- 
fied in the twelfth century by Gratianus. 
and added to by subsequent collections. 


j and known as the 'Corpus Juris.’ 

Canton. Political subdivision of a state, 
especially used in Switzerland and 
France. | 

- Cantonment. A permanent military station 
connected with a town or city. 1 

Canvassing at Elections. In relation to 
elections canvassing indicates the prac- 
tice, which of recent years, has become 
very prevalent on the part of candidates 
and persons working on their behalf, of 
soliciting the support of a constituency 
by personally interviewing the individual 
electors or otherwise communicating 
with them, and so asceitaining approxi- 
mately the number of votes which will 
probably be given in favour of the candi- 
date at the ensueing election. Canvass- 
ing may be either by asking a man to 
vote for the candidate, or by asking him 
not to go to the poll, but to remain 
neutral, and not to vote for the adver- 
sary. (Ency. of the, Laws of England). 

!!Tr=g5iT i 

>* 

Capital. City which is the seat of 
government. I 

Capital gains tax. A tax on the increase in 
value of property between the time of 
purchase and the time of sale or ex- 
change. I 

Capital Levy. A tax on capital as opposed 
to one on income. ^ I 

Capital Punishment: Punishment of death, 
awarded for murder, treason and the 
Capital felonies. 'StHI I 

Capitalism. Tiie economic .system under 
which the means of production and the 
apparatus of distribution, in short, the 
whole economic machinery, arc in the 
possession of private owners who run 
them at their discretion, driven by the 
Urge for profit and in accordance with 
the possibilities of making profits*at any 
given time (Walter Tlicinicr). 
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(2) Under capitalism socialists 
understand the economic regime based 
upon the individual and private possess 
ion of capita! as instrument of product 
jon Capilah'm is the political and 
ccpnomic power effected b> the possess 
ion of Capital possessing absolute free 
dom to accumulate it and thus regulate 
at will both production and consumption 
(Dr Angelos Rappoport) 

(3) Capitalism’ according to 
Mills IS the private appropriation by 
tlie few of the products of the many 
with no one able to produce without the 
consent of some private owner It m 
volves the unmerited wealth of those 
who are idle and the unmerited poverty 
of those who are the creators of (he 
wealth (The struggle for Existance 
Page 21) 

Capitalist Regime According to Marx the 
capitalism regime arose m the 16th Cen 
tury when large proprietors enc oached 
upon the small farmers and driving them 
into towns compelled them to sell their 
labour force to those who were in 
possession of the means of proluction 
Invention of machinery further develop 
cd the industr al system and increased 
the number of workmen 

^ w 377 ; 

Capitulation The treaty which settles the 
conditons under which a place bes eged 
IS abandoned to the commanding off ccr 
of the besieging armj The instrument 
conta ntng the terms of an agreem n( of 
surrender (Wheaton International Law) 

Capture In International Law it means a 
taking or seizure of the goods of an 
enemy , at aking of prizes m tunc of %var, 
particularly at sea Capture is a hostile 
*eizure by one country of the ships of 
goods of the subjects of another country 
with which it IS ti a state of war, with 
intent to keep or deprive the owner of 
the thing seized. 


Capture is lawful m any waters 
except the territorial waters of a neutral 
state ^ ^ ^ ?njr 

f 

Cartel Conventions between belligerents 
providing for certain forms of inter 
course despite hostilities (Shastn) 

Cartel Ship Vessels employed either to 
carry communications or to transport 
exchanged prisoners (Wheaton Vol II) 

I A ship used between belligerents 

under cartel A cartel ship sa [5 under 
a safe conduct given by an officer called 
a commissary of prisoners, \ ho resides 
m the country of the cnemj She is 
protected from capture or molestation 
both when she has prisoners on board 
and when she is upon a vojage to fetch 
prisoners of her own countrj or is re 
turning from handing over those belong 
ingto the enemy (Hall International 
I.aiv) I 

Cash and carry —Refers to a provision in 
sorted m the United Stales neutrahtyact 
from May 1937 to Apr I 1939 that 
belligerents buying go ds other than 
munitions would have to pay for md 
lake title to the goods in the Un ted 
States and transport them m a Vessel 
notmdertle United States flag 

Castes Scheduled The term Scheduled 
castes os d in the constitution Act was 
adopted by the Government of India and 
the Secretarj of state al the suggestion 
of ll e Government of Bengal to replace 
the phrase d'^pressed classes 
attRt’n I 

Casting Vote The deeding \ote which a 
diairman has power to give when there 
ts an equally of votes tnr I 

Cataatrophism Social A theory of tome 
socialists, ivhocountupoaa sociaol calas- 
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trophe, such as general strike, to intro- 
duce a new economic and social regime 
( Angelo Rappo-port). I 

Caucus. A conference of a political party 
or group to determine upon the policy or 
candidate to be supported in the election. 

Cell. Smallest unit of a political organiza- 
tion. Used most often in the Communist 
system. I 

Censor. An Officer whose duty is to ex- 
amine letters, telegrams, news, etc., and 
deletes obiectionable portions before 
they are delivered or published. 

1 

Censorship. Examination of Communicat- 
ions, printed material, and moving pic- 
tures with a view to preventing trans- j 
mission, publication, and exhibition of i 
parts which may convey military infer- j 
mation or endanger public morals. i 

t ' 

Censure. A vote of condemnation or dis- | 
approval; To vote disapproval. 
iRHra I 

Census. A periodical enumeration of the 
population of a countrj' under govern- 
ment authority- In India the census 
takes place every ten years. «DT-rD31^; 
TI^TWJTTfr i 

Centre- (See Central Government). 

I 

Central Government. The Central Execu- 
tive Government is vested’in the Gover- 
nor-General in Council. Thej' are whollr' 
responsible to the Inci-m Legislature, 
vrrart l 

Central Powers. Germany and her allies in 
world war 1 — Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Turke}'. 

^tu5=!ir tf^fr i 

Central Subjects. The constitution of 1919 
has divided the functions of the Govern- 1 
ment into Central Subjects and provin- j 


cial subjects. The following are the 
most important central subjects: A'lilitary 
matters. Foreign affairs. Railways, Post 
& Telegraphs, Income Tax, Currency, 
Coinage & the Public Debt, Commerce 
and Shipping, Civil & Criminal Law, 
Control of cultivation and Manufacture 
of opium. Geological, Botanical, .Archeo- 
logical, Zoological and Aletrological, 
surveys, Census and Statistics, Copy 
right and the Public Services Commission. 

wrqEsnr i 

Centralization. A political S)-£tem which is 
in favour of administering all matters 
of the state by a Central Government. 

Centralization of Capital. The merging of 
capital by the joining of several enter- ' 
prises into one. '5 'HI t 

Certificate. A testimony in writing of 
something having been done, or a docu- 
, ment granting the holder some particular 
privilege or reward. 5T?IRig5T I 

Certificate of election. Official notification 
from the proper authorities to a person 
that he has been elected to office, 
fliqf'qq imtW’UI I 

Certificates of Incorporation. Certificates 
granted to public companirs after the 
necessary formalities have been complied 
with, stating that the companies 'have 
been duly registered and are now incor- 
porated under Companies Acts. 

Certification. An act of the constitutional 
head by virtue of wbich a bill rejected 
l)y the Legislature, can be enacted into 
law, 

Cessation. Termination. Used very frequ- 
ently to refer to the end of hostilities. 
fauiT t 

Cession. Cession is the formal handing 
over by agreement of territorial possess- 
ions from one -intcrnaiiniml person to 
another A Lawrence). %;?r?IrTr- 

I 
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Chamber of Commerce A local ass jciation 
of commercial men formed for the 
express purpose of regulating and pro 
tecting their general trade interests 
snmtT i 

Chamber of Deputies Name of the lower 
house in the national parliaments of a 
number of Countries, the most widely 
known of which is Trance 

Chapiberlaln Lord An officer o f the king’s 

Household, who changes with the Ministry 
of the day I 

Chamberlain, Lord Great The Officer iii 
charge of the Houses of Parliament 
with ceremonial duties 

Chancellory 1 Office of the Chancellor 
2 (Plural) Used loosely to mean foreign 
offices 

Chancellor Judge or presiding judge of 
the court of chancery In modern Lin, , 
the term is also used as the title of 
several judicial officers attached to bi 
shops or other high digntlanes The 
head of the state m German} is called 
Chancellor 

Each University has its Chancellor, 
who as the supreme bead of the Institution, 
directs its policy TrJttr=tfl, 

^ inn?f i 

Chancellor of the Exchequer An officer 
onginally appointed to act as a check on 
the Lord Treasurer, and a Judge of the 
Court of Exchequer sitting as a court of 
Equity Now he is m theory one of the 
Commissioners of the Treasurj 

He is the head of tlie Treasuij, 
though in theory the Exclicqaer is only 
a branch of the Treasury He controls 
the Treasur} b} himself 
^ilfS I 

Chancellor of the lord* The Lord Qiance 
llor origiinlU called Lord Hish Chan 
cclior, occupies one of the oldest offices 


*tn the British Government His duties 
arc partly equivalent to those of the 
minister of justice in other governments 
He is the chief judge of the High Court 
of Justice and the Court of Appeal and 
he presides over the House of l^rds 
He IS m charge of the Great Seal. 
Justices of the Peace and country court 
Judges are appointed and removed by 
him (Gilchrist) slUR yqmivftu I 
Chancellor the Lord High He is the 
highest judicial officer of (he realm and 
* supreme judge of the court of Chancer} 
Keeper of the Great Seal and Priv} 
Councillor. Rninf? i 

Charged Affairs (l) Persons invested 
with the affairs of their Government at 
the seat of foreign government Diplo 
matic agents, envO}S etc 

(2) A subordinate diplomatic 
I agent, accredited to the Foreign Minister 
of the Stale where he resides 
I 

Charter (1) Written document granting 
privileges or rights It is usually 
granted by the Sovereign 

(2) A grant made by the savcreign 
either to the whole people or to a portion 
of them securing to them the enjoy- 
ment of certain rights (Bouvicr) 

I 

Chartered Accountant A person who holds 
a certificate from the Institute of Char~ 
tered Accountants, stating that he has 
been admitted to membership, and is 
therefore fully competent to undertake 
account's work etTviyd «isj<*> I 
Chartered Bank A bank which trades 
under a special Charier granted by the 
government ^ I 

Chartered Company A company which 
carries on business under a special Char- 
ter granted by the government as dis- 
tinguished from one registered under 
the Companies ^ct !T?T*nrtT I 
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Chartism. A radical political movement in 
Britain which arose in 1837 and lasted 
until 1848. It was the expression of 
discontent of the British working-men. 

Chartist Movement. The first modern 
effort of the working class to better its 
Political Status. It was an English 
movement prior to 1850} an effort to 
achieve for the workers the gains re- 
ceived Joy the middle classes in the 
Reform Act-of 1832. 

Chauvism. Exaggerated nationalism or 
more broadly exaggerated devotion to 
any cauce. (Walter Theimer). 

Cheka, It was an extraordinary commission 
in Soviet Russia, which was meant for 
the suppression and punishment of 
offences against the state, and parti- 
cularly for the detection of attempts at 
Counter revolution. It had the power i 
of life and death virtually without 1 
restraint. There were regular courts in 
Russia and a regular judicial process, but 
the Cheka did not work through the 
Courts. It investigated, tried, condemn- 
ed and executed through its own machi- 
nery. In 1922 the body was abolished 
and its investigating functions given to 
one of the administrative departments 
of the Union. The prosecutions are 
now conducted in the regular courts. 
These Courts of varying grades are 
made up of elective judges and assessors. 

I 

Chemical Warfare i 

Chief Baron of the Exchequer. The Judge 
who presided in the Court of Excheq- 
uer. His powers are now exercised by 
the Lord Chief Justice (Judicature Act, 
1925, S. 35). smur qfte 


Chief executive. The principal adminis- 
trative official and head of the executive 
branch of a government, as the governor 
of a State of the United States or the 
President of the United States. JT^nr 

Chief Justice, Presiding or principal judge 
of the High Court. JTvn^r I 

Citizen. Citizen has been defined by Vattel 
as "the member of the civil society, 
bound to this society by certain duties, 
subject to its authority and equal parti- 
cipation] in its advantages.” Arisfotles’ 
definition of a citizen is:-"One woh has 
a share in the Government of the coun- 
try and is entitled to enjoy its honours.” 
Citizens, said the supreme Court of the 
United States in a noted case, are mem- 
bers of the political community to which 
they belong. They are the people who 
compose the state and who in their 
associated capacity have established or 
subjected themselves to the dominion of 
a government for the promotion of their 
general welfare and for the protection 
of their individual as well as their 
collective rights. According to We- 
bster “citizen is one who enjoys the 
freedom and privileges of the city as 
distinguished from a foreigner, or one 
not entitled to its franchise.” Johnson 
defines it— ‘a freeman of a city.' 

JTRfiqt; I 

Citizenship. Status of being a citizen. 

Citizenship of a state may be 
acquired by one of the following ways, 
namely. 

1. Birth within a place subject to 
the jurisdiction of the state including an 
embassy in a foreign country or through 
inheritance from a citizen father. 

2. Direct grant or conferment of 
the state. It is generally called natura- 
lization. 

3. Indirect grant or recognition 
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of citizenship through other modes, 
such as marriage, legitimatmn, adopta 
tion the purchase of a real estate, long 
resiaence m the country, entrance into 
the public service of a state and the ! 
political incorporation of a foreign I 
country I 

City Council The legislative body m the | 
government of the cities Municipal 
council (Bouvier-Law Diet ) A part of ' 
the legislative poiver of the state within | 
a limited district, the agents of the 
inhabitants of a muni'-ipalitj so long as 
tbej act wiihin the scope of the audio 
rity confered upon them by Law, a 
public board of municipal governmental 
purposes (Cyclopedia of Law & pro- 
cedure Ame lean) stn? I 

City Election Municipal election held in 
a city or town for electing Councillors 

City Limits Corporate limits of the city, 
ternional limits of the cit) TjTfZ 
efimq I 

City of London Court A court having a 
local jurisdiction within the cil>>of 
London, practically a country court Sec 
'Majors and Citj of London Court’ 
jpr sqmrH?! i 

Civics Science of Citizenship rfirtltT 
siTTiy, I 

Civic Ideal. The modern Civil ideal is 
a comprehensive one It aspireS to 
mahe the place of one’s birth and rest 
dence not onl) beautiful, but also an 
embodiment of the lofty aims of human 
Organization It in«pires the citizen to 
mahe Ins country not roereU inferior to 
none in material things but aUo in 
•^-curing the conJiMons of progress to 
wards the higher purposes of life for 
each and for all» It prompts him lo 
endeavour to contribute his b st torards 
the establishment of better, freer and 
happier wo Id than he fouad it forererj 


member of the human race, irrespective 
of his colour creed and country (Laliri 
and Baniierjee) I 

Civic Rights Rights of the citizens 

«nnF(5B fifariT, qlc i 

Civil Action Proceedings by way of 
actions as contrasted with criminal 
proceedings spTqqiijl I 

Cm! Commotion An insurrection of the 
people for some purpose though it may 
not amount to rebellion I 

Civil Law A term applied m most coun- 
tries to that branch of law wh ch governs 
the relations of the citizens one to 
another sirniTR 
71^ I 

Civil Liberty (l)CiviI Liberty consists in 
protecting the rights of individuals b) 
the united force of «ocieij (Blackston s 
commentarnes on the Laws of England) 
It la the natural Liberty so far restrained 
by human laws as is neccssar) and ex 
pedient for the general advantage of the 
public 

(2) Tl e sum of freedoms which 
m modern democracies the individual 
has a right to claim They consist 
mainly in freedom of personal action 
(Movement, assembly an 1 association) 
and freedom of religion and cvpre smn 
of opinion (press and speech) *nntTT 
I 

Civil List. Name given to the annual pay- 
ment made to the King md other mem- 
bers of the royal familj If is settled 
at the beginning of each re gn. King 
George V an 1 his Quee i received a civil 
hst of £ 470 000 a yei' In 1931 Kng 
Georg'* surrerdered f 50,000 a year as 
liis contributian to national economy, 
and other members of the royal family 
m !ci roponoaa! ‘acriTices 
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Civil Prisoner. It means a prisoner 
imprisoned for performance of a ‘Civil 
obligation’. ^ I 

Civil rights. Rights granted by a state 
equaiiy to all its citizens and inhabitants. 
In democracies these rights are consi- 
dered as protecting a person from the 
State as well as from other individuals. 

Civil Servant. A member of the staff of an 
executive department 6f the Govern- 
ment; an officer emploj'ed in a depart- 
ment of the State with the approval of 
the Treasur}’. For superannuation pur- 
poses a civil servant is a person hold- 
ing his appointment directly from the 
Crown, or one who has been admitted 
into the Civil Service with a certificate 
from the Civil Service Commissioners, 
and whose salary or remuneration has 
been provided out of' the Consolidated 
Fund, or out of money voted by Parlia- 
ment (See Superannuation . Act 1859, 
S. 17) He holds his office during the 
royal pleasure, and his salary is charged 
on the annual votes. I 

Civil Service. The Civil Service consists of 
the paid officials serving in Government 
administrative departments. It does not 
include judges, officers of the army and 
navy and law makers In India the 
term is used in a special sense. The 
Indian Civil Service together with the 
Provincial civil Services is used nar- 
rowly to designate different classes of 
Officers, appointed for general adminis- 
trative work. Their main function are 
connected with police, administration, 
collection of revenue and the adminis- 
tration of justice. In other Govern- 
ments tliis term usually means the 
clerical establishments of the govern- 
mental departments. (Gilchrist Princi- 
ples of Political Science). 

^ I 


Civil War. An internecine war; war carried 
on between opposing parties in the 
same country, ^ I 

Class. The Communist’s Manifesto says 
“By bourgeoisie is meant the class of 
modern capitalists, owners of the "means 
of social pioduction and employers of 
wage labour. By proletariate, the class 
of modern wages labourers, who having 
no means of production of their own, 
are reduced to selling their labour power, 
in order to live’’ (See Labour Move- 
ment). giT, 1 

Class - Collaboration. The ‘‘theorj” and 
practice of reformism, which results in 
subordination to the Capitalist class; the 
policj' that seeks to harmonise, or re- 
concile the interests of the capitalists and 
the workers-interests which are antagonj- 

• Stic and irreconcilable 1 

Class Consciousness. The understanding 
by the workers (proletarians) that (a) 
they represent a single class, nationally 
and intei nationally, separate from all 
other classes; (b) their class interests 
are irreconcilably opposed to those of 
- the capitalists against whom they must 
organise and fight to win their economic 
and social demands; (c) their final aim 

' must be Socialism i c. they must struggle 
to become ‘the j uling power in the state’ 
as the step towards freeing 'the whole 
of the society from exploitation, oppres- 
sion and class struggle,’ (Engels) 

Class Struggle. The struggle between 
oppressors and oppressed, between flic 
owners of the means of production and 
the masses of toilers .who own nothing 
but their capacity to labour. In past 
times the struggle was between the slave- 
owners and their slaves, later between 
the feudal barons and the serfs and the 
rising CAPITALIST class, to d.ay bet- 
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ween capitalists and wage labourers 

Class War This term is often used m 
socialistic literature and is one of the 
fundamental principles of socialism 
It means ific struggle of the proletariat, 
grouped as a class against the bour- 
geoisie, for the purpose of abolishing 
the existing capitalistic regime, pruate 
property ^- 35 1 

CVeanrrrg' CTrirorir* ^Tferaaftonaf Sarfy in 1 
1943 tuo plans were pot forward, j 
practically sumultaneoualy, for the crea- 
tion of machinery for the economic 
organisation of the world after the 
conclusion of hostilities Neither was 
m a sense official certainly not definite, 
but the both had \ery considerable 
weight behind them Lord Ke>nes the ^ 
•author* of the Keynes Plan, was an | 
official of the British Treasury, the other 
generally known m the Morgenthau or 
White Plan, was prepared in the offiice 
of the United States Secretary of the 
Treasury 

Clericalism. (Gerical Reaction, clerical- 
Fascism) Political activities of the 
churches (Protestant, Greek Orthodox, 
Roman Catholic, etc ) aimed at streng 
thenmg their economic and social power, 
and also as contributing to that end as 
well IS for its own sake, defending the 
old exploiting orders whether feudal, 
capitalist or fascist against the advance 
of ihe Labour democratic movemen*. 
<rr^<i-OT=tir!r i 

Clerk of the House of Commons is ap- 
pointed bj the Crown as under clerk of 
the Parliaments to attend upon the 
Commons He signs all orders of the 
House endorse-^ the bills sent or return 
ed to the Lords, and reads whateieris 
required to be read in the House. He 
has the custody of all records and other 
documents ^ W f 


Clerk of the Parliaments One of the 
chief officers of the House of Lords 
He IS appointed by the Crown, by letters 
patent On entering office he mikes a 
declaration to make true entries and 
records of the things done and passed 
m the Parliaments and to keep secret 
all such matter^ as shill be treated 
therein He endorses on eicrj Act the 
date on which it receives the Roj’al 

I Assent qrf^nn^ ^ 4P4t 

^ I 

Client State A country nomimlly indepen 
dent, but because of outside financial 
intervention, subject to a greater or 
lesser degree of imperialist political 
domination, e g Portugal I 

Closed Door Policy It is the opposite of 
the open door poi cy It means prefe- 
rencees, discriminations, and monopo 
lies, not only as regards trade and 
commerce, but also as regards colonial 
shipping, investment and settlement Its 
purpose IS to strengthen the economic 
ties between the mother country and the 
colon> and shut out foreigners from any 
appreciable share in the profits. 

3frrnT«i I 

Coalition Union of different Political 
parties to conduct the government of 
any country or province. In politics a 
working arrangement between two or 
more parties, usually made m order to 
carry on the govenment, An alliance 
between states for combined ac.ion ^ 
nJnsln ^ » 

Codification. The act of putting a body 
of laws so related to each other as to 
a\oid inconsistency and oierlapping 

Co Education A sy«tem of education in 
which boys and girls arc taught together. 

r 
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CcErcion.. Application of force, to compel 
a person or persons to a certain line of 
action which is usually distasteful. 




Collective Security. The principle that all 
countries should together guarantee the 
security of each individual nation. 

Collectivism. Term first used when Mikh- 
ail Bakunin described himself as a 
collectivist anarchist. A cangress at 
Havre in . 1880 adopted a collectivist 
programme, demanding the state owner 
ship of all means of production, to secure 
for the community as a whole an equit- 
able distribution of the fruits of their 


associated labour. 

A term covering all economic and 
political systems based on co-operation 
and central planning including Socialism 
and other minor systems such as co- 
operativism, corporatism, state control 
and co-ordination of economic li.fe. 


:ollege. A corporation created for the 
promotion of learning and, in some 
cases, for the support of persons who 
devote themselves to learning. « 


Colonial Office. Department of the Bntish 
Government responsible for the affairs 
of colonies. I 


Colonial Trade. Is the distinct trade car- 
ried on between the traders of a mother 
country and those of her colonies. 

Colony. A settlement of people who have 
iniErated from their native land to some 
possession of the mother ' country. 
^ settlement of a migrated body of 
-persons. Colony is a dependent politi- 
cal community, consisting of a number 
of citizens of the same country who 
have migrated to people another country 


and remain subject to the mother coun- 
try (Black Law Dictionary). 

2 According to Greek ideas, the 
Colony was an independent state connec- 
ted with the mother country chiefly by 
religious ties. 

3 The present meaning of the 
teim as interpreted in Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed since 1889, includes ever}'' 
British possession except the Channel 
Islands, the Isles of Man etc. (Ency. of 
Laws of England). 

The ancient Hindus established 
several colonies and spread their culture 
and civilization there. Java, Borneo, 
Sumatra, Combodia, and some others 
were Hindu colonies The Greeks were 
also considerable colonists and later the 
Romans. Britain being at one time a 
colony of the Roman Empiie. Colo- 
nization, in its more modern significance, 
was the result of important geographical 
discoveries made in the Western World 
in the Hth Century, and later by 
the Spaniards, Portuguese, Dutch and 
French. From about the begining of 
the l7th Century England developed 
a colonizing spirit which soon extended 
the boundaries of the Empire. New 
foundland, Virginia the West Indies 
gradually became British possessions. 
New Zealand and South Africa were 
also added in the British Empire. 
Though 13 colonies of America were 
lost to England, her possession remained 
and continue to this day of immensly 
greater extent than the colonial possess- 
ion of any other country. The latest 
colonies to be incorporated in the British 
Empire were those of the Transval, 
Orange and Kenya colony. In the last 
War (WH-WIS) the Allies succeeded 
in taking from Germany the whole of 
the 1,100,000 square miles of her colo- 
nial territory. I 
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Colony, Senn A country partly under the 
domination, economic political and milt 
tar), of imperialism e g China and 
^gypti before the second World War 
I 

Colonization Act of founding settlements 
abroad siHRI I 

Comintern Construction for Communist 
International, tlic international orgaoi 
zation of Communist Part) 

Comity of Nations That body of rules which 
tAe 6tafes oAscrvc fowanf one anotAer 
from courtesy or conienictice but which 
are not binding as rulcj of internatiomi 
law ?r^r ?flsr i 

Commander m Chief The title of the high 
est millitary officer m the arm> of a 
nation sivn^ I 

Comniercial Court The court in the King's 
Bench Division in which commercial 
causes arc heard *tnR(ria» **irtn<5wr I 
Commercial Treaties Signed itreemeofs 
between independent nations for the 
purpose of regulating or facililatirg the 
commerce earned on between them. 

Committee A number of persons selected 
from the members of a society, company 
or meeting-, to act for and represent th« 
general body .n ill matters md question^ 
referred to them for consideration 
Committees are either provisional that 
IS, their term of office expires as soon aa 
the matter referred to them for const' 
deration has been settled, or thej arc 
permanent to act for a C'-rtaio specified 
time \ 

Comity of Nations It is the recognition 
which one state or nation allows witbiq 
Its territorj to the legislative, executive, 
or judicial acts of another countrj, 
having due regard to international dutj 
and convenience and to the rights of 
Its own Citizens who are under the pro- 
tection of Its laws 


It IS the formal expression and 
ultimate result of that mutual respect 
accorded tliroughout thq c vilircd world 
by the representatives of each sovereign 
power to those of ever) other in consi 
dcring llie effect of their officiaf acts 
Its source IS a sentiment of reciprocal 
regard, founded on identity of position 
and similarit) of institutions (Ameri- 
can Ency. of J-aws) ^ften 

Common Law It ts the unwritten law est 
nbhshed by custom, usage and precedent, 
anif noC Ay statue fJofA statute faw 
and eqjit) over rule comm,n liw wh'’ii 
c-iuts are called upon to decide bet 
ween them SIRR? F^fvi, 
fiifa I 

Communal Award iriWirtfin? I 
CommunaJism A Theory of government 
which aims at complete autonomy of 
communities and towns, the abolition of 
central and national government and the 
establishment of a federative authontj 
nm c^nmnfR^tT i 

Commumsm The Social movement which 
claims to put an end to the capitalist 
system and private onncrslnp with the 
object of establishing a dictatorship of 
the proletariat It also maintains the 
right of the stale to control production, 
distribution and consumption, and an 
equitable division of labour 

The communist creed was based on 
strict Marxism interpreted b) Lenin Its 
philosopli) IS materiahsCic. ft demands 
not only common ownership of the 
means of production, but also common 
cnjo)ment of the goods of consumption 
Modern communism gained great 
political importance* as the creed of 
governing part) vvhicli obtained power 
under the leadership of Lenin m the 
second phase of the Russian revolution 
(October 1917) It was conititufed a 
world niovcment by tlic estabhshmcnl of 
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the Third International in 1919. Recen- 1 
tly, in 1943, Stalin abolished -this third 
International for the reasons of political 
expediency. 

Communism as a sociaR system is 
not a new idea, as it has existed since 
times immemorial The earliest form of ’ 
property was evidently communistic. 
Communism, or life in common, was 
practised by the Essenes and the Tiiera- 
peautea and by the Early Christian Church. 

Among the ancient philosphers 
Artistotle and Plato were in favour of 
communism. After the Reformation, 
communist communities were established 
in Germany, and several experiments 
were made in the United Stales during 
the 18th & 19th Centuries. Communism 
was advocated in France bj' Mably, 
MorelH, cabet and saint-simon. In 
England Robert Owen advocated the 
cause of communism. ( Woolsey-Com- 
munism & Socialism). 331 

I 

Communist Manifesto. A small Volume by 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels in 
18‘18. It is the basic statement of 
socialist doctrine, outlining the inevi- 
tability of the class- struggle, and the 
ultimate doom of Capitalism. 

^r . tis i 

Communist Party. A political party adhereing 
to the principles of Communism. 

According to the Communist Theo- 
ry there can only be one party-the 
‘Communist Party’ which is described 
as ‘the vanguard of the toilers in their 
struggle for strengthening and develop- 
ing the socialist system’. ?ri?3rgr^'r | 

Commute. To change a punishment or penalty 
to a lighter one by an authority with 
pardoning power. EpTT 

N213T I 

Companies. Are associations of persons for 
carrying on trade or business. 


Comparative Law. The study of several 
, systems of law for the purpose of 
comparison of their legal principles and 
institutions 

Compromise. There is said to be a compro- 
mise when disputes or differences bet- 
ween parties are settled by some con- 
cession being made on both sides. 

Comptroller. One who controls or checks the 
accounts of others originall)'^ by keeping 
a counter-roll or register. 

1 

Comptroller-General. Head of the General 
Accounting office whose function is to 
approve claims for and against the 
. government of the United States, includ- 
ing general governmental expenditures, 
and to audit the governmental expendi- 
tures. 5iiiT5r ; 

mm 1 

Compulsory Voting. It is sometimes held 
that each citizen qualified to vote must 
be compelled to vote. In Spain and 
- Relgiuni there is actually a legal obli- 
gations on citizens to vote, Certain 
punishments follow failure to do so. 

Concentration Camp. German Nazi institut- 
ion for detention of opponents of the 
Nazi regime without trial. 

Concentration of Capital f Accumulation 
of Capitial). The Expansion of capital be 
the “Transformation of a part of sur-'N 
plus value into capital, not for satisfying 
the personal needs or whims of the 
capitalists, but for new production” 
(Lenin). I 

Conclave. A closed meeting. HWr; 

n^r I 

Concurring Opinion. A judicial opinion in 
which a member of a Couit agrees with 
the conclusion of the majority but by 
• different reasoning. Hpirk 1 
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Condominium A term m»ans control by 
two or more powers o\ er disputed 
territory m order to prevent colonial 
rivalry Schuman holds that inter 
national control of this typ** js almost 
always unsatisfactory and is usuall> 
unsucessful in the long run srfTniTHi, 
rrr Tngr 1 

Confederacy Confederation Certain Con 
federations have been known as confc 
deracies as the Confederate States of 
America I 

Congress (U S A) Chief Legislative body 
of the United Stales and other countries 
In the United States it consists of two 
houses sitting at Washington, the House 
of Representatives which consists of 
435 members elected by the states accor 
ding to population and the Senate of 
96 members, \wo from each state. The ' 
two houses sit separately, but the con* 
sent of both is necessarj to legislation 
Senators are electors for si^ years and 
, representatives for two Jlmisters are 
not the members of the congress and its 
legislation may be pronounced as invalid 
by the supreme court The president 
can veto its legislation but congress can 
overcome this by passing the voted 
measure again by two thirds majont) 
The Legislative competence of 
Congress is quite large The constitut- 
ion provides for regulation by the 
national government of such matters as 
are of common interest to the whole 
nation The most important of these 
national matters are (l) War and 
Peace, (2) Arm) and Nav) (3) Foreign 
and <JomesUc commerce (4) Naturali- 
zation (5) Monetary s)Stcm (6> Post 
OfSwes and Post roads (7) Federal 
Courts of Justice, (8) Taxation for the 
support and maintenance of Government. 

^*1 vikihut i 

Congress Indian National (‘*ee Indiaa 
national Congres* ) 


Congress Party xhe party which represents 
the objects and ideals of the Indian 
National Congress Tiiu is the largest 
siigle political party in India There 
are two winges withm the pari) Right 
wing a-d left wing Right wingers are 
those who scrupulously hold to the 
doctrine of non violent non co operation 
with the foreign Government The left^ 
wing Lonsists of those who hold the*" 
political Views of extreme nature 
?5r, ifinH q? i 

Congress of Soviets The congress of Soviets 
IS the supreme organ in the U 5 S R 
It IS composed of representatives from 
the different Soviets 

Each factory and each village of 
cultivators from the primary soviet 
The city workers^ soviet consists of 
one delegate from each factory and 
more in proportion to the number of 
workers therein together with delegates 
from each local union For the peasants ' 
each village has its local Soviet, ndiich 
in turn elects to the country soviet and 
this to provincial soviet Ordinarily 
every )ear the aty and provincial 
soviets Send their delegates to the All 
Russia Congress of Soviets It is to be 
noted here that whereas the city 
soviets send their delegates directly to 
the congress the village soviets send 
Iheir delegates to the Townslup Soviet 
and It to the countt) soviet and it to 
Ihc provincial soviet, which alone sends 
lU delegates directlv to the Congress 

Conquest According to Hill it consists in th* 
appropriation of the properly m and 
of the sovereignty over a part or the 
whole of the territory of a state and 
when defmitcl) accomplished vests the 
whole lights of properl) ard sovereignty 
over such tcrritor) m the conquering 
state ’ (Hall International law) fqinr I 

Conscience Objector A paafist a man who 
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refuses, to do military service for moral 
or religious reasons. In Great Britain 
the government while enforcing compul- 
- sory military service in 1916-17 allowed 
exemption to conscientious objectors 
under certain conditions. The objec- 
tors during the Great War were sent to 
prison camps or given work in non- 
fighting units. Under the Represen- 
tation of the people Act, 1918, all objec- 
tors were disfranchised for 5 years 

Conscription. A system of compulsory mili- 
tary service by lot or enrolment. 

Consent. Acquiescence, agreement, 

I 

Consent of the Governed. The theory that 
a good society must be based on the 
consent or consensus of the whole 
people or a majority thereof. The 
principle of popular sovereignty is akin 
to this theory. They form one of the 
cornerstones of democracy. 'Ur 

I 

Conservation. Preservation or protection of 
natural resources such as forests or soil. 

er Hi’gEir i 

Conservative Party. It is also known as the 
Unionist Parly which was in majority^ in 
' the House of commons. Traditionally 
the right wing party in the British 
Parliament, successjr to the Tory party' 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. Such 
■parties are often reactionary, indifferent 
or hostile to true spirit of democracy 
and social progress (Walter Theimer) 

Conspiracy'. It is a combination between two 
or more persons to do a criminal or an 
unlawful a-t by criminal or unlawful 
means. I 

Constituency. 'Body of persons entitled to 
elect representatives to a legislative 
■ body. p-fcrTnPq 1 

Constituent Assembly. A body which assem- 
' bles to. formulate the constitution of the 


nation. I%gi?r?f»Tr, I- , 

Constitution. According to Gilchrist th.e cons- 
titution of the state may' be defined as 
‘-'the fundamental rules which regulate 
the distribution of powers in the 
state or which determine the form of 
government,” Austin, the well-know 
authority on law, defines it as ■ "that 
which fixes the structure of the supreme 
government.” Dicey, the greatest autho- 
rity on British Constitution, defines a 
constitution as "the product of all rules 
which directly or indirectly affects the 
distribution or the exercise of the so- 
vereign powers in the .State.” • Sir 
James Macintosh remarks — "By the 
constitution of a state I mean the body 
of tliose written or unwritten funda- 
mental laws which regulate the most 
important rights of the higher magis- 
trates and the most essential privileges 
of the subjects. (Laws of Nature and 
of nations). 

Charles Borgeaud, a high authority 
on the subject of constitutions, gives the 
following definition-"A constitution is 
the fundamental law according to which 
the government of the states is organized 
and agreeable to v/hich the relations of 
individuals, or moral persons to the 
community are determined. It may' be 
a written instrument, a precise text or 
senes of texts enacted at a given time 
by a sovereign power" ‘A conriitution 
in the American sense of the word’ said 
Mr. Justice l\Iiller, ‘is a written instru- 
\Tient by which the fundamental po\^^:rs 
of government arc established, limited 
and defined, and by which those powers 
are distributed among several depart- 
ments for theiy more safe and useful, 
exercise for the benefit of the body 
politic’ (Quoted by Morse in his 
"Citizenship by birth and Naturalizat- 
ion)’’. 
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Constitution, American Section I of article I 
of the Constitution of the United States 
of America, adopted in l/‘87, declares 
that 'All legislative powers herein 
granted shall be vested m a congress of 
the United States, which shall consist 
of a 'enate and a House of Represen- 
tatives’*. 

The words “herein granted’’ re\eal 
the fact that the Federal Legislature 
(Congress) is not the sovereign power 
but shares much of its sovereignty with 
» the slates and the people as a whole, 
and in fict derives its power solely } 
from the p'ople 

Sovereignty in America resides m 
the people as a whole and all the instru* 
ments of American Government are in 
the last report made by the people 
Article 4, section 4, clearly impose* a 
further obligation m relation to the 
component units of the United States 
of America namely the states 

“The United States <hall guarantee 
to every state in this Union a republican 
form of government, and shall protect 
each of them against invasion 

Thus it ma) be said that all the stales tn 
iheUnionareautoriomou republics their 
powers and functions being spccihed by 
the constitution The division of fuact 
ions betv een the stale government and 
federal government is based roughly on 
the principle that subject* of general 
interests, having application to the 
Federation is a who’e arc administered 
the Federal Government while sub 
jects m which the various states are 
individually interested arc administered 
by stategovcrnments 

Constitution Stahn On the mtistite of 
Comrade Stalin the Central committee 
of the Communist Partj ol the Sonet 
Union, at its meeting m Fchfuarj, 1935, 
passed a resolution to amend the Consti 
liition of the U» S S R 


Accordingly, the Congress instruct* 
ed the Central Lxecutive Committee of 
the U S S R to set up a Constitution 
Committee for the purpose of drafting 
the amended constitution On February 
7, 1935. jbe Centra] Lvcculnc Com 
imttec elected a Constitution Committee 
with Stalin as the Chairman 

The drafting of the Constitution 
proved to be a lengtlij process but at 
last the final plenary meeting of the 
Constitution Committee loA place on 
May IS, 1936 under Comrade ‘Claim’s 
Chairmanship 

The Committee carefully examined 
the draft of the Constiluiion that was 
submitted by the drafting sub comm ttee 
approved its final, wording and decided 
to submit It to the next *e'Sion of the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
USSR 

On June II, 1936 the Presidium 
of the Central Executive Committee of 
the U S S R heird the report of the 
Cliairman of the Constitution Committee 
and approved the draft that it submitted 
The Presidium decided to convene an 
All Union Congress of Soviets m Vov* 
ember 25 1936 to discuss the draft 
constitution of the USSR and it 
also dicidcd to publish the draft for 
Nation wide di»cussion 

The Draft Constitution did indeed 
become the subject ot Nation wide 
discussion at thousands of meetings of 
working people, in News Paper and 
magzine articles, iii the course of which 
a number ot addenda and amendments 
were proposed In his report at th* 
Congress of Soviets Stalm slate 1 that 
the Nation wide discussion has been 
extremrly useful in drawing up the final 
text of the constitution 

The Eighth Dttraordioaiy All 
Union Congress of Sovie's of the 
U. S S R melon November 25, 1935 
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There was only one item on the Agenda- 
the draft Constitution of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

After discussing Comrade Stalin’s 
report on the draft submitted by the 
Constitution Committee, the Eighth Ex- 
traordinary All Union Congress of 
Soviets, on December 1, 1936 approved 
of the draft and accepted it as a basis 
and set up a drafting committee of 220 
members to discuss the amendment and 
addenda which has been proposed and 
to decide 'on the final text. The com- 
mittee was instructed to submit to the 
Congress its final draft within three 
days. 

On December 5, 1936, after hear- 
ing a report by Comrade Stalin as Chair- 
man of the drafting Committee, the 
congress ratified the constitution (Funda- 
mental Law) of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

This is how the new Constitution 
of the U. S. S. R.' came into being. 
The people named it 'Stalin Constitut 
ion’, and by that name it has gone into 
historj, for its birth is inseparably con- 
nected with Stalin’s name. 

The adoption of the constitution 
was a new landmark in the historical 
developments of the U. S. S. R. It 
introduced complete equality for all 
citizens and consistently applied the 
principle of democratic centralism to all 
the links of Soviet system. Granting 
all citizens of the U. S. S. R. extensive 
rights and democratic liberties, the 
constitution at the same time guaranteed 
the ability to exercise these rights and 
liberties by providing all the material 
means needed for the purpose. 

The new constitution still further 
consolidated' the State-system based on 
the fraternity of nations. It provided 
for a form of organization of the power 


that was best suited to the interest of 
all the nationalities (T. M. Kalinin, 
The Soviet System'. I 

Constitution, Flexible. A flexible constiution 
is that which is elastic and can be bent 
in various ways and still retain its main 
features. The chief merit of flexible 
constitution is its adaptability. It is 
alterable without any difficulty and, 
therefore, it easil> meets new emergen- 
cies. The flexible constitution is thus 
very well suited to an advancing com- 
munity. Qpgicrr irfgNTsr I 

Constitution Day. September 17, the day 
commemorating the signing of the Cons- 
titution of the United States in 1718. 

Constitution, Historical or Evolutionary. It 
means a constitution which has developed 
through the accumulation of experience. 

HfkursT i 

Constitution, Rigid, A constitution, which is 
definite and fixed, is called rigid cons- 
titution. 

The rigid constitution has been 
adopted by practically all modern states, 
with the conspicuous exception of 
Great Britain. The dominions have all 
rigid constitutions, though a.^considerable 
flexibility has been given to the Domin- 
ion constitutions by the Statute of West 
id inis ter. 

I 

Constitution, Unwritten. An unwritten cons- 
titution is one in which most, but not all, 
of the prescription have been reduced to 
w'riling, that is they have not been pro- 
claimed by a ruler or framed by an 
assembly at a particular time and embo- 
died in a formal written instrurnent. It 
consists largely of a mass of customs,' 
usages, and judicial decisions, together 
with a smaller body of statutory enact- 
ments of a fundamental character, 
usually bearing different dates (Garner). 
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The best example of an unwritten 
constitution is that of Great Britain 
According to Boiintmy, a brilliant 
French Scholar, it is undoubtedly the 
first of all free constitutions in age, in 
importance and in originality,' (Consti- 
tutional studies) 

constitution, Written A written constitution 
13 one in which most of the provisions 
are embodied in a formally enacted 
written instrument or instruments It 
IS a work of conscious art and the result 
of deliberate effort to lay down once 
for all a body of coherent principles 
under which government shall be orga 
nized and conducted 

Generally a written constitution is 
comprised within a single document 
bearing a single date I 

constitutional Convention of 1788 The 
convention which was called to revise 
the articles of Confederation but which 
drew up the United States’ Constitution, 
It met in Philadelphia May 2a Seplem 
her 28, 1787 The Constitution was 
signed September 17, a date now annu 
ally celebrated as Constitution Day. 
The convention chose George Washing 
ton ss pres ding ofScer and inc)uded 
among its members an amazinglj large 
proportion of talented men Some of 
them were Benjamin Franklin James 
Madison, Edmund Randolph Alexander 
Hamilton, Gouverncur Morts all men 
of wide experience and kiowledge of 
various forms of Gov ernment 

Constitutional Government a constitutional 
Government is one whose powers are 

* defined and limited by the terms of 
constitution Such a Government has 
been aptly derenbed as one of laws and 
not of men I 


constitutional Law. It is a branch of public 
law containing so much of the political 
constitution as is laid down in positive 
legal rules and as including such sub 
jects as the forrration, powers and 
privileges of the legislature, the execu 
tive functions and powers of the Crown, 
the existance and composition of the 
Judicial establishments, the legal position 
of the clergy, the army, the navy and 
the various departments of the public 
service in relation to the Crown and the 
executive and the legislatures and the 
machinery of local government (Enej. 
of the laws of England) 

(2) Professor Dicy says- Consti 
tutional Law, as the term used in 
England, appears to include all rules 
which direct sovereign power in the 
state (Dicey Introduction to the Study 
of the Law of Constitution)” 
ffPIsT, fefii t 

Consul Is a public Officer appointed by a 
Government to reside in some foreign 
counir), in order to facilitate and pro- 
tect the commercial relations between 
his own country and that to which he 
has been 'ent In general, the duly of 
a consul is to watch over the commer 
cial interests of the State whose servant 
he 1', to see that the coritfUions of 
commercial treaties are properly observ- 
ed, to give hi9 best advice and assislaOvC 
to the traders and other subjects of the 
country he represents to prevent ihcir 
infringement of the laws to reconcile 
their differences uphold their interests, 
and, gcneially, to render the conduions 
of the subjects of theCountr> employing 
him, within the Jiroils of his consulership 
as comfortable and their transactions 
as profitable and secure as possible 

There are British consols or vice 
consuls at all the chief ports with which 
the nation has commercial relations. 
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. By a legal fiction, the consulate at 
any place is the territory of the country 
from which the consul is sent, and, 
consequently, acts done within a British 
Consulate are done in England. Marri- 
ages of'British subjects recorded in the 
consul’s Books are therefore valid. 

Consul-General. A consular officer ^ who 
supervises the consular functions either 
as an inspector in one office or over a 
considerable area. Tracer 1 


Consulage. The fees charged by a consul for 
obtaining his seal to documents, or 
other services rendered. 5iT3!??I-T?TqiU 1 
Consular. All that pertains to a consul. 
Consul-General. A consular officer who 
supervises consular functions m^one 
office or over a considerable area. 


consular Privileges and Immunities. The 
privileges and immunities granted to a 
' consular officer. They are less extensive 
‘ than those granted to diplomatic officers. 
In general they assure sufficient free 
dom of his 'office to permit him to per- 
form the necessary functions ^ his 

office. ^ I 

consulate. Is the office or residence and 
jurisdiction of a consul. . 'pl tr?, 

contempt of Court. (1) Failure ^ comply 
with an order of a superior Court, or 
an act of resistance or insult to the 
Judges. (2) Couduct likely to prejudice 
the fair trial of an accused person, 
- punishable by fine or impnsonment. 

Contraband. Goods which may be pfevenffid 
' from being delivered to a belhgere^l^ 
another belligerent, 


I 1., f . 

Convention, (l) Convening of an assembly for 
transaction of business on somewhat 
general term; inclusive of agreements, 
compacts, and mutual engagements of 
various kinds. .(Abott Law Diet. E 


(2) A parliament or assembl}' assem^ 
bled, but in which no act is passed or 
bill signed (Tomlin’s Law Diet.) 
uvrr; uu? 1 

Conventions. In Holsbury’s “Law of England’’, 
conventions are stated to be those rules 
and principles embodied in such prece- 
dents, practices and usages as have been 
from experience to be essential for the 
harmonious co-operation of the parties 
in whom the legislative and executive 
functions of the Government are in- 
vested. These are called conventions. 
i^3T, agr, ?i¥rT i 

Conventional. Depending on convention not 
spontaneous, that which is produced by 
or depends upon the agreement or 
mutual arrangement of parties (Burrell 
Law Diet.), asir | 

Convict. A person who has been adjudged to 
have committed a crime, and usually 
thought of as one who is serving a 
prison term therefor. I 

Convict Labour. Productive work done by 
prison inmates. I 

Convoy, A group of merchant ships protected 
in passage by a number of warships, 
j aicT I 

Co-Operation. Denotes, literally, a working 
together and is applied to societies for- 
med among the industrial or other 
classes for some commercial purpose. 
Hence the term Co-Operative society. 

Copyright, Copyright means the sole legal 
right to print or publish anything which 
belongs to the author or_ his assigns. 
Copyright is created by Statute, the 
substantive law on the subject being set 
fortli in the Copyright Act, 1911. 

Corporate State. ^ state system^ making 
professional and trade corporations the 
basis of tiic commonwealth. g?rfUFnrrJg, 
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Corporation Is a body or society authorised 
by Law to act as a single individual and 
to perpetuate its existence by the ad 
mission of new members T*rmT I 

Corporatism An Economical system like 
syndicalism, which aims at the amelt 
oration of the lot of the working man 
and not" the renovation of society 
1 

Corpus Juris Body of Laws srrnt 

fnrc • i 

Council A term of somewhat variable mean I 
ing used to designate a fair!) small 
governmental body It may be legis 
lative as a United! States city council 
or English county council, executive as 
the Trench Council of Ministers or 
have some of the attributes of both, as 
the Council of the League of Nations 
1 

Council Drafts Drafts issued by British 
Government upon the Indian Government 
and payable at the Bauks of India They 
are issued to prevent the frequent traos 
mission of bullion from one country 
to the other 

Council on Foreign Relations Private orga 
nization in New York City engaged m 
research and dissemination of infor- 
ajjj.ti.Qa on international affairs Its 
best known publication is the quarterly 
Toreigii Affairs 1 

Council of Four Inner group deciding poll 
ciesat Pans Peace Conference. Georges 
aemenceau (France), David Llo>d 
George (England) Vittorio Orlando 
(Itlay), Woodrow Wilson (United 
States ) ^ f 

council of the League of Nations The 
smaller of the two representative bodies 
m the League Organization It was 
neither an executive bod> nor an upper 
housci but more like a strong executive 
committee It included the great powers 


who wpre members of the League and 
usually 9 other elected members Although 
Its tunctions were largelj shared 
with the Assembl), it became in time 
the more important body in the consi 
deration of International disputes, 
partly because of Junctions isstgned in 
the Convenant partly because of its 
frequent meetings at least every three 
months — and partly because it was a 
smaller and los unwieldy body 
I 

Council of Minsters French term for the 
cabinet It is used to designate the 
formal cabinet sessions usually at the 
residence of the president of the re 
public attended and presided over by 
the president The ministers also have 
a less formal gathering called the cabinet 
council 1 

Council of National Defence In the United 
States an inter departmental defence 
committee set up during World War, I 
made up of the heads of War, Nav}, 
lotenor, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labour Departments Its function was 
to correlate industrial production and 
natural resources for national defence 
In World War II its functions were 
carried on by various agencies 

Council of Nationalities One of the two 
chambers m the Supre ne Council, or 
legislative body, of the USSR 
under the 1936 Constitution The 
members are elected pnimril) as re 
presentatiN es of the '‘nationalities’ 
found ID the republics of the Soviet 
Union or m special regions where 
nationalities are located 5rncrai*flqibT^i 

Council of People’s Ministers The heads of 
the government administrative depart- 
ments in Russia some-what coraparafafe 
to a cabinet in Western European states 
In addition to supervising the irorle of 
their individual offices, collectuclj thej 
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plan laws and the budget, and issue 
administrative orders: Before March, 
1946, they were called Gommissars. 

Council of State, French highest administra- 
tive court. See Administrative Court, 
Court of Cassation. ^13?? t 

Council of State Government. An asso- 
ciation of officials of state Governments 
interested in their mutual problems. It 
publishes the magazine State Govern- 
ment and the biennial Book of the 
States. ^'r I 

Council of the Union {U. S. S. R). One of 
the two houses of the Supreme Council 
or legislative body of the U. S. S. R. 
Members of this house are elected from 
electoral districts of 300,000 population. 

Councilman. In the United States, Member 
of a city council, SPT 

^ I 

Council of People Commissars. In Russia 
proper as in the union, the executive 
, functions are exercised by a Cabinet of 
ministers which is known as the Council 
of People’s Commissars. It contains 
twelve Commissars, each of whom is 
the head of an administrative depart- 
ment or commissariat. These Commis- 
sars are chosen by the executive com- 
mittee and are responsible to it. The 
Council of Commissars must keep the 
committee informed of all its decisions, 
but in matters of urgency may act on 
its own responsibility. Attached to 
each administrative department is an 
advisory board. ^ I 

Counter-Espionage. Efforts to counteract 

spying by the enemy. 

Counterfeit. ' To make imitation of money' to 
be used- for the real article, srrat 
- tnrmr i ’ 

Counter-Revolution A movement resulting in 
a forceful attempt to overthrow a success- 
ful revolution and to restore an earlier 


order. See Conservative, Reactionary, 
Authoritarian. 

Countervailing Duty. A tax placed on im- 
ports by a State to offset the effects of 
a subsidy granted on the same products 
in the country of their origin. It is a 
tax levied by a state to protect its own 
producers from advantages of subsidies 
enjoyed by foreign competitors. SJTH^ I 

Counterfeit Coin. Means coin that is not 
authorised by the state. snUT 

County. Anglo-American political subdivision. 
In the United States, it is a subdivis-* 
ion of the states, except in Louisiana, 
where they are called parishes. 

Coup D’etat. A violent or illegal change of 
government effected by holders of 
govertimental or military powers. It 
differs from a revolution by being made 
'from above’, while a revolution is 
made ‘from below'. A revolution is 
characterised by the participation of 
large masses of the people, while a coup 
d’etat is carried out by the state apparatus 
of parts. u 

County Council, Elected governing body of a 
council for administrative purposes, 
i . . ; 

Country Court. It is a courLin .England for 
civil actions, especially recovery of 
small debts. I 

Courtier. A messenger canydng official 
diplomatic correspondence. -The general 
rule is that he is a privileged person and 
immune to interference in the course of 
discharging his responsibilities. I 

Court of Arbitral Justice. International 
court proposed by the second Hague 
Peace Conference in 1907. It did not 
materialize as no agreement could be 
reached on a method of selecting judges. 

Court of Cassation. Tlic highest judicial 
court in France. isr'H 
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Court of Conflicts A French court tvhtch 
decides when there is a difference of 
opinion, whether a given case is with 
in the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Cassation the highest criminal and cntl 
court, or that the Council of State as 
the highest administrative Court 

Court of Criminal Appeal As the name 
indicates, an Lnghsh Court to which 
criminal cases maybe appealed from the 
assizes It is made up of judgf’s assign* 
ed from the High Court of Justice In 
rare cases appeal may be taken from 
this court to the House of Lords 
aunrrcni i 

Court Martial A court for trying or 
punishing the Military offences of 

ofEcers or soldiers (Tomlins Law Diet ) 

Convenant A convenant is an agreement 
between two or more persons to do one 
or more thing or things VJf, 

TT I 

Crime Wave A widespread increase in 

the cdmmission of crime 51^, 

Criminal Code A legal code defining 

crimes and the punishment therefor 

See rrjioe rode i 

Criminal Jurisdiction The authority of a 
court to try criminal cases , 

%?t I 

Criminal Law The law defining crimes 
and establishing the punishment there- 
for mR, yPiJT t 

Criminal Syndicalism A legal concept 

Avhich embodies a series of laws known 
as ‘ Criminal Sjndicahsm laws ' Their 
purpose IS to prohibit doctrines and 
aclnities involving use of violence as a 
means of social change, fnt t 

Criminal Tribes An> tribe gang or class 
of persons or anj part of a tribe, gang 


or class addicted to the systematic 
commission of non bailable offences is a 
criminal tribe (The Criminal Tribes 
Act 1924) 3iir^U7 J 

Critical Material Any raw Material abscrv 
lately essential in war production for 
which the supply is inadequate Term 
much used during World War II 
Criticism Self Political analysts of a mis* 
take by the party as a whole, or the 
Party organ or the member (s) respon 
sible for it Self criticism reveals 
whether there is a correct communist 
attitude towards mistakes and whether 
the necessary Jessons have been drawn 
’ The attitude of a political party 
towards its own mistakes is one of the 
most important and surest waysof judg 
lOg how earnest the party is, and how 
It, ID practice fulfils its ob igations to* 
wards its class and the toiling masses * 
(Lenin) wrm Tfisng I 
Croivn (1) The Government of the 
United Kingdom is m theory, an abso 
lute monarchy, m form a finiited or 
constitutional monarchy and m actual 
working a democratic republic The 
Sovereign stands at the head of that 
system In theory he is the supreme 
executive the source of all laws, the 
foonftirrr of jttstto: sad Ao*’focfr, tks 
commander m chief of the army, the 
navy and the air force A]] land is held 
by him directly or indirectly Parliament 
exists by hts will and right to vote for a 
member depends upon his grant 

The Sovereign, in reality possess- 
ed these and many other privileges for 
centuries To daj they have little or 
no political importance He is the 
supreme executive only in name and has 
very little to do with the composition o! 
Parliament On the other hand the 
pav/ers of the Crown are extensive 

(2) The Crown In Constitutional 
Law ismcrelj ao abstraction for the King 
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in his official capacity. The King is a 
natural person and the Crown is a legal 
abstraction. The Crown is a supreme 
executive authority, the King is its phy- 
sical embodiment”. Mr. Gladstone once 
remarked that there is no distinction 
more vita! to the practice of the British 
Constitution than that which exists bet- 
ween the King and the Crown, between 
the monarch as an individual and mon- 
archy as an institution. It is a distinct- 
ion which is often neglected by English- 
men themselves, for the laws of the 
British Constitution pay no regard to it. 
So in every day speech the English 
people attribute to their King as an 
individual many prerogatives which 
belong to the office that he holds. These 
prerogatives belong to an institution 
known as ‘the Crown’ — an institution 
■which might just as well be called 
the Chief Executive, or the Nation or 
the Will of the People. (Sir Sidney 
Low, The Governance of England). 

Crown Colony. Colony subject to control y 
by the Home Government in England. 

Crown Heads. Kings or queens. 

I 

Crown Prince. The heir apparent to the 
throne. I 

Crown Representative. The term was used 

' for the Viceroy of India or the Governor- 
General, in his capacity as the represen- 
tative of the King-Emperor, qJT 

I *' 

Crown Side. The Criminal department 
of the King's Bench. rpT 

I 

Crown Solicitor. The solicitor in England 
•ivho acts in state prosecutions. UUPntl 

‘ I 

Cruel and Unusual Punishment. A pro- 
hibition in the Constitution which has 


been interpreted as preventing torture 
or any punishment or fine, greatl)^ out 
of proportion to the offence. 
usrr I 

Cultivating Raiyat. Kaiyat, whose main 
occupation is cultivation and farming. 

I 

Culture. The arts, methods and techiniques 
by which humanity satisfies its needs 
and gives expression to what it experi- 
ences and to what it aspires, the sum 
total of the significant achievements and 
the accumulation of knowledge in man- 
land’s past, and conceived of as the only 
basis for further development. 

The culture of any epoch reflects 
the main characteristics of contem- 
porary society, specifically, its mode of 
production. ‘Tn every epoch the ruling 
ideas have been the ideas of the ruling 
class” (Marx). I 

Cumulative Voting. A system of pro- 
portional representation in which the 
voter elects several members of a legis- 
1 lative body. He is given as many votes 
as there are seats to be filled and can 
distribute his votes as he pleases, giving 
them all to one candidate if he so de- 
sires. 

j Currency. Anything which is used as a 
circulating medium and is generally 
accepted in trade as a representative of 
values of property. Whatever circulates 
conventionally on its own credit as a 
medium of exchange whether it be bank 
note, bill of exchange or government 
security is the circulating medium. 

(2) A term applied to the lawful 
coins and other recognised means of 
making payments, which pass current, 
or circulate in a country. Among sav- 
age nations, various kinds of articles 
have been used as a circulating medium, 
but as nations became more civilised, 
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the precious metals, particularly gold 
and Sliver, came generally to be employ- 
ed As trade advanced and commercial 
transactions became large and frequent, 
metal money was found to be inconve- 
nient for transport, and recourse was 
had to a paper currency A depreciated 
currencj is a currency of exchange 
value which is not equal to its nomi- 
nal value in bullion 

g?i, I 

Custody Imprisonment of a person con 
victed of crime or the safe keeping of 
one -arrested and accused of crime 
i 

Customs Customs are the taxes imposed 
by Government upon the iraporfation or 
exportation of certain goods and com- 
modities, they are levied as a means of 
revenue for the country The taxes on 
certain articles produced or manufac- 
tured and consumed in the country, or 
on certain trades and professions, 


are termed Excise The reader should 
notice this^disimction flinir, 

RUT, ^7, aryia \ 

Custom House A Custom House is a place 
appointed by the Government for the 
purpose of imposing and collecting the 
duties upon the exportation and impor- 
tation of certain commodities, and also 
upon the shipping trade generally, under 
the existing tariff of the countr)’ 
f 

Customs Union Two or more states that 
have a common tariff wall around them 
and none between them See Union 
ZoUverun wrmr ^ Rl Tout 
aryia? Trr t 

Czar or Tsar l Title for Russian sovereign 
from 1547 until 1918, the date of the 
death of the last Czar of Russia Title 
of the King of Bulgaria from 1908 to 
1945 2 One having absolute authority 

m some sphere TT 1 


•D’ 


Dail Eireann The lower House of the 
Irish Parliament ^ in ^77 fit 

?isn RT Rff&RT^ I 

Danubian Basin The region through which 
the Danube flows to the Black sea, 
comprising the former Austria, and 
Czecoslovakia, as well as Hungary, 
Yougoslavia, Bulgaria and Rumania 
ZT^ ^ I 

D A R Daughters of the American 
Revolution A women’s patriotic orga- 
nization composed of descendents of 
those who participated in the American 
Re\cIutiom ^ ^ 3?^ I 

Debasement The reduction of value of a 
unit of money m terras of other unitsof 
money or in the terms of gold content 
m tmR I 


Debate The formal discussion of propos- 
ed legislation in a legislative body accord- 
ing to the rules of parliamentary law 

rI7T^7; I 

Debt Limit The maximum legal limit for 
3 national debt Presumablj it is a 
legislative check, on executive borrowing, 
but usually when the executive needs to 
exceed the limit it is raised by the legis- 
lative branch Rrci-*ilRr I 

Decentralization Process of shilling con- 
trol from a central authontj to local 
ones, as from the national government 
to states (United States), provinces, 
counties, or cities f«l%^i(lR f<i di'l ^ I 

Declaration of Independence. The pro- 
clamation that the American colonies 
were free and independent states and 
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no longer subject to England. It was 
adopted on July 4, 1776, by the Conti- 
nental Congress. Written principally 
by Thomas Jefferson. wrai ^*1 1 

Declaration of intention. Formal state- 
ment by an alien that he intends to be- 
come naturalized. I 

Declaration Rights. In the Declaration of 
the Rights of man it is la'd down that 
the “free communication of thoughts 
and opinions is one of the most precious 
rights of man, each citizen, therefore, 
should be able to speak, write and 
print freel}--, subject to certain limitation”. 

Deductive Politics. It is the second name 
of theoretical politics which is concern- 
ed with a theoretical or speculative con- 
sideration of the fundamental principles 
and essential characteristics of the 
materials and phenomena with which 
political science has to deal with. It 
investigates the development of political 
thought, and enquires into the foun- 
dations of political authority. 

Declaration of War. A manifesto, or 
proclamation, issued by the government 
of a nation, making known that war 
exists between it and another nation 
named, I 

Declaratory Judgment. The power exer- 
cised by the courts to interpret the law 
in answer to a request for such a de- 
claration. I 

De Facto Government. A government 
which unlawfully gets the possession 
and control of the rightful legal govern- 
ment, and maintains itself there by force 
and arms against the will of the rightful 
legal government and claims to exercise 
the powers there. (American Encyclo- 
paedia of Law). I 


Deflation. It denotes a reduction in the 
amount of paper money in circulation. 

De Facto Recognition. An act where by 
a new government or state is made a 
partner in international relations of any 
kind without being formally recognised. 

Prof. Keith also mentions a novel 
form of recognition after the war of 
1914-1919 wherein ‘de facto’ recognition 
was granted to certain states prelimi- 
nary to consideration of their capacity 
for complete recognition. (Esthnia was 
thus recognised in 1919). It is open to 
• other powers to accord recognition to a 
government de facto, while declining to 
admit that it yet exists de jure. Presi- 
dent Carranza’s Government in 1915 
was recognized de facto. In 1921 the 
United Kingdom recognized de facto the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republic and 
de jure in 1924. 

De Jure Recognition. The formal reco- 
gnition of a new government or state. 

I 

Delegate. One deputed to represent any 
social or political body as congress 
delegate. I 

Delegation. 1. Group of delegates or 
representatives. 

2. The authorization by one party 
that certain of its functions shall be 
performed by another. 

Delegation of Power. The transfer of 
authority by one person to another. 

Deliberation. The act of deliberating, or 
of weighing and examining the reasons 
for and against a choice or measures; 
mature reflection J that act of mind 
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which examines and considers whether 
a contemplated act should or should not 
be done. (P. R. Ayar Law Lexicon ) 
r 

Deliberative Body A law making body. 

Demagogue. A person who tries to gain 
political badking by appealing to the 
prejudices of the masses of the people 
by such means as fantastic promises or 
the development of group hatreds 
Demarche. French word meaning a step 
Used to mean a dtplotnatic step or some 
decisive diplomatic action Tt3»tF<ra I 

Demilitarized 2one Area from which 
fortifications and troops have been 
' removed. ^ 1 

Demi-Official Partly official or authorised. 
I 

DetaobUiaatlon In military law, the dis- 
persal of an army or body of troops 
from active service. I 

Democracy. This word has been derived 
from the Greek word . ^Demos’ which 
means people Hence Democracy literally 
means the rule of the people or popular 
government. 

The most famous definition of 
democrat is of President Lincoln 
■ 'Government of the people, by the people, 
for the people *, I 

Democracy, Athenian. In the ancient 
world democracy had ihe fullest develop- 
ment at Athens. In the age of Pericles 
the popular assemblies, known as the 
Ecclesia became actually the governing 
and not merely the electing and cont- 
rolling body. All the most important 
governmental decisions, including the 
management of the whole foreign policy 
of the State and the initiation of legis- 
; latioa v.erft detcrmtnd by it. Questions 
: of finance and religion, complaints 
against the public conduct of individuals. 


passing of new laws and amendment of 
existing ones were settled by it. (Dr. fe. 
B. Majumdar.) l 

Democracy, Direct, (l) A direct demo- 
cracy is one in which the will of the state 
is formulated and expressed directly 
through the people acting in their pri- 
mary capacity. 

Such a type of democracy is possb' 
ble only where the area of the state is 
very small, where the people of the state 
can all meet and deliberate together to 
make Jaws 

(2) A direct democracy is one 
which is cariied on by representatives 
chosen by the people to act for them by 
Ihe people themselves directly in mass 
meeting or by use of. the refrendum. 
Under such a system the voters assemWe 
at a convenient point, enact their Jaws, 
vote the nesessary taxes, elect their 
officers and decide upon important ques- 
tions of public policy without the help 
of a legislative body. Manifestly a 
Government of this kind is possible only 
in small and sparsely settled commu- 
nities, where it is convenient for the 
voters to assemble at a common place 
and where the functions of government 
arc few and simple. Survivals of this 
type of government are found today only 
in a few of the small and scarcely 
settled cantons of Switzerland. sn«nj 
J 

Democracy, Indirect. Anindircctdemocracy 
is one in which the will of the state is 
ascertained and expressed through the 
agency of a small and select number 
who act as the representatives of the 
people. 

Modern democracy js indirect or 
lepresentative. In modern large nation 
states it is physically impossible for all 
the citizens to meet together and deli- 
berate, and hence instead of everybody 
attending the legislature the peop'e elect 
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the representatives by'^votel . Those 
representatives attend tlie legislature 
and action'behalf of the citizens. 

'jiwdn i 

democracy, Parliamentary. It is a syno- 

■ nym of indirect democracy which 'func- ! 

tions by means of representatives in 
Parliament, 7rf^re5=2?t 

■ I 

Democracy, Representative. A represen- 
tative democracy is a form of Govern- 
’ ment -which is administered largely by 
■ " representatives who act for the people 
“ since the‘ people themselves are ordi- 
narily too numerous to assemble to- 
gether for the purpose of making their 
'laws -arid defermining their policies. 

■ I 

De'ihocrat". Advocate of democracy; mem- 
ber of a democratic state or party. 

^ 1 ■ 

Democratic P.arty; . About, 1830 new par- 
ties began to arise in the United States 
of^America, one. the Democrats ..led by 

Andrew Jackson, the other, .the Whigs, 

c, . .led. by H,Qory Clay. .Tiie .democratic 
- . party held .extreme individualistic views 
on .the rights of the people, and strongly 

• opposed the protective tariff, the national 

bank etc. etc- JIsTRUT I 

Democratic-Republican Party. A name 
used to describe both the Republican 
' party Which arose as an anti-Federalist 

• party in 1792 and the party which elect- 
ed Andrew Jackson in 1828. The latter 
group," however, was only a faction of 
the former group. Both are the ancestors 

' of the present Democratic Party. 

^FI ^ 1, ' 

Dependency. (1) A dependency is a 
country with a subordinate Government. 
(Gilchrist, Principles of Political 
Science.) 


. ■ (2) According to John Stuart Mill 
'dependencies ’are outlyirjg territories of 
some size and population, which • are 
subject more or less to acts of sovereign 
on the part of the parliament . country 
without being equally represented in its 
legislature.’ 

(3) Country, state or province 
controlled by another sovereign. 

Deportation. Removal of a person out of 
the country. 

Depressed Classes. A new and less harsh 
term for the Untouchables in India. 

3TTfer?ir » 

Desert. To. quit the service of the armed 
forces without authorization. J 

Despot. A ruler who wields absolute' and 
arbitrary power. I 

Despotism. A system of government in 
which the ruler exercises absolute and 
arbitfa'ry power. 

Devalution, A reduction of value in currency. 

T ’ 

Dialectics. “The science of the generaj laws 
of motion, both of the external world 
and ’ 'oT liufria'n”’- jKouglit”. (Engels.) 

‘ '■ ... 
DialecticaT''Mate'rialisinV’” ''The wbrfd’'our- 
look of the Mar.xist — Leninisf party. 

It is called dialectical materialism' be- 
cause its approach to the. phenomena of 
nature, its method of studying and 
apprehending themj is dialectical, ^yhilc 
its interpretation of the phenomena of 
nature, its conception of these j)henomcna 
is materialistic.’- (History C. .P. S. U.) 
See Dialetics, Materialism. 

i , , . . 

Diarchy. The system of the separation of 
governmental functions in British India 
whereby the governments of the 'Indian 
Provinces and of the central government 
exercise certain functions while certain 
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others are reserved to the British. In 
the central government the reserved 
powers are defence and foreign relations. 

I 

Dictator. Person in a position of supreme 
authority; a statesman with absolute 
power to deal with a crisis. 

The word is now generally applied to 
any official exercising supreme power jn 
any country. Hitler in Germany and 
Mussoloni in Itlay are the most’ promi- 
nent examples of the modern dictator. 

f 

Dictatorship. The office or dignity of a 
dictator; a form of government in which 
the supreme authority in the state is ' 
vested in one person, called the dictator. | 
^wf^rFtar. ^rn«u*t«6?n, 

. gM t g tti 1 • ' 

Diet Name used for the representative 
body of the Holy Roman Empire and of 
similar bodies in other countries. 

This word was also used for the 
parliaments of the Germanic federation, 
and other states and provinces of Central 
Europe. sFsTHmttHl I ! 

Diehards. Extremely orthodox members 
'of the Conservative parly. 

I 

Diplomacy. The art and practice of con- 
ducting negotiations and making^treaties 
between nations or states; skill in nego- 
tiations of affairs with a- foreign state 
or country; tactful and adroit dealing 
especially in international affairs. ^ 
^usr. fnisrfircT I 

Diplomat. A person who is the political 
representative of his state at the capital 
of another state* There are four ranks : 
ambassadors, ministers, ministers resi- 
dent, and charges d’affairs 


Diplomatic Agents. Diplomatic Agents are 
the official representatives of a so- 
vereign or government of another coun- 
try 1 

Diplomatic Corps. The tctal body of diplo- 
matic officers at a given capital THT^- 

Diplomatic Corrsepondence. The messages 
sent between a diplomatic agent and his 
superiors in his home capital W 

«77-*g5f;? i 

Diplomatic Intervention Interference m the 
affairs of a state by a diplomatic Agent 
of another. Distinguished from inter- 
ference by armed force 
^lFa« I 

Diplomatic List. A monthly publication of 
the Department of State giving the 
name of the members of the various 
diplomatic staffs in Washington, D. C., 
«??iTv?ciuqr I 

Diplomatic Mission. I. The term of service 
of a diplomatic agent at a foreign capi- 
tal 2 The diplomat and his staff at a 
foreign capital Trj^ I 

Diplomatic Privileges and Immunities. As 
a representative of a sovereign or state 
it is assumed that in general a diplomatic 
officer is not subject to local jurisidict- 
ion where he is stationed, and that he 
must not be hindered in the performance 
of his duties As a result, he is not 
bound by the local laws in his official 
capacity, and his home, office, family 
and suite, or official family, are all also 
more or Jess free from local jurisdiction. 
'There are a few exceptions, such as 
quarantine regulations and certain pri- 
vate business transactions. The diplo- 
matic agent may in special cases volun- 
tarily come under local jurisdiction. 

Diplomatic Protection. The protection 'ex- 
tended by a state to its citizens within 
thc*territory of another state. Every 
state possesses the right thus to protect 
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- jts citizens abroad. This right is exer- 
'cised through, the diplomatic represen- 
tatives of the state, ff 

^ STSfT I 

Diplomatic Representative. It includes any 
person recognised by . a secretary of 
state as a consul-general of that state. 

Diplomatist. Term often used instead of 
diplomat. I 

Direct Action. The use of force and threats 
of force to achieve one’s political ends, 
as the forceful seizure of offices, election 
machinery or factories, I 

•Direct Election, An election in which the 
voter casts his ballot directly for a can- 
didate. United States senators were 
originally elected indirectly by the state 
' legislatures, but now they are chosen by 
direct election, sictf^ I 

Direct Legislation. Direct participation by 
the people in the process of legislation. 
fkWfwhr I 

Direct Primary, An election in which the 
voters of the various parties nominate 
their candidates for the final election, 
A Primary, msifetP I 

Direct Tax. A tax realized directly from 
a person concerned. 51^^ ^ I 

■ Direct Taxes. Are those fixed taxes which 
are imposed upon and payable directly 
by individuals, while the indirect taxes 
are those which are collected by different 
persons from those who eventually pay 
them. I 

Directive. An order or set of instructions. 

I 

. Director. In general he is one who is the 
chief manager of a scheme, design, or 
undertahing. More particular!}’, he is 
one of a number of persons chosen by a 

• • plurality of votes from among the body 

of proprietors to conduct the affairs 
of some jointstock undertaking. All , 


the directors, collectively, form th' 
•board of directors, and they, aii 
generally invested with certain power; 
by the acts of the legislature to whicl 
they owe their existence. 

Directorate. Means (l) The office of a 
director, or (2) The body of directors. 

Disaffection. Alienation of affection or 
good-will ; ill-will ; disloyalty and all 
feeling of enemity; disorder, 

T’or, tT I 

Disarmament. Abandonment or reduction 
of War-like establishments. 1 

Discretionary. The kind of power which 
involves freedom of choice. I 

Discretionary Power. A term which in- 
volves an alternative power, i. e a power 
to do or refrain from doing certain 
things. 1 

Disfranchise. To deprive of privilege of 
the citizenship. 

Disfranchisement. Taking away or depriv- 
ing a person of a franchise or the right 
' of electing or voting for a National 
Assembly; act of depriving ji^ople of 
the right to vote or to be represented 
on an elected body. TratfepEH I . 

Dissenting Opinion. The legal opinion of 
a judge who disagrees with the decision 
of the majority of a court. I 

Dissolution. The ending of the term of a 
parliamcntar}’’ body, such as the House 
of Commons,’ usually as tlic result of a 
vote adverse to the government. W 1 

Dive-Bombers. A type of bombing aircraft 
which can dive low and release bombs 
from very low altitude. 

I 

Divine Origin, Theory of. A theory which 

• attributes the establishment of the state, 
mediately or immediat'ely, to God or 
some superhuman power (Garnerj. 
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The Central idea of the (heory of 
Divine origin is that the state was found 
cd by God The type of state in which 
a roJer is regarded as the vice regent of 
God IS called theocratic or God ruled 
state (Gilchrist) ^ 

fk5:T.fr r 

Divine Right Idea that Kingship and 
other forms of authority are of divin® 
'anction I 

Division 1. A recorded vote m a legis 
lative bady* 2 A sub division of a 
government department sf 

Division of Powers Distribution of go 
vcrnmental functions between the federal 
Government and the States 

Doctrinaire. In politics, economics, a theo 
nst who follows one narrow principle 
or group y( principles regardless of 
practical considerations A statesman 
philosopher. Royal collard and hts roya 
list following who advocated a consti 
tution on historical principles oppo«ed 
to absolutist and revolutionary ideas 
ftrawff nrfr i 

Documentary Evidence Proof m the forn) 
of official papers TufwH nartCf I 

Dollar Diplomacy The execution of a foreign 
poficy which has the primary aim td 
enlarge and protect the investments of 
private capital from a given state in 
another state, usually less advanced 
economically 
TTSR^tfa I 

Dommion At the Colonial Conference of 
1907 the term 'Dominion' was adopted 
to denote those parts of the Birtish 
Empire, other than the United Kingdom, 
which had attained the full measure of 
responsible government, i c had ceased 
in fact, if not in law, to be dependen 
C1C5 The 'Dominions’ m this ncW 


sense were Canada Australia Kew 
Zealand the Union of South Africa and 
Newfoundland 

For mam years prior to tlie Great 
Uar the position of the self goy^rning 
Dominions witli reference to the United 
Kingdom was onquesiioned m actual 
practice the self governing Dominions 
were autonomous (Gilclinstl 
^iTHSTivninn^r. eiiDr^?r i 

Dominion Status The definition of Domi* 
jj/on status — known sometimes as the 
Balfour D-claration — is They (Self 
governing Dominions) are autonomous 
Communfiej mihin the British Empire, 
equal in *latus in no way subordinate 
one to another in any respect of their 
domestic or external affairs (liaugh 
united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown and freely associated as members 
of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations’’ Ttsv, wimm ^ I 

Dram of Bullion A phrase used m tbs 
Money market, when the gold standard 
IS in operation for the flowing away of 
our reserve of gold to such an extent as, 
if not checked would lOon be insufficient 
in the country to meet the requircmenis 
of trade 

Dual Monarchy Term used for the Empire 
of Austria Hungary during’ the period 
1S67 to 1919 IwTisratr ^ Trmr iPT 

Duce It 15 an Italian word which means 
fcadcr A tide assumed by the liaiian 
Dictator, Benito Mussolini ^31 

1 

Dumping It refers to the action of export* 
ing goods and selling at a price lower 
than those prev’ailmg for home con* 
sumption in order to undercut the pro- 
ducer m (he importine country and gam 
contreJ in the market Legislation against 
dumping has been passed by the United 
States Great Bntain and other countries 
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Duty- A form of tax. The taxes on 
beer or. whisky and on certain imports 
such as tobacco, watches, motor cars and 
matches . are called duties Those on 
beer and whisky, being collected on 
goods made in the country are called 
Excise duties. The others being on im- 
ports are called Customs duties. S7^r?r, 


Dyarchy. A term which means a dual 
government in the State. It came into 
use in the 20th Century when changes in 
the Government of India were under 
discussion, I 

Dynamic Policy.. A political term for an 
aggressive, expansionist policy. The 
fascist countries liked to call what they 
did as “Dynamic”. I 





Eastern Question. A term applied' to the 
' problems connected with the Government 
of the provinces or states on the southj 
east of the Turkish Empire in Europe. 

E-Boat. A small German motor torpedo- 
boat. 1 

Ecclesiastical, Denotes something belonging 
to or set apart for the church, as dis- 
tinguiihed from civil or secular, with 
regard to the word. (Tomlin's Law Diet.) 

Economic Determinism. The theory that the 
policies of the states and events of his- 
tory result from economic forces and 
causes, I 

Economic Imperialism. The establishment 
by one countrj’ of economic domination 
over other countries due to such factors 
■-as geographical proximity, the fact that 
the dominant State provides the best 
markets or sources of supply for special 
needs of the others, or political pressure, 
^ng^rstrsn^ i 1 

Economic Nationalism- The principle and j 
policy that a natio.u in its dealings iv'ith [ 
other nations should advance the cco- | 
nomic welfare of itself and its Citizens | 


to the exclusion of welfare of others. 
The nation is thus considered as an eco- 
nomic, as well as a political unit. The 
principle is dominant, for example, in 
a nation’s efforts to control markets and 
sources of raw materials 
1 

Economic Penetration. The process by 
which the State gains economic domi- 
nance in another State or a Colonial 
area, as by the more or less exclusive 
exploitation of raw mhterials or by 
providing essential needs in the latter's 
markets. 1 

Economic Warfare. An extreme degree of 
economic competition between two or 
more States mTT. I 

Economy of Scarcity, The theory or policy 
that the economic welfare of a country 
is advanced by a limitation of product- 
ion and hence by the increase oj price 
of goods per unit 
trg f?r?:i=ar sff ’xx 

xiTw 1 

Economy, State, Proper^^management of the 
state finances. 

1 

I Edict, An ordinance or command; S sl.nfute 
law. (Tomlin’s Law Did ) 
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^Iducation Department A government de 
parJment svhtch deafs with ah the 
matters concerning education f^i- 
J 

Educational Qualification A qualification 
forvotmg in certain states based on the 
citizen’s education. qlnrail 

Election In politics the act of choosing re 
presentative. It is "usually done by 
ballot, and m most elections a bare major 
ity of votes cast is sufficient to secure a 
return I 

Election, Direct a method of election m which 
the electors chose their representatives 
directly sn^itT fjrgHjT I 

Election, Indirect According to this me 
thod the wfiole body of voters m the 
electoral district chose a smaller number 
of intermediate electors and these in 
return elect immediately the represen i 
tatives or other officers for the national 
assembly or any other represinUltve 
body (Gamer) 

The President of die U S A and 
the Alderman of English County and 
town councils are examples of indirect 
election wntiTs fneHn » 

Election, General JV method of election in 
which all the representatives on a body 
are elected at once 
J 

Election Bye An election which is held 
to replace a representative who has 
resigned or died 

Election Commissioner Election commis-- 
sioners are persons appointed by the 
( overnra»nt for the purpose of making 
enqmrj into the cxistance of coriupi 
practices at elections an^fo decidcclect 
ion disputes T5iulu>i I 

Election Ag»nt- A person entrusted with 
the conduct and management of the j 
business of an election to legislative I 
bodies. * i 


Election Expenses. The incurring of ex- 
cessive expenses m connection with elect- 
ions has always been deemed contrary 
to law, as violating the fundamental 
principle of the freedom of elections, 
the reduction, regulation and the control 
of expenditure by candidates at elections 
has long engaged the attention of the 
legislature, and to this end various legjs 
lature efforts have been directed (See 
Corrupt and Illegal Practice’s Prevent- 
ion Act, 1883 and similar enactments) 

I 

Election Candidate Candidate means a 
person who has been nominated at any 
election or who claims that he has been 
so nominated or that hts nomination 
has been improperly refused, and in- 
cludes a person who when an election is 
m contemplation, holds himself out as a 
prospective candidate at such election, 
provided that he is subsequently nomi- 
nated as a undidate at such election 
(Legislative Assembly Electoral Rules 
and Regulations) FjmlniT % faq 1377 

Elector One who elects or -one who has 
the right of choice Also one who 
cxerases the right of voting at an 
election- *nt^rT I 

Electoral College The body of represen- 
tatives or electo 5 , equal to the number 
of a state’s representation in Cdngre's, 
chosen b> the voters of the state 

Electoral Count The count of the votes 
of the electoral college for persident 
and Vice president Legal provisions 
for this count include dctermmaljon of 
correctness or for the throwing out of 
conflicting returns. I 

Electoral Districts In modem states it is 
difficult for the whole enfranchised 
population to collect at one ulace and 
elect Its rcpre*ealattves fjrsn l 
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■Electroal Procedure. ' At first the electoral 
register is published. Every voter is 
to see that his ' name has been entered. 

■ - Candidates are then to send in their 
nomination papers duly proposed and 
■“’-seconded before the due date. On an j 
‘ “■'"'appointed date a scrutiny is held to see i 
whether the nomination papers are in j 
■ order. The date of election and the 
- ■• ' various centres or booths for recording 
-' votes are next announced. Before 
' election', returning officers are appointed 
to record votes -and each one of them 
’ fakes charge of the ballot box in his 
booth. After the election is over the 
ballot boxes are opened; votes arecount- 
' ' ed and results . are announced. When 
any candidate loses the election through 
some corrupt practices resorted to by 
any of the rival candidates, he can lodge 
a suit for setting aside the election on 
■• depositing a fixed fee which is to. forfeit 
in case he fails to Substantiate his 
-- allegations.. 1 

ElectoraT Eight; • 'It'-means the right of a 
perran to stand or not to stand, or to 
; "^withdraw from being a candidate, or to 
‘ — ■vote- or refrain-from voting-at an elect- 
ron-'CElectoral Rules -and- Regulations). 

. I- - --■•• 

Electorate. A term which means the 
people who are qualified by the law of 
- the State - to elect members of the legis- 

: lature. lUJ? I 

Electric Voting. The process of voting in 
■ ' • some -'-state’s legislatures whereby the 
■’ ‘.legislator- pushes one of two electric 
i -■ buttons -on his desk to indicate his yea 
or nay vote. In most cases the votes 
-.i, .are. added- automatically as recorded, 

• thus saving a great deal of time in couht- 
, - ing the votes. SRnr ^*1 

Eligible List. List of applicants for a civil 
service position who have passed the 


examination ..with a sufficiently -.high 
grade (usually about 70 per cent), to be 
eligible for appointment. fuTW uftu 

% ^urrgf % fvr^ if, 

*T)**IcrR sqf^Eff J -. .. : 

s 

Eligibility of Officers. Qualification for 
public office regarding legal requirements 
such as age and citizenship 
^ I 

Embargo. This word is of Spanish origin, 
which, means detention of ships in port, 
,.as an effective means of exacting com- 
pensation. 

A temporary .order to prevent the 
arrival or departure of a ship. It was 
usually enforced on enemy vessels on 
the outbreak of war. The term is now 
used for the temporary stoppage of a 
particular trade. *nm*rTcr nffRRvr, tligR- 

Embassy. Building where an ambassador 
lives. The word is also uSed to desig- 
nate the ambassador and his staff collec- 
tively, I . ■ 

Emergency. . Any. event or occassional 
combination of circumsfances which call • 
for. immediate action or remedy; press- 
ing ; necessity i exigency ; a - -sudden -^-or 
unexpected happening. 
g;ivr, i 

Emergency Measures". .Legislation intended 
to deal quickly with a sudden and un- 
foreseen-situation. Usually governments 
have special provisions that such, legis- 
lation need not.- go -through all the.techni- 
. ;.cal steps required- of qrdinaiy I.nws-be- 
'■ fore coming- into, effect, I 

Emergency Powers, •• The "powers ..which 
'the government- or. the- bead of. tlierstate 
can exercise ■ when the country is in a 
state of emergency, in supersession to 
the legislature. 
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Emigrant ‘Emigrant’ means any person 
who emigrated or has been registered as 
an emigrant under the Indian Emigrat- 
ion Act’ (Indian Emigration Act 
1935) I 

Eminent Domain The right of a state to i 
take private propertj for public use upon ' 
the payment of just compensation I 

f^rt % fsra FsrsTr 

?:niT spT I 

Emissary One sent on secret state busi- [ 
ness I ^ 

Emperor The highest ruler of a large 
kingdom or territory (Tomlin’s Law 
Diet ) ^SRntrFiiTTH i 

Empire The word carries with it the idea 
of a state that is vast and composed of 
many different peoples I 

Enactment 1 An act as passed by a legis 
lative body 

2 The process of pa sing acts by 
a legislative bod> Loosely used to 
cover all forms of laws 
«pr I 

Encroachment It means an unlau fui gam* 
mg upon the right or possossion of 
another man w»rTO- 

^iT f 

Enemy State A state with whirh the 
country is at war A hostile slate 
1 

Enemy Property Property belonging to 
any enemy of the country. I 

Enfranchisement Admission to political 
privileges, enjoyment of the right of 
voting jnfPT I 

Enlistment In common usage the term 

^ signthes either the complete fact of 
entering mto the military service, or the 
£rst step taken by the recruit towards 
that end. (American Cyc.) 

' Act o! enlisting or enrolling one- 

self in the ranks of the army or air- 
force. ’ral, ^ 1 


Entente 1 An international agreement of 
friendship or alliance 

2 The group of states bound to- 
gether by such an agreement 
Htiwmj, Tisirjz I 

Equity With the growth of society new 
cases of conflict began to arise Rules 
that have been definitely established 
were not applicable in certain cases, and 
if they were applied strictly, they failed 
to satisfy the better sense of justice 
that had developed m the minds of the 
people In such cases judgments had 
to be delivered according to common 
sense or fairness Such judgements be- 
came known as ’equity' Sir Henry 
Maine has defined equity as.- Any body 
of rules e*tisting by the side of the 
original civil law, found on distinct 
principles and claiming inciiently to 
supersede the Civil Law m virtue of a 
superior ssnctity inherent in those prin 
ciples Rnicrm, i 

Equity and Law Equity is a moral virtue, 
which qualifies moderates and reforms 
the Ttgour, hardness and edge of the law 
and IS an universal truth It does also 
assist the law, where it is defective and 
weak in the constitution (which is the 
■f life of the Jaw) and defends the law 
from crafty evasions, delusions and 
mere subtleties inventes and contrived 
to evade and elude the common law, 
whereby such as have undoubted right 
are made remediless, and this is the 
office of equity to protect and support 
the common law from shifts and contri 
vances against the justice of the law 
(Sir John Trevor) -stV finfl. 

Equity of Statute The sound interpretat- 
ion of statute, taking into consideration 
its reason and spirit Frunr »1 vUHTjr 
RipruT \ 

Equality Likeness in possessing the same 
rights, privileges and immunities 
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Liberty, equality and fraternity are 
the essence of high political ideals. 

“Equality” wrote Pierre Lerour, is 
a divine law, a law preceding all other 
laws and irom which all laws should 
emana'e.” I 

Estate. It means anv intereit in lands and 
the aggregate of such interests vested 
in a person or aggregate of persons cap- 
able of holding' the same (Land Revenue 
Code). 

Any Inam village of which the 
grant has been confirmed or recognised 
by the British Government or any sepa- 
rated part of such village. Any portion 
consisting of one or more' villages of 
any of the estates specified above which 
is held on a permanent under tenure 
(Revenue Law). sirff?nfr, HiTHT, 3IR- 

Exaction. Exorbitant demand; exortion. 
Exaction is a wrong done by an officer, 
or by one pretending to have authority 
in demanding or taking any reward for 
that matter, cause, or thing for which 
law alloweth not an\ fee at all (Tomlin’s 
Law Diet). Tiin i 

Excess. Transgression either of the rules 
of law or of the scope of power 
(Farwell). I 

Excess Profits Duty. Tax imposed by the 
British Government to meet the expenses 
of the Great War. I 

Exchange- Is, properly, the giving of one 
thing or commodity for another, and in 
commercial language is employed to de- 
note the means by which the debts of per- 
sons residing at a distance from their 
creditors are discharged without the 
transmission of money. This is effect- 
ed by means of what are known as bills 
of exchange. Exchanges between parts 
of United Kingdom are now almostly 
entirely in the hands of bankers. In 
cities or countries having a considerable 


amount of intercourse together, the debts 
mutually due by the one to the other 
approach for the most part near to an 
equality. Between countries making 
use of different currencies there is what 
is known as a mini par of exchange, which 
is the equivalency of a certain amount 
of the currencies of one country in the 
currency of other, the currencies of both 
being supposed to be of the precise 
weight and purity fixed by their respec- 
tive mints. Among the causes that 
affect the par of exchange, in addition 
to a rise or a fall in the price of the 
precious metals, are (l) Changes made 
bj' authority in the quantity,^ (2) Depre- 
ciation from the use of paper money, 
(3) Clipping, (4) Tear and wear. 

When two countries trade together,’ 
and each buys of the other exactly to 
the amount that it sells, their claims 
will balance each other and the exchange 
will be at par. This, however, is rarely 
the case, for there js almost always a 
balance owing on the one side or the 
other, and this balance affects the rate 
of exchange. Thus, if London sends 
more goods to Hamburg than she re- 
ceives from if, there will be a greater 
demand for bill« upon London in Ham- 
burg than of bills upon Hamburg in 
London, and their value will propor- 
tionally advance above par, while in 
London in like manner, they will fall 
bclo%y it. It is evident, however, that 
these fluctuations in their real exchange 
are subject to certain limits, beyond 
which they cannot advance. Thus the 
price of bills of exciiange on any place 
aliove the mint par of exchange can 
never exceed the expenses of sending 
bullion to that place, otherwise the mer- 
chant will find it to his advantage to 
transmit bullion in place of bills. The 
tendency of any advance in the rate of 
exchange is to stimulate exportation. 
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Exchange of Population. The mutual trans- 
fer by two states of the citizens of each 
I who, because of nationality, ancestry, 
race, culture or some other reason, 
would appear to fit better into the popu- 
i lation of the other state. 5ft 

, I 

Exchange of Prisoners. The mutual trade 
by two belligerents of prisoners of war. 

Exchequer. (British Constitution) A term 
connected with the revenues of the 
Crown; department of public services 
charged with receipt and custody of 
state revenues. Royal or national 
. treasury An ancient court of record, 
wherein all cases touching the revenue 
and rights of the Crown were heard and 
determined. ( Tomlin’s Law Diet). 

Exchequer and Audit Department. The 
office of the Controller and Auditor- 
• General is s\ Audit House,' Victoria 
Embankment, London E. C. 4. The 
department is responsible td the House 
of Commons for the accuracy of all 
accounts of income and expenditure of 
national money, and that all expenditure 
Is in accordance with the authority given 
by Parliament. TJ HfilT 
Ttrwm i 

. Exchequer, Chancellor of. Finance Minis- 
ter of England. 

I 

Excise. (1) Word used for the duties 
levied on goods produced within a coun- 
try, as distinct from customs' duties, 
which arc levied on goods entering the 
country. 

(2) An income tax on certain arti- 
cles produced and consumed in the 
' , country such • as beer, spirits, etc ; 
also a duty payable by those wishing to 
deal in or use certain articles or to carry 


on certain trades and professions. 

Excise Duties. Taxes imposed on articles 
of home product for home consumption 
or on their manufacture or sale, 

Rli? 77 I 

Excisor. Are officers charged with collect- 
ing the excise, tErmirft i 

Exclusive Power of Law-Making. Parlia- 
ment. as has already been stated, is the 
supreme authority in all matters concern- 
ing the State. It has a right to make 
or unmake any Jaw, and by ‘Law' we 
mean any rufe which will be enforced hy 
the Court. The law of England reco- 
ngnizes no other person or body as hav- 
ing authority to override or set aside 
the law made by Parliament. This ex- 
lusive right or power of law-making is 
not confined to the United Kingdom, it 
extends to every parly of the British 
Empire, except the Crown Colonies. 
There are no other limits 'to its power 
of making laws than those which are 
imposed by itself. Unlike the legis- 
latures of many of.her countries, it is 
■ bound by -no fundamental charter or 
constitution, but has in itself the sole 
constitutional right of establishing and 
altering the laws and government of 
the Empire This right or poiver is 
known as the Sovereignty of Parliament. 

Execute. 1. To carry out, as a'law or a 
death sentence. 

2. To complete or make valid, as a 
deed l 

Executive In a broad sense we mean by 
the executi\e the aggregate or totality 
of all those governmental agencies which 
are concerned with the execution of the 
will of the State. (Garner). 

The executive is that branch of 
, government which carries put or exe- 
, cutes the will of the people as formulated 
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in laws. In its widest sense the execu- 
tive includes all officials engaged in car- 
rying out the work of government except 
those, who make or interpret laws, i. e., 
the legislative or judicial” (Gilchrist) 

1 

Executive Agreement. A form of inter- 
national agreement less formal than a 
treaty and not requiring ratification. 

Executive Business* Acts which an officer 
is directed to perform by legislative 
authority and which he is bound to obeJ^ 
(Arne. Cyc.) I 

Executive Class or Officers. This expres- 
sion means all persons who have functions 
in the administration of public affairs, as 
contra-distinguished from legislative and 
judicial functions, (R. Aiyar). 

JirrH^nfvr^Rl t 

Executive Departments. The divisions of 
the administrative branch of the United 
State’s government presided over by the 
cabinet members. 

Executive Government. That' branch of. 
government which deals with the con- 
duct of state administration. 

Executive, Elective. In several governments i 
the executives are elected directly. For ! 
example, in Cile the President is elected j 
b^' direct popular vote. History also j 
gives examples of this type in the United i 
States of America. i 

The advantages of the method of 
popular election are, that it is more 
distinctly in accordance with modern 
notions of popular government, -stimul- 
ates interest in public affairs, affords a 
means of political education for the ! 
masses, and secures a clmice of the chief j 
administrator in whose ability and iule- i 


grity the people have confidence and to 
whom he is more or less directlj^ respon- 
sible for his official conduct, 

I 

Executive Hereditary. Hereditary executi- 
ves exist in the older countries of the 
world. According to this S3'stem, office 
goes according to the law of primogeni- 
ture. 

In modern times most of the here- 
ditary executives are not ordinarilj' the 
actual chiefs of the administration; but 
only the titular heads. Their office is 
mainly to lend dignity, majesty and 
ornament to the government as a cupola 
is intended to add grace and proportion 
to the building (Garner). I 

Executive nominal or titular. The nominal 
executive is that in whose name tlie 
government is administered, but who, in 
fact has little to do with the actual 
work of administration. Thus in coun- 
tries like Great Britain, having the fully 
developed cabinet system of government, 
the real executive is the ministry, the 
" crown being the executive only in a 
nominal sense. stWJTRT spi I 

Executive, Political and Departmental. The 
executive of a state has two aspccts-lhc 
political and tlic departmental. On the 
one hand it is a small body of statesmen, 
who recommend a policy for llic accep- 
tance of the legislature and after its 
acceptance, are responsible for its appli- 
cation, on the other it is a much larger 
body of officials who carry out the de- 
terminations at which the statesmen 
have arrived. (Laski-Introduction to 
Politics). f%*Tin'ln i 

Executive Plural. In a plural executive the 
final control of administmtion belongs to 
more than one indivjduaL.^C^’J 
\ 

Executive Single. In a single executive the 
final control of government lies with one 
person. I 


Ss 
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Ex Officio By virtue of office. 

Ex Parte* From one part or party, or on 
behalf of only one side of an argument 
<nKf » 

Expatriation Process of loosing one’s 
nationality, as by continued absence from 
a country or by naturalization in another 
state fjT^^TTPir I 

Expediency A policj of pursuing imme 
diate possible advantage at the expenses 
of principles I 

Expeditionary Force A military force 
sent abroad for a special purpose 
^fiT«n?nv ^«TT I 

Expert, A person of peculiar knowledge 
and skill ftsray, ^3, fenn I 

Explosive It includes gun powder, nitro 
glycerine, dynamite, guncotton, blasting 
powders, fulminate of mercury or of 
other metals, coloured dres and every 
other substance, whether similar to those 
abo>e mentioned or not, used or manu 
factured with a view to produce a 
practical effect bj explosion, or a pyro- 
tcnic effect 

It also includes fog signals, firc- 
AYorks, fuzes, rockets pcrcustion caps, 
detonators cartridges, ammunitions of all 
descriptions and e\ery adaptations or 
preparation of an explosive (The Indian 
Explosives Act 3934) I 

Export List An alphabetical list of head- 
ings under which exported goods are 
classified by the Customs for siatistical 
purposes I 

Exportation The act of sending commo 
dilicb by sea out of one country into 
another frinlcT I 


Exporters Are tliosc who send goods bj 
sea to foreign markets 
fsrrtfcr^ I 

Exports A collective term for all goods 
and articles of commerce sent from one 
country to another ffl’lItT, I 

Express Aathorjty An authority is said 
to be express when it is given by words 
spoken or written I 

Expropriation Process of taking of pri- 
vate property by the state, without ade 
quale compensation 

Expulsion, Right of The right of a state 
to nd iiself of undesirable aliens 
fjl'Ttfl'T ^ I 

Extra Legal Be>ond, but not contrary to, 
the provisions of the law Ptfilffm, 
^ vrn I 

Extra Sessions An extraordinary or spe 
cial icssiun of a legislative body, held 
at a different time and m addition to 
the regular session I 

Extra Territoriality This means the right 
of a foreign government to establish 
courts of Its own for its nationals restd 
ing in backward countries on the ground 
that these countries do not possess a 
reasonable brand of justice, whicii can 
be app'ied to all 
J 

Extradition Extradition is the surrender 
by one state to another of an individual 
who IS found within the territorj of the 
former and 1 $ accused of having com 
muted a crime within the territory of 
the latter Sfimfei I 
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Fabian Socialism. Fabian socialism takes 
its name from the Englisii Fabian So- 
ciety" established in 1883-84 by a small 
band of intellectuals Jike Webb, G. B 
Shaw, Headlam, Pease and Others. In 
their programme the founders declared 
4 that their aim was “The transformation 
of society by transferring the soil and 
industrial capital from the hands of 
private owners into the possession of 
the collectivity.’’ 

Man}' well known modern writers 
like Annie Beasant, H. G. Wells, Ramsay 
Macdonald, Graham Wallas, Laski, 
G. D. Cole joined this societ}'. Thus it 
became the ‘brains’ of socialism in 
England. Its first important publicat- 
ion was Fabian Essays by Shaw and 
• others. In 1889 and since then hundred 
of Fabian tracts, the educative value of 
which has been enormous, have been 
issued. i 

Fabkim. It is a Russian word which means 
‘Trade Union’. It is a growing force 
in Soviet Russia. It brings workers 
not only into the unions, but into the 
whole economic activity of the country. 
It is the principal organ of worker’s 
democracy in a Government and an in- 
dustrial system operated b}' workers. 

Faction. A faction is a body or group of 
persons the bond of union among wliom 
is promoted by personal interest and 
selfish motives of aggrandisement than 
by an^' high principle of public policy or 
national interest, 

^ I 

Fair Comment. Fair comment means cri- 
ticism with pure motives of a public 
man so far as it relates to matters of 
public interest, nhrr Tri^=35IT; 

I 


F/ 

j Fair Trade. Taxing tire goods coming 
' from those countries which impose du- 
I ties upon our manufactures, and only 

I admitting the commodities of other- 

nations duty free to the same extent as 
they admit ours on the same terms, 

I Fait-Accompli An accomplished fact or 
deed, 1 

t 

; Family of Nations. Term used for the 
community of states of the world. 

' I 

j Far East. That part of Asia east of India, 
including Burma, the Malaya archi- 
: pelago, Thailand, Indo • China, China, 

Japan and eastern Siberia. JiaTig I 

Farm Security Administration. An agency 
j of the United States Department of 

j Agriculture the chief function of which 

' is to encourage settlement on farms by 

providing loans and technical assistance. 

I 

Fascism. Italian nationalist movement 
founded by Mussoloni in 1919. Its 
programme is ultra-nationalist, aulliori* 
tarian, anti-communistic and anti-parlia- 
mentary, It propounded the political 
doctrine of unquestioned sovereignty of 
the state and the unity of the nation. 

It assumes that the interests of the 
stale and those of the individual are 
synonymous- According to it democracy 
is inconsistent with the real progress of 
the people .and the nation. No good 
government is possible in a democr.atic 
s^'stem because of the multitude of wills. 

The masses, according to Fascist 
view, can hardly formulate any strong 
and determined policy of national wel- 
fare. Only the best and ablest are cap- 
able conducting the government of the 
state in the best interests of the people. 
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After the downfall of SfussoJoni 
the nbol? structure of Fascisqi crum 
bled hJ»e the home of cards I 

Fatalism, Economic It is a term applied 
to the doctrine of those socialists who 
maintain that the economic evolution of 
society will automatically lead to the 
transformation and ultimatet> end m 
collectivism 

Fascist Gr and Council A group of about 
25 which formed the inner circle of the 
Italian Fascist Party JT?T?n7f I 

Fascist Party The party, led by Bemto 
Rfussoloni which came to power after 
the Slarch on Rome in October, t922$ 
instituted the subsequent dictatorship 
and continued to control Italy until 
world war II, I 

Fascist State ‘‘Fascism conceives of the 
State as an absolute m comparison with 
which all individuals or grojps are re- 
lative only to be conceived of m their 
relation to the State The fascist state 
conscious, and has itself a will and a , 
personahtj— thus it may be called Ihe j 
ethical state. The state, as conceived 
of and Created by Fascism is a spiritual 
and moral fact in itself The Italian 
Nation IS an organism with purposes a 
a.vd a fnearrs e?/ aetton ira.vs^e.’tdwg 
in power and duration those of lodivi 
duals single or grouped, which compose 
It It IS mojal and economic unity which 
realizes, itself in the Fa'cist State” 
(Mussoloni — The Political and Social 
Doctrine of Fascism ) I 

Fascist Youth Organization An organi 
zation of young Italians which «er\ed 
as a training ground for fascist parly 
members and leaders and a place of 
indoctrination 

Federal Relating to a political orgamzat 
ion, m which several stales form a 
unity, but remain mdep-mdent in infer 
nil affairs i 


^Federal Aid Financial assistance granted 
by (he national government 
U5TR57 1 

Federal Centralization The federal pro- 
cess usually proceeds from the smaller 
to the greater i e small states combine 
to form a single large state It is thus 
usually a process of centralization, 
%-lfI?rFTi3I I 

Federal Constitution This expression means 
a constitution relating to federation 
RtflR i 

Federal Council The seven men executive ol 
Switzerland It enjoys the regular ex- 
ecutive functions, and is the outstanding 
example of a rational plural executive 

I 

Federal Court Federal Court is an essential 
element in a Federal constitution It ts 
at once the interpreter and guardian 
of the constitution and a tribunal for 
the determination of disputes between 
ihe constituent units of the Federation 

Federal Decentralization Sometimes the 

federal form of Government is used is 
an administrative instrument A large 
state may sub divide itself on federal 
principles to secure more efBcicnt 
government Dfiis is a processo/devo 
lution or decentralization Rfexico and 
(tiazil are examples of this type «tfHr 
I 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
(U S A ) A government agency set up 
in 1934, the function of which was to 
assist in financing farmers through the 
Federal I.3nd Ranh It was transferred 
to the Department of Agriculture in 
1939 

Federal Finance All revenues and public 
moneys raised and received by the 
Federation shall be included in the ex- 
pression of Federal Finance or revenues 
of the Federation TTSf^ I 
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Federal Government. A federal government 
exists where in a political communit)', 
the powers of government are distri- 
buted between two classes of organi- 
zation^ — a central government affecting 
the whole- territory and population of 
sovereignty, and a number of local 
governments affecting paiticular areas 
and the persons and things therein — 
which are so far independent of each 
other that one can not destroy the other, 
or limit the power of the other, or 
encroach upon the sphere of the other j 
as determined by the sovereign in the 
constitution fW. Harrison. ‘The 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Australia). 1 

Federal Judiciary. One of the essentials of 
a federal constitution is to decide dis- 
putes. Where there are two govern- 
ments, Provincial and Central, each with 
stated powers, cases of conflict may 
arise. This not only makes a Judicial 
body necessary but gives that body great 
power over both the legislatures and 
executive. Thus if either a state or 
*■ central legislature passes a law which is 
not within its power according to Ihe 
constitution, that law becomes void be- 
cause the Courts will refuse to apply it 
in any given case. Such a law is Ultra 
vires or beyond the constitutional powers 
of the law-making bod}", and therefore 
is in applicable. 

Federal judicial organization is not 
the same in all federal governments. 
In the United Slates and the British 
federations the constitution provides for 
a federal judicial organ which is indepen- 
dent of the other branches of govern- 
ment and of the governments of the 
states. The courts preserve the consti- 
tutional balance between the states and 
the federation in respect to their consti- 
tutional powers. In Canada the Gover- 
nor General has power to dis-allow a 


bill as Ultra Vires, but his decision does 
not affect the right of the Supreme 
Court to pronounce a law unconstitu- 
tional. In Switzerland the courts have 
not power to question the legality of 
federal legislation. The theory under- 
lying this is that the legislature, as the 
supreme organ of the_ will of the 
people, decrease the limits of its own 
power. The power of the courts on the 
continent is also affected by the system 
of administrative law, under which the 
government decides for itself whether a 
law is constitutional or not, unui 
1 

Federal Land Banks. (U. S. A.) A Chain of 
Banks set up throughout the country by 
the government in 1916 in an effort to 
provide a banking system for farmers 
somewhat like the federal reserve s)"s- 
tem for banking interests. The land 
banks did not loan to individuals but to 
national form loan associations which 
ultimately acquired ajmost all the capital 
stock. Htif !I ^ 1 

Federal National Mortgage Association, An 
agency established in 1938 within the 
Department of Commerce to finance and 
aid in construction of small homes and 
rental housing projects, and to establish 
a market for first mortgages on such 
hous's, hCi=!I I 

Federal Public Housing Authority. An 
emergency government agency establish- 
ed in 1942 by executive order for the 
purpose of facilitating war housing and 
aiding in slum clearance and low-rent 
housing. HfuftT 1 

Federal Register A government publication 
of United States administrative docu- 
ments including presidential proclamat- 
ions, executive orders, and the orders, 
rules and regulations of government 
administrative agencies. I 

Federal Relief. Relief funds granted by the 
national government. Hgjtfdr 
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Federal Union \\ here several states unite 
themselves under a common sovereignty 
and establish a common central govern 
ment for the administration of certain 
affairs of general concern or where a 
number of provinces or dependencies 
are similarly united by their common 
superior, the component members still 
retaining a large measure of local auto 
nomy, but surrendering the management 
of the whole or nearly the whole of 
their external affairs to the central 
Gft\ eminent we hate a federal union 
or as is often said a federal state 
(Garner) NtinRtF \ 

Federal Union, Perfect Some writers like 
Freeman, De Tocque\ille, John Stuart 
Hill and Wheaton distinguish between 
perfect and imperfect Federal UntOfis 
The former is one m which the Central 
Government is fully supreme in all ex 
ternal aff'iirs and in certain specified 
interna! afTairs of general concern 
which acts directly and immediately 
upon all individuals within the federa* 
tion and which possesses the power and 
means of enforcing its own declared 
will An imperfect Federal Union is 
one in which remanents of confederalism 
suruve and which is organized more 
lit.f a. confederation than a umtarjv slate 
The component states possess a limited 
power in the management of foreign 
affairs, the acts of the central govern- 
ment are enforced by the indtviduil 
stale gosernments within the limits of 
the federal authority. 

I 

Federalist Party One of the first United 
States political parties recruited from 
the wealthier classes and favouring 
particularly a strong national or federal 
government. It was strongest during 
the administration of President John 
Adams and ceased to be of nia;or im- 
portance after the war of 1812, which 


many of its members opposed »T7liT 
wt OTlg ^ t 

Fellow Traveller A person who sj mpatbizes 
and agrees with the Communist point 
of new but IS not a member of the 
Communist Party ^ ^ 

I 

Female Sufferage Efand m hand with the 
Spread of democracy and the extension 
of the suffrage to the masses of the male 
population has gone the movement for 
the political enfranchisement of women 
As the time of French Reiolution, when 
the dogma of universal sufferage was at 
us height of popularity a petition was 
presented to the ^^ational Assembly as!^- 
ing for extension of the right of \otmg 
to women and it received the support of 
men like Coedoreel and others It nas 
said that if voting was a natural right 
It ought not to be denied to women 
In more recent times it has been *iJvo 
cated by such great political thinkers 
like Jeremy Pentham, Thomas Ifarc, 
Professor Sidgwick, and J. S Mill m 
England by LabouUyc m France and 
by imny men of note in America One 
by one the democracies of the modern 
world have admitted women to the rote 

^ snfl zrar/SreTT i 

Feminism Term used for the movement 
which aims at putting women on an 
equality, politically, legally and economi- 
cally, with men. It began in the 19th 
Century and soon after the Great War 
its advocates ha\e achieved most of 
their aims 

The aims of the feminists today 
are to break down the few remaining 
barriers to their entrance into public 
life and to secure economic ^equality 
with men ^ 

ITT ^ I 

Feudabty Capitalist It is an expression 
familiar to Prondhon and to the French 
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Socialists before 1848. It is being gene- 
rally uted b}' Socialists since the. pro- 
mulgation, of I^Iarxs’ historical theory 
and it means financial feudalism, 

I 

Feudal Law. The law of feuds of feudal 
estates; the system of law by which the 
creation, enjoyment and transmission of 
feudal estates were regulated, and the 
rights and duties growing out of the 
relation of lord and vassal liefined and 
enforced. 1 

Feudalism, This word comes from the Latin 
feudura which means a piece of land. 
The central principle of the system was 
the holding of land in return for services. 
The king was regarded as the holder of 
all the land, but much of this he let out 
to barons, who were his tenants-in-chief 
and who in return for the land, agreed 
to perform certain services, usually to 
provide him with a certain number of 
soldiers in time of war. | 

,Fiat Money. Paper money which receives its 
value entirely from government action 
or fiat, and not because it is backed by 
or redeemable in gqld or silver. 

Fianna Fall. De ..Valera’s radical nationalist 
party, 1 

Fief. Land held of a superior in fee, or on 
condition of military or other service. 

I 

Fifth Column. This term was first used du- 
ring the Spanish Civil War, when 
nationalists under General ' Franco 
attacked the Republicans in four columns 
from the outside while their adherent 
- organised uprising, espionage and sabo- 
tage within the republican ranks. These 
secret fighters being the from were call- 
ed the “fifth column" (T Walter 
Theimer). mT, ng 

I 

Fighters. Aircraft which are used in fighting 
and destroying enemy aircraft,, bombers 
or fighter. These have greater speed 


than bombers and are fitted with machine 
guns and canon. I 

Finance. Finance is the science regulating 
money matters. Formerly the word 
was used only in connection with the 
management of the revenues of a state. 
Now it has a wider meaning, and is 
most generally applied in commerce to 
the raising of money by subscriptions, 
and in the employment of it in loans 
for the carrying out of public or com- 
mercial undertakings. | 

Finance Department. Administrative depart- 
ment in state or city government the 
responsibility of which is the collection 
and disbursement of public funds. 71311^ 
^4 fwnr t 

Financial. Pertaining to finance, 

Financial Control. In a number of cases, 
capitalist countries, either through 
government officials or representati\'es 
of bankers, control the revenues and 
expenditures of tlie governments of 
backward countries which are otherwise 
independent. This form of control 
may be exercised by several states 
together or by a single state alone. 

Financial Member. An important officer of 
government in charge of the finance 
department of the state I 

Financial Year. Means each period of twelve 
months at the end of which the balance 
of the account of the state is struck, 
g*? t 

Financier. -One skilled in levying and mana- 
ging public money; capitalist, 

'^“^n'rfhr i 

Fine Gael. A political party with moderate 
views in Eire under the leadership of 
Mr. Cosgrave. 

^ f 

First Paper. The declaration of intention 
which an alien files with a court in the 
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United States as the first step id natura* 
Jizatjon ^ 

nqr uytT riujit \ 

First Reich The Germanic empire A^hlch 
existed in Europe from the establishment 
01 the Holy Roman Empire under Otto 
1 in 996, to J80u when the iJapsburg 
empci or of Austria ceased to be Holy 
Roman emperor sttni I 

First Republic xhe first republican govern 
ment ot France It arose under the 
Convention in 1792 and during the 
period 1792 5 It continued under tne 
Directory (1795 99) and declined during 
the Consulate (1799 I 8 O 4 ) ending ivitli 
the establishment of the First Empire 
m 1804 JKrsfr ^trsr | 

Fiscal PertamiDg to the treasury or public 
revenue or finance I 

Fiscal Year The t^\el^e month period used 
as the unit m the collection and appro 
priatioD of funds gif I 

Five Years Plan An economic plan of the 
Soviet Union ui’tnt l 

Flexible Constitution A coastitution which f 
IS e 1 a<tii. and alterable is called flexible ^ 
constitution (See constitution) * 

fbsiT?r, fVwJr 1 ) 

Food and Agriculture Organization (USA) 
The first of the new international oi^a 
mzatioi}s setup after Hor)d War II j 
Its function is to collect and distribute | 
information and to recommend and ) 
acsist in national and international 1 
action m regard to research and educa 
tion, conservationj processing, and finan 
cing and marketing of agricultural, 
fisheries and forest products to p/cvent 
starvation and to better nutrition among 
the peoples of the world 
U?r?si I 

Food arid Drug Administration (T S A ) 
A government agency for the inspection 
and analysis of food, drugs and cosme- 
tics, and for enforcing the Jaws regard I 


mg purity, standards, and labeling of 
such products roJloiving the passage 
of the first Food and Drugs Act of 1906 
these functions were exercised by the 
Agriculture Department until 1940 
when the reorganized functions were 
turned over to the Federal Security 
Agencj ■sjl’Tit f^vriri | 

Forced Labour Work by labourers 
conscripted by a government for purposes 
and upon terms designated by the 
goveinment I 

Forced Loans Money borrowed bya govern 
ment from persons regardless of their 
desire to loan JtU Tsurr 

|STT I 

Foreign Bill A bill of exchange drawn or 
payable in foreign country I 

Foreign Bills of Exchange bills of 
exchange drawn in one country and 
made payable m another They are 
usually drawn in sets of two or three, 
each 0 / the bill* forming^ a set being 
transmitted at different time, and on 
payment of one the others ari^ void 
Only one is stamped, usually the first 
|il I 

Foreign Commerce Trade to and from a 
state across its national boundaries 
tumiT 1 

Foreign Corporation It means a corporation 
created by or under the laws of foreign 
country r*TnrT { 

Foreign Court It means t court *ituated 
bcjondthehmitsof India I 

j Foreign Domicile Domicile in another coun 
try or foreign state, t 

* Foreign Economic Administration A 

United Slates gov eminent agency set up 
in 19t3 to aid the State Department in 
the formation of economic foreign policy 
and in the collection of information It 
also secured supplies abroad vrniyt^ 
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P^oreign Funds Control. A war agency in 
the United States Treasury Department 
in World War I-I which regulated or 
disposed of'"neutral and enemy funds 
located in the United States. 

Foreign Jurisdiction. The expression in its 
wider sense includes the whole relation- 
. ship of a state to its subjects when they 
are beyond its territorial boundries. But 
the term is now used in a more restricted 
sense to express the jurisdiction which 
certain foreign states have consented 
treaty to allow any government to exer- 
cise within territorial limits where these 
foreign states have otherwise absolute 
power. (Ency. of the Laws of England). 

Foreign Minister. The administrative head 
of the government department dealing 
with foreign relations. He shares with 
the head of the state the right to speak 
officially for the state on foreign affairs. 

Foreign Office. Department of government 
which deals with foreign affairs. ' 

(2) The Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs manages the relations 
with foreign States, aided by a Pailia- 
mentar}', a permanent and several assis- 
tant Under-Secretaries The operations 
are carried on partly by direct corres- j 
pondence, but mainly through ministers, 
ambassadors and various other officers. i 
The work of this department is naturally 
of a ver)’ confidential character. Conse- 
quently, the department remains to a 
certain extent immune from Parliamen- 
taiy control. Tlie Premier is kept fully 
informed of what is going on and the 
Sovereign is also freely consulted. Often ‘ 
he wields influence more frequently here 7 
than in any other department. 

I ] 

Foreign Policy Association. A New York ' 
organization, with branches in many J 
other cities, for educating the public on 


international affairs. The various 
groups have periodic meetings with 
qualified' speakers. The Association 
publishes biweekly Keports, a weekly 
•Bulletin, and periodic Headline Books. 
RJfir-Hffrra i 

Foreign Service. The diplomatic and consular 
services of a state. UcIffT fqvrm I 

Foreign Service List. A quarterly publi- 
cation of the Department of State giving 
the names and locations of the diplomats 
and members of the Foreign service. 
1 2%^ ^fTr 1 

Foreign State. It means a country or 
nation governed by a foreign state. 

Hrtm'lsT ue.i 

Foreigner. This word is applied to a person 
belonging to another country or nation. 

I 

Forest. A forest is a certain territory or 
circuit of woody grounds and pastures 
known in its bounds and privilege, for 
the peaceable abiding of udld beasts, and 
fowls of forest chase and warren, to be 
under the King’s protectien for his 
princely delight (Thomas Law Diet.). 

3fjT5T 1 

Forest Court. A court held for the enforce- 
ment of the forest laws. (Boiivicr}. 

gH-rzrnrrati; 1 

Forest Offence. An offence punishable 
under the Forest Acts, gq I 

Forest Officer. Any man appointed by the 
Government to administer .Tiid manage 
the forest area. Gonservator, Deputv 
conservator, As-istant Conservator etc., 
are designated at Forest Offiicers. 
ggrfg^iu j 

Founding Fathers. Those who contributed 
particularly to the establishment of the 
government of the United'States, espe-. 
cially the leading signers of the Deda- 
' ration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution. | 
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Four Eights A term applied to the claims j 
of certain working men whose pro I 
gramme consists of the folfowog 
formula — ^IT I 

1 Eight hours to work - 

2 Eight hours to play 

Four Freedom In his message at the 
opening of congress, January 6 1941 
President Frankhn D Roosevelt stated 
as the objectives of United btates foroign 
policy the smashing of militarism the 
liberation of the subjugated nations, and 
the ‘ establishing and securing, freedom 
of speech, freedom of religion freedom 
from want and freedom from fear everj 
where m the world ’ i 

Fourth Clubs USA Educational clubs of 
rural youth sponsired by the Department 
of Agri\.ulture and the countyagricultural 
agents. The purpose is the stimulation 
of appreciation and skills of rural life 
and the making of better citizens The 
symbol IS a four leaf clover on each leaf 
of which IS an H mdicatings the goal 
of betterment of health head.vhand and 
heart miuzir jnr 1 

Fourteen Points American war iims as 

expressed by Woodrow Wilson m an 
address to congress on January 8, 1918 
They included open diplomacy, freedom 
of seas, reduction of economic barriers 
and armaments, adjustment of colonial 
claims m the interest of the peoples 
affected, evacuation of Russia and | 
Belgium, restoration of Alsace Lorraine i 
Rumania Serbia Montenegro and Poland, 
new boundaries for Italy along lines of 
nationality, autonomy for the peoples of 
Austria Hungary and the Arab parts of 
the Turkish Empire, and the establish- 
ment of a league of nations 51 1 

Fourth Estate The Press At the close 
of the feudal system three great soaal 
divisions or estates uere recognized 
namely, the nobles, the clergj,and the 


commons The term "forth estate” 
was applied variously to other groups, 
such as the Armj and has been applied 
to the Press sice about Ihc middle of the 
19tfi century ^r, I 

Fourth Republic The post World War II 
government of France After several 
elections and interim governments a 
const tutioii was agreed upon and the 
new gov rnment thereunder went into 
office in January, 1947 

k httshIuI I 

Four Year Plans Nazi plans for the econo 
mic and industrial development of 
Cermary, established in imitation of the 
Russian Five year plans (Walter 
Theimer) 

Franchise A term winch means the right to 
vote I 

Franchise Tax (USA) 1 A tax levied 
on the franchises of privately owned 
utilities In certain states these taxes 
have almost superseded the genera) pro 
perty tax 2 A tax on the formation 
of a corporation or the right to operate 
as a corporation ^1 

Fratricidal Pertaining to the killing of bro- 
thers, that IS to a civil war ma, 

^ Hzonfr I 

Freethougbt A term associated with 
disbelief in the doctrines of Christian 
or any other religion TaaiT I 

Free Port A port in one state in which 
anothe- state is given the right of using 
It as if It were her own 

Free Trade The economic system of 
unrestricted commerce between different 
countries I 

Free Zone A port or part of a port 
through which goods to or from one or 
more foreign states may pass without 
being liable for import duties, inspcc 
tions etc. b> the state in which the port 
ts located ^ 1 



Freedom of Speech. The freedom of 
communication of thoughts and opinions. 

Freedom of the Seas. The rule of inter- 
national law that in times of peace the 
high seas are open to use by all and 
cannot be placed under the jurisdiction 
of any state. In times of war this free- 
dom is limited by belligerent rights 
regarding enemy property, blockade and 
contraband. 1 

French National Assembly. The legal 
sovereignty of France is vested in the 
National Assembly. The National 
Assembly is the joint meeting of the 
Senate and Chamber for ordinary pur- 
poses meet in Paris. As a National 
Assembly they meet in varsaillies. 

The National Assembly has two 
functions (a) the revision or amend- 
ment of the constitution and (b) election 


of the President. A revision of the 
constitution take place when the two 
houses of the Legislatures are agreed 
that a revision is necessary, ^ 

Tretq- \ 

Frontier. 1. National boundary of a state. 
(2) In U, S. history that part of the 
nation involved at a given period in 
expansion and settlement. BTJIT- 

JTiffr I 

Furhrer. A German term which means 
‘LEADER.’ A title assumed by Hitler. 

^ Herr 1 1 

Fundamental Law. The law which serves 
as the underfying foundation for the 
structure and functions of the govern- 
ment of a state, a constitution. ^ 

Fusion. The union of two parties or fact- 
ions of two parties for the backing of a 
candidate. 1 


‘G 


♦ 


Gag Law. A law placing serious limita- 
tions on the freedom of speech and free- 
dom of the press, 
qiT I 

Game Preserve. An area in which game 
hunting is prohibited for the sake of the 
preservation of wild life. ^RfsET^ qH t 

Garantism. A kerm applied by Fourier to 
one of the eight social phases through I 
which humanity, according to the author, j 
passes in the course of historical evolu- I 
tion. The eight phases are as follows: 
Edenism, Savagery, Patriarchate, Bar- 
barism, Socialism, and Harmony. WWit-t 
qil '^\z i 

General Assembly. 1. The deliberative 


body of the United Nations, in which 
each member-state is represented and 
receives one vote It may consider any 
matter within the competence of the 
organization except disputes before the 
Security Council. It shall promote 
international co-operation, particularly 
in law, economic and social relations and 
education and health. It receives the 
reports of related agencies, approves the 
budget and votes of new members of tlic 
General Assembly, security council and 
other United Nation’s Agencies. It meets 
regularly in annual sessions, but may 
convene in special sessions. 

2. The name for the legislature in 
a number of states of tlie United States. 

1 
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General CouncjJ The legislative bodj 
found in the French departments Its 
functions are naturallj local in character, 
including chiefly the regulation of relief 
public propertj, and traffic and the 
voting of the budget I 

General Elections for Legislative A'sembly 
On the expiration of the duration of a 
Legislative Assembly or on its dissolu 
tion, a general election shall be held in 
order that a new Legislative Assembly 
maj be constituted 

General Land Office A branch oi the 
U S Department of the interior which 
disposes of public lands and develops 
the minerals therein It also issues lard 
patents, carries on conscrv ation measures 
and sets up grazing districts 
«njT5T«r I 

General Strike* A strike of all workers at 
the same time wut I 

General Welfare The well being of the 
communtt> or state as a whole It is 
one of the goals of democracy, and its 
promotion was one of the reasons for 
establi«hing the constitution, as stated 
m the preamble f 5 ?T I 

Gentleman s Agreement An informal 
agreement based on verbal assurances 
or the exchange of mere letters without 
a formal treaty being signed (Walter 
Theiincrl ^tsrvTr ^ I 

Geological Survey A branch of the L b 
Department of the interior, the function 
of which is the stud} of the mineral and 
water resources of the United States, the 
makixjg of topografliic surveys and the 
chssif}ing of public lands It is also 
in charge of the leasing of public and 
Indian lands for the extraction of gas, 
pelrolcutn aiul minerals 
Geopolitics A German school of Political 
tfoctrine explaining political tendencies 
and developments by the laws of geog- 
raphv It avs that the policies of everv 
nation are invariabl} determined by its ' 


geot,raphicaI position and that the 
necessities dictated by “Space" prove 
more effective m the long run than 
ethical or ideological factors (Walter) 

General Ticket Method In the making of 
electonal districts there are two leading 
methods One is to subdivide the total 
area into as man} districts as there are 
representatives to be chosen, one member 
to be chosed from each. The other is 
to make a smaller number of areas from 
each of which several members are 
chosen, the number from each being 
proportionate to the size of the district 
as compared with the total number of 
members to be chosen The first of 
these methods is known as the single 
district system, the other is the general 
ticket method I 

Gestapo It is a german word which means 
‘ A secret Police ’’ 5t4*ft I 

Gift Tax A tax on a gift by one person 
to another Often the rate is the same 
as the inheritance tax rate, on the theory 
(hat the gifts are made to avoid the 
inheritance tax, that is are made in 
anticipation of death SFT I 

Global War A term applied to a war of 
worldwide extent involving most'of the 
people of the world fr*nT**rrfl 33 ;, 

G P W It means Kussian secret Police 

Gnosticism A term applied to the doctrines 
of the various Qinstian sects in the first 
century of the era which were a fusion 
between pagan thought and Christianity 
One of the Gnostic sects, the Lpipha 
mans made an altempt to practise the 
system of Community of goods and of 
women as expo<ed in Plato’s Republic 
Some of (he Gnostics preached an entire 
destnuction of present socict} ba«cd upon 
the principles of injustice and inhu 
manit) srrsrTfT 1 
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Gold Certificate Paper money specifically j 
redeemable in gold. | j 

Gold Reserve. 1. Gold held by a govern- ' 
ment as a reserve for redeeming paper 
money if demanded. 2. Gold certi- i 
ficaleS' held by the Federal Reserve 
system as a reserve for Federal Reserve 
notes. I 

G.P.O. (U.S A.) The grand old part)- — the I 
Republican party. ^ suraVm I 

( i 

. * ‘ ^ 

Gosplan. The Russian Slate Planning | 

■ Commission ; the top planning agency of | 
the Soviet Union. 1 1 


Government Ownership. The ownership 
of some business undertaking by a local 
or national government. | 

Government Security. It means promissory 
notes, stock certificates, bearer bonds and 
all other securities issued by the 
* Governor- General in Council or by an}' 
local government in respect of any loin 
contracted either before 'or after securi- 
ties Act, but does not include a currency 
note. [ 

Governor-General-in-Council. The expres- 
sions means Governor-General in Execu- 
tive Council. I 


Governance. The process or act of govern- 
ment, Rarely used, but intended to be 
more explicit than the word government. 

i ! 

Government. An agency through- wliicli j 
the collective will may be asccitaincd j 
and expressed and the ends of the state 
rcali^cd. This agency, magistracy, 
contrivance or organization, we call 
government (Garner). I 

Government Bill. A bill sponsored by the 
administration in office. f 

Government'in-Exile. A government which 
has been forced to leave its iioineland, 
but secures permission to continue its | 
c.xislcncc and to function, within the 
possible limits, within another stale. 
During World War 11 London was the 
scat of several sucli governments Of 
slates occupied by Germany. 

1 

Government Lands. The term ‘Govern- 
ment Land’ in section 35 of the survey 
Act. (Bom. 1 of 1865) means land 
belonging to the Government i. c. land 
of which Government is the proprietor 
- and does not include land in which the 
proprietory rights are vested in a private 
individual, whether or not it be subject 
to payment of assessment to Government. 


Grand Council Fascist. In September 1928, 
the Fascist Grand Council has been 
legally established as an organ of tlie 
stale. It beiame ti.c supreme oigan 
co-oidiiKiting a!) the activities of the 
regime wliich arose out' of the Revolu- 
tion of 1922 in Italy. It lias deliberative 
powers in the cases laid down by the 
iaw, and will, in addition, give advice 
on every political, social and economic 
■ question submitted to it by the Govern- 
meut. nfi I 

Grantee. “Grantee” means any person upon 
whom the proprietary right of an estate 
has been conferred by a special grant of 
the British-Govcrnnicnt, (Oudli Ifstales 
Act). ?r5T-nF^i; | 

Great Powers. Term used for the indepen- 
dent and leading countries of tlic world. 
sifsftRi; UF 1 

Great Seal. Sign of the sovereign used to 
signify his approval. HjTRTr I 

Grievance. Ground of complaint. 

5-rjr, f 

Guerilla, ]. Originally a member of an armed 
band carrying on hostilities without the 
anthoi izatioii of a state. 2. Later 
broadened to mean authorised resistance 
by relatively small groups, often detach- 
ed from the main body of the army, as 
for example behind enemy lines. 3> 
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Pertaining to such mobile hit and run 
hostilities by small armed groups 
I 

Guild Socialism Guild socialism is a doctrine 
of industrial self government or as it 
has been called functional democracy 
It accepts the normal socialist idea of 
communal ownership but rejects state 
management winch to the Guild socia 
list IS a system of bureaucratic tyranny 
Guild Socialism found its original 
exponents among members of the Fabun 
Society^ particularly G D H Cole 
whose ‘Self Government in Industry 
( 1917 ) and *Guild Socialism Restated | 
arc the most authoritative booVs on the 
subject (Gilchrist) 

( 2 ) Guild socialism is a term applied 
to the theory which postulates the sndus 
trial organization of the workers The 
aim 15 to abolish the wage system and 
to establish self government of the 
workers through a democratic sjstem of 
national guilds working in conjunction 
with a democratic state Under Guild 
socialism the rrianagement of each 


industry would be m the hands of a 
National Guild including all workers of 
the industry (Doctor Angelo Rappatt) 
Mr (j D If Cole defines Guild 
socialism as follows — ‘Guild Socialism 
iS based on the idea of partnership 
I etween the producers and the state in 
the control of industry Guild socialism 
recognises that the state is neecssarj, 
and that a purified Parliament is neces- 
sary’’. , 

At the same time the Guild socia- 
hold that first need of soetahsnt iS 
the placing of industrial power in the 
hands of ihe workers ^ HRnniT^ 1 
Guild Socialism. Principles and Objects o! 
The goal at which the Guild socialism 
aims IS described as the 'Abolition of the 
Wage System and the estabbshment by 
the workers of self government in 
industry, through a democratic system 
of National Guilds, working in conjunc 
(ton with other democratic functional 
Organizations in the Communit} (Joad 
Modern Political Theory) trdmnif^rT 
% i 




Habeas Corpus Acts A habeas corpus 
wrtis an order issued b> the courts 
calling upon a per<on by whom a 
prisoner is alleged to be kept in restraint 
to produce the prisoner before the court 
and explain why the prisoner is kept 
under restraint, in order that his case 
may be dealt with by the court The 
prisoner may than be set free or brought 
to proper trial By this means the 
induidoal is sa%ed from any arlutary 
act on the part of the executue govern 


ment (Gilchrist) Wimf flJT 

Hare System The scheme most commonly 
connected with proportional representa 
tioo 18 called the Hare or Andrac system 
It provides for the election of represen 
tatives by general ticket and allows each 
elector to vote for one candidate or for 
limited number and aGo p-rmits him to 
indicate his second and thir«l clioicei 
^ 1ST trr^TTfir^ *r?Tff / 
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’'Hearing. 1. A session of a legislative [ 
committee in which the views of non- 
members are heard. 2. The opportunity 
to defend one’s self against the rulings 
of an administrative body before that 
body or a court. 3. Preliminary crimi- 
nal proceedings. 4. Trial in equity. 

Heckle. To interrupt a speaker by ques- 
tions or comments with the intention of 
upsetting his composure. 

Heimwehr. Literally homeguard, the 
German regular army. ^ 1 

Heir Apparent. An heir to a throne who 
is first in the line of normal succession, 
usually from father to son or daughter. , 
1 , 

Hereditary Lords of Parliament. These i 
are peers of the United Kingdom. They ‘ 
include (a) Princes of the Blood Royal, * 
(b) Dukes, (c). IMarquesses, (d) Earls, ' 
(e) Viscounts and (f) Barons. These 
various kinds of peers differ from one 
another only in respect of their order 
of precedence, their titles being of 
different degrees of antiquity and j 
honour. A hereditary peer is 'created | 
by Letters Patent signed by the King I 
followed by a writ of summons to take | 
the seat in the House of Lords A [ 
peerage descends to the eldest son and j 
to the eldest son of the eldest son, and 
so on as a general rule. Women may be 
created peersses either b}’ Royal grant, 
or in some cases bjf descent. But they are 
not allowed to sit in the House of Lords. 
Technicall)', peers are created by the King 
but in reality their creation is controlled by 
the Cabinet and mainly by the -Premier. 
The object may be either to honour men 
of distinction in various professions or 
to change the political complexion of the 
Upper Chamber. This power to create 
peers is unlimited and was freely and 
frequently exercised in the past 4ir?i'UI- 


Non - Hereditary Lords of Parliament. 
There are 16 peers of bcolland and 24 
peers of Ireland representing respec- 
tively the hereditary peers of both these 
countries The former are elected for 
each Parliament, the latter are elected 
for life. These representative peers 
enjoy the privileges of Loids of Parlia- 
ment, the rest of the peers have onl 3 ' the 
privilege of peerage. Unlike the Scotish 
Peers, Irish Peers if not elected to the 
House of Lords ; may stand for election 
to the House of Commons for an}’ 
constituency in Great Britain, afthough 
they cannot represent the Irish consti- 
tuencies. While members of the lower 
House, they cannot be elected to the 
Upper House, nor can they participate 
in the choice of representative peers. 
They do not, also enjoy the privileges 
of peerage. % ill 

I 

High Seas. By international law, every coun- 
try bordering on the sea, has the e.xclu- 
sive sovereignty over such sea, to the 
extent of three miles from its shore, so 
much of the ocean being known as the 
territorial sea, or the mare slausum, 
Latin, the closed sea, and all beyond is 
the high seas, open to all ^|5rr I 

Historical Meth .d. According to Sir Frederick 
Pollock ‘historical method seeks an 
explanation of what institutions are 
and are tending to be, more in the know- 
ledge of what they have been and how 
they came to be what they are, than in 
the analysis of them as they stand’. 

“It brings in view tlie great political 
movements of the past, traces the 
organic development of the national life, 
inquires into the growth of political ideas 
from their inception to their realiration 
in objective institutions, discovers the 
moral idea as revealed in history and 
thereby points out the^way of progress. ’ 

FiFig | 
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Hitlerism Same as Nazism 

I 

Hitler's Youth It was a branch of Nazi Party 
It was compulsory for all young Germans 
from 14 to 21 years to enlist-thcmselves 
in it 

Its members wore brown uniform 
with a dagger and receive part} and 
militar} training fevf? ^ ^5r 1 

Hohensollerm The former ruling dynasty in 
Germany, deposed m 1918 

The last emperor was William II 
who died verj recently in Holland 

Home Consumption. An expression given to I 
the various goods and commodities * 
which from the ordinary trade demands, 
are consumed in the country in which 
they are proluced It also means 
foreign goods bought m home markets 

Home Office, the (British Constitution) The 
Secretary for Home Affairs, assisted by 
his various under secretaries, deals exclu. 
snely with domestic affairs Unlike 
Trance, he has nothing to do with the 
supervision of local government The 
work of the department consists of (I) 
receiving and transmitting petitions to the 
CroiYn,(2) preparing and counter signing 
warrants, (3) administering the naturali- 
zations laws, (4) Controlling of the 
London Police, (5) inspecting the police 
elsewhere in tlie country (6) Governing 
the Channel Islands and the Isle of ^fan 
(7) advising the Sovereign upon the 
exercise of the power of Pardon and 
(S) approving the arrangement*! for 
the circuit judges and others 

Consituted almost on the same lin 
as the Home Office or tbs Foreign 
Officers, there are four other depart 
ments Viz (l) the Indian office, 
(2) the Colonial office, (3) the War 
office and (4) the Air Mmistrj These 
departments arc managed b} the becre- 


tariea of State, assisted b} various 
Under Secretaries f^Hin I 
Home Rule Self Government A political 
movement meant to achieve bclf govern- 
ment in Ireland Similar movement was 
s.arted in India by Mrs Annie Beasant 
??II3T, I 

Home Secretary The Secret-iry of State at 
the head of the Home Office He is the 
medium of ommunicaiion bstween the 
Crown and its subjects He is responsible 
for the maintenance of the public peace, 
and for the general administration of the 
criminal law the police and prisoners, and 
advises the Sovereign in the exercise of 
the prerogative of mere) ‘He exercises 
control Over aliens and administers the 
factory and work shop Acts ^ t 
Homestead Policy, A government policy of 
giving public land m the west to settlers 
for a very low price 

Hostage I Person seized by enemy armed 
forces to induce Ins fellow countrymen 
to act or refrain from acting in a certain 
wav. Jr (liev refuse his life >s forfeited 
2 Any person held as a forfeit frr the 
conduct of others wiir 

n ‘stVf’ ? I 

Hostilities Overacts of war such as the 
capture of ships or attacks I y armies 
_/\t the beginning during (as by a truce 
or armistice) and at the end of a war, 
hostilities need not coincide precisely 
with the legal state of war 1 

House Arrest A form of official detent on 
requiring a person to remain in his 
home ^ I 

House of Assembly Title of the loner 
house- of parliament in the Lmion of 
South \frica and formerly in India 
bH BVTT I 

House of commons The British Parliament 
legally includes the king, The House of 
lords, and tlie House of Commons 

The Representation of the people 
Act 1918 extended the Parliamentary 
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privileges, tiHl % 


franchise to all males of twentyone not 
subject to legal incapacity, who have 
resided in a constituency for six months 
(Now reduced to three months) or who 
occupied land or premises if not less than 
£ 10/- annual value. This act gives wide 
recognition to the principle of female 
suffrage. 

The functions of the House of 
Commons may be classified under the 
following heads: — (1) Legislation, (II) 
Financial policy and management of 
public revenue, (III) Administrative 
j and executive Control, (IV) Discussion 
of abuses and the redress of grievances 
and (V) The testing and selecting of 
public men in debate and their appoint- 
ment to ministerial dffices. jrfkfsTFq’ 

House of Commons Privileges. At the begin- 
ing of each ne!,v session of Parliament, 
the Speaker demands the ancient and 
. undoubted rights and privileges of the 
Commons, which are. 

(-1). Freedom from arrest. The 
members enjoy this privilege during and 
for forty days' before and after a session 
of Parliament. 

(2) . Freedom of Speech, as gran- 
ted by the Bill of Rights, 1689. A man, 
therefore, cannot be prosecuted criminally 
for anything he has said in tlie House. 

(3) . Right of access to the Crown 
through the Speaker. Besides those 
privileges claimed by the Speaker, there 

.-are also the following rights: — 

(a) The right to regulate its own 
constitution. 

' (b) The right to regulate its own 

proceedings. 

(c) The right to prohibit, publica- 

tion of debates and 

(d) The right to commit to prison 

for contempt of breach of its 


House of Councillors. Upper house in the 
Japanese Parliament, established by the 
Constitution of 1916 to replace the House 
of Peers. Its members are elected. 

HHIHI TTfU? J 

House of Lords. The House of Lords is 
composed of: — (l) Ilereditory Peers of 
the United Kingdom numbering about 
645, and the rank as Dukes, Marquises, 
Earls, Viscounts and Barons. (II) 

Certain elected Peers, Viz. 16 represen- 
tative Peers from Scotland and 26 from 
Ireland and (III) The Spiritual Peers, 
Viz., two Archibishops and 24 Bishops. 
HTOfcf HVTT, HHt 1 

House of Lords, Functions, (i) Legislative:- 
The House is a co-ordinate branch of 
the legislature, and as such every act of 
Parliament requires its assent. But 

practically it is far less powerful than 
the House of Commons in matters of 
legislation and finance. , In Money Bills 
■the House of- Lords has practically no 
power at- all. -All Money Bills must 
orginste in the House of Commons, the 
j House of Lords has no power of veto 
- - and their function is reduced to mere 
cautious revision and not of limitation, 
(ll) Judicial: — (a) As a Court of first 
instance, the House has got the power 
to try impeachments by the House of 
Commons, (b) As Court of appeal, 
the House acts as a Court of Final 
appeal in Great Britain and Ireland,- - 
5 b 

House of Peers. Former upper bouse of the 
Japanese parliament, replaced by the 
House of Councilors in the Constitution 
of 3946. Its members •were partly 
hereditary peers, parti}' elected, and 
partly appointed by the Emperor for life. 

House of Representatives. In United States 
of America the House of Reprsentanves 
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represents the nation on the basis of 
population, as the Senate represents the 
states 

The House of Representatives is 
composed of members elected every two 
jears by the voters of each of the states 
in proportion to the population of that 
state as determined by the latest federal 
census On the basis of the 1930 census 
one representative was allowed for every 
281 000 inhabitants 

To be elegible for membership in 
the House of Representatues, a man 
must have been an Amenao ciUzea for 
seven years He must also hav e attained 
the age of twentyfive years He must 
also reside in a state for which he is 
elected Besides the normal representa 
lives from stales, each organised tern* 
toryt that is, a district managed by the 
federal government till such time as it 
reaches full statehood may send one 
delegate, who 1^ a right to speak on any 
subject and make motions, but not a vote 
These delegates are elected m the same 
way as ordinary representatives 


The House of Representatives, like 
the senate, makes its own rules It 
elects Its own president who is called the 
speaker ^ crtJPJrrfff'lfaOTTT I 

Housing The problem of providing satisfac 
tory residences In many countries it 
has come under government direction in 
order to provide better accommodzUonB 
for low economic groups or to provide 
residences quickly m the vicinity of 
factories turning out supplies needed for 
war I 

Humanism Cult of humanity and the result 
of humanitananism I 

Humanitananism The philosophical and 
socia’ doctrine which takes as its starting 
point the principle of the interest of 
humanity I 

Hybnd Bills There may be some bills, which 
are partly public and parti) private in 
contents They are handled under some 
circumstances similar to the one and 
under other similar to the other or even 
under a procedure combining features of 
both mvn wTotst I 




Idea of the State Some writers, especially 
Germans, distinguished between the 
concept of the state and the idea of the 
state The concept of the state, says 
Bluntschli, presents us a picture of 
actual states from the stand point of 
their nature and essential charactenstjes, 
the idea of the state is that of the state 
in the splendour of imaginary perfection, 
the state not >et realized in fact, but 
towards uhidi manktnd should strive. 1 


'The idea of the State” says 
Burgess, ' is the slate perfect and com- 
plete, the concept of the slate is that 
state developing and approaching perfec- 
tion From the standpoint of the idea 
the state is the world viewed as an orga- 
nized unit. From the standpoint of 
the concept the state is a particular 
portion of mankind politically organized 
The former is the real state of the per 
1 feet luture the Utter the real sute of 
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the past and the present and the imper- 
fect future. With the progress of man- 
kind and the development of the world 
the two will tend to become indentical”. 

Ideal Rights. Ideal rights are those rights 
which belong to all men by nature. 
The idealist holds that they are necessary 
for the development of man as man and 
that every man should strive hard to 
arrive at them, I 

Idealist. One who believes that politics 
should function according to ideals or 
lofty principles. The term is usually 
applied to a person advocating such 
ideals without any knowledge of, or 
willingness to compromise with, the 
practical difficulties involved. I 

Ideology. The sum of the political ideas 
or doctrines of a distinguishable class or 
group of people, such as the communist, 
fascist or middle class ideology. 

VTNt I 

Illegal Practices. Prohibited acts in regard 
to elections. (See the Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices Prevention Act 1883, 
1895.) I 

Immigration. The movement into a coun- 
try of persons who are not citizens 
thereof. i 

Immunity. The exemption from the appli- 
cation of a rule or jurisdiction, gfst; 
WSSRU I 

Impeachment. A solemn accusation of a 
great public offences, especially against 
a minister of the Crown. The House 
of Commons first found the crime, and 
then as prosecutors supported their 
charge before the House of Lords,. 

In Great Britain a prosecution by 
the House of Commons before the 
House of Lords as the supreme Court 
of Law. It is now practically absoletc, 
but the power of impeachment remains. 


Impeachment was confined to persons 
of rank who had committed an offence 
against the state. The impeachment of 
Warren Hastings is well-known to the 
readers of English Parliamentary his- 
tory. I 

Imperial. Pertaining to an empire or an 
emperor. I 

Imperial Conference. Meeting of represen- 
tatives of the various self-governing 
parts of the British Empire. 

HSTT > 

Imperial Defence. Defence of the Empire 
in time of war. l 

Imperial Federation. The idea of federa- 
lism from time to time led many politi- 
cal thinkers in Great Britain to consider 
the possibility of an Imperial federation 
in the British Empire on the lines of 
old German Imperial Federation. It 
has been felt that if the colonies, depen- 
dencies and dominions consulting the 
Empire could be brought into the frame- 
work of a federal constitution, the 
interests of the whole empire, through 
political and economical co-operation, 
might be furthered. | 

Imperial Parliament. British parliament, 
fe fa r I 

Imperial Preference. The granting of 
lower tariff duties on British Empire 
goods, fafer I 

Imperialism It denotes a tendency to 
build up great empires through conquest. 

In a narrow sense it is used for 
the movement that aims at the streng- 
thening of the British Empire. 

(2) is a policy which aims at 
creating, organising and maintaining an 
empire, that is, a state of vast size 
composed of various, more or less, 
distinct national units and subject to a 
single centralised will” (Encyclopaedia 
of Social Sciences Vol. 7). 
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(3) According to Tascist doctrine, * 
imperialism is not only a territonal, I 
railitar} and mercanliJe expression, but 
also one of spiritual and moral expansion 

(4) ‘ All our modern imperialisms 
arc these says H G Wells * the more 
or less conscious efforts of once nation 
states to become world wide" 

(a) Imperialism is capitalism in 
that state of development m which the 
domination of monopolies and finance 
capital has taken shape m which the 
export of capital has acquired pronounced 
mportance in which the division of the I 
world bj international trusts has begun I 
and in which the partition of all the ! 
territory of the earth by the greatest | 
captialidt countries has been completed 
(1 enm) l 

Import Duty A tax on goods imported 
info a country wniTtr ^ I 

Imposition It is used for a tax which is 
regarded as unjust i 

Impost A lax or duty, particularly on 
imports ^lUid ^ I 

Impressment Seizure of individual and 
forcing them to serve in the armed 
forces I 

In Absentia Ijtm phrase meaning m 
one's absence w, w | 

Inalienability of the State By the quality 
of inalienability, we mean that attribute 
of the state by virtue of which it can 
not Cede away any of its essential 
elements without self deslrucliun (Poll 
tical and Constitutional law by Bateman) 

Ttvt I 

Inauguration The formal instillation into 
offices of an elected president or gover 
nor. I 

Income Tax Tax on a person’s income, 
as oppose 1 to a tax on his capital or 

properi\ TTni*TT t 


Indemnity 1 Charges assessed against a 
person or state for compensation for a 
wrongful act 2 Charges assessed 
against a vanquished state by a victor 
in war Recently the terra reparations 
has been used instead I 

Independent Labour Party A semi radi 
cal group in British labour with an 
essentially Marxist programme 
I 

Independent Voter, \ person who does 
not feel himself a party regular but 
votes for whoever he believes is tlie 
better candidate for office regardless of 
party STai^tTr 1 

Independance Independance says Prof 
Lawrence ‘ is the right of a state to 
manage all its affairs, whether external 
or internal without control from other 
states' , Wlsfl^PlT, 1 

Independance Day Legal holiday which 
falls on ]5 August commemorating 
promulgation of independance of India 
F^*r I 

Independance Declaration of Solemn act 
by which l3th original United States of 
America met in congress and repudiated 
allegiance to nritain on Jtilv 4 1776 

Indeterminism Doctrine that human will 
ami choice of action are free and not 
determined by external actions 
Indictment The formal charge that a 
person has committed a specified crime 
and that a trial is warranted txrT^T I 

j Indispensable Man A t^rm applied to 
I Prcsidcn Tranklm D Poosevelt parti 
1 cularly when running for re election in 
1 19-10 'criously by his friends and irom 

I cal!% by his opponents I 

! Individualism Individualism, as a political 
doctrine, has its origin m the latter part 
of the eighteenth centurv as a reaction 
against the evils of ove- government in 
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Europe. It was one of tlie leading 
tenents of the physio-cratic school of 
economists that the state ought not to 
interfere with the economic activites of 

~ the people by prescribing conditions 
under which industry should be carried 
on? but should confine its functions to 
the simple protection of the laws of 
nature under which production would 
best regulate itself if left alone. They 
accordingly attacked the prevailing 
notions regarding the omnipotence of 
the state and demanded freedom of 
trade and industry. 'This doctrine 
received a powerful stimulus from the 
publications of Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations,” (l776) which was a plea for 
the policy of non-interference by the 
state in economic matters. Some of the 
most famous political and economic 
writers supported this doctrine (Garner). 

I 

Indirect Taxes. Broadly speaking, taxation 
is Said to be indirect when the persons 
from those who pay it are different 
persons eventually. Excise duties, for 
instance, are a form of indirect tax, 
the brewer (for example) paying to the 
government of the tax on beer and passing 
it on to the consumers in tfie foim of 
increased prices. ^ I 

Indivisibility of Sovereignty. 

Indoctrination. Process of establishing in 
the minds of others the acceptance of 
certain painciples which have been set 
up as basis for the achievement of certain 
political ends. I 

Industrial Councils. Bodies composed of 
representatives from employer.s’ associa- 
tions and trade unions of various indus- 
tries formed mostly as the result of the 
Whiihv CommiUee reports (1917-18) 
for settlement of rates of wages, hours 
of .work, etc. 1 


Industrial Court. Set up under the Indus- 
trial courts Act, 1920, as a regular 
tribunal for arbitrating industrial dis- 
putes where both sides agree to submit 
them. It consists of a wholetime chair- 
man (an eminent lawyer) sitting with 
persons elected adhoc from panels 
representing emplo 3 'ers and employed, 
respactively. Chiefly concerned with 
persons' in the public services. 

Industrial Revolution. At the close of the 
18th Century' and the opening of the 19th 
Century a series of radical changes 
passed over the agricultuial and manu- 
facturing industry of England, which 
has been aptly described by the name of 
the Industrial Revolution. The changes 
which then took place were of consi- 
derable magnitude .and the conditions 
of industry, both in manufacture and 
agriculture, may be said to have been 

, revolutionised. | 

Infant Industry. A term used during the 
controversies over a high protective 
tariff to mean those industries in the 
States which were new and needed 
protection from foreign competition. 
There was a tendency, however, to main- 
tain their tariff protection long after 
they had become well-established. 

Inferiority Complex. In Psycholog}', the 
feeling of weak inferiority, weakness 
and helplessness in men and characteris- 
tically reinforced through their repeated 
failures to command their environment 
as well as by their recongniiion of their 
physical limitations or bicmisheb N^rti 
EM HraElTl 

Infiltrate. To penetrate and permeate. 
Used in connection with the dissemina- 
tion of new or foreign political doctrines, 
or of troops or guerillas within enemy 
lines. I 
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InSation (1) The issue of paper money 
m quantities greater than is necessary 
for the circulation of commodities 

(2) Increase in the amount of 
paper money m circulation The present 
abnormal rise in the prices of comniodi* 
ties m India is attributed, by some eco* 
nomists, to inflation jrn^t I 

Informal Control Sometimes foreign 
countries acting together in unison, 
refuse to recognise the government of a 
backward country until it fulfils certain 
conditions laid doivn b> their diplomats 
R. L Buell rightly describes this method 
of control as “extra-legal or backstairs’* 
method fTOrtrii | 

Infringement Interference with, or the 
violation of, the right of another, parti 
eularly the right to a patent or copy- 
right The remedy is an injunction to 
restrain future infringements, and reco 
/ ver> of the damages caused or profits 
made by the past infringements 
Inheritance Tax A tax levied on property 
or a «hare of property which is inherited 

Initiative (l) The initiative is the S)Stem 
by which a certain number of voters 
Cthc number being fixed by statute) 
may both petition and compel the legis- 
lature to introduce a certain type of 
law In one kind of initiative some- 
times called the formulatire initiative, 
voters may draft a bill and compel the 
legislature to consider it I 

(2) Initiative means direct legis- 
lation by tbe people A certain number 
of people propose a measure and then 
submit it to the legislature or the people 
for being enacted into a law It has 
been followed with a fair amount of 
success in Switzerland SWT 
PmWl 

Injunction Is a prohibiting or restraining 
order issued chiefly out of the Chancery 


or Division of the High Court< 

JTTI i 

Inquest An official inquiry Usually refers 
to the one held by a corner regarding 
the facts of death from unusual causes 

Instructed Representation A sjsfem in 
which electors receive mandates from 
iheir constituents I 

I Insurgency The status m international 

I law gnnted to a group of revolutionists 
who do not possess sufficient organization 
to warrant the granting of the status of 
belligerency They are granted certain 
belligerent rights and their actions at 
sea, for example, are not considered as 
piracy fajnt, fa?)?, iRii5r)TT, I 

Insurrection An armed uprising against 
the internal authority of a state 
WTI I 

Intangible Property Property which does 
not have physical substance but repre- 
sents 3 legal fight with property value, 
such as a bond, a share of stock, or a 
patent I 

Integral Socialism Integral socialism is a 
term which has been applied to the 
socialism of bcnoit Malon, De Paepe, 
and Lavtov Their socialism is called 
'idealist socialism,' in contradistinction 
to the realist and scientific socialism of 
Marx, Engels and their followers The 
basis of intcrgral socialism is not one 
particular class the working class — but 
suITermg humanity in entirety TTr?5l5T- 

Integration Oose co ordination between 
administrative offices on any given level 
of government such as a cii) or state 
^ttTT^fhr irictrT i 

Interests, Representation of The idea 
that not only every poliiical party but 
also every class profession, and impor- 
tant economic and soaal interest in the 
state should be separately represented 
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in the legislature. w 

srfgffiFWiq I 

Intern To detain and prevent from depar- 
ture or moving about freely, usually for 
the duration of a war, of enemy aliens, 
prisoners of war or in the case of neut- 
rals, of members of the armed forces or 
war vessels of a belligerent, 

1 

International Administrative Unions. Such 
unions exist for a definite administrative 
purpose — such as the management of the 
Suez Canal by Britain and France, or 
the joint administration by the same 
powers of certain Pacific Islands. 
jfrrHST-#Er i 

International Arbitration Settlement of 
differences between states by judges of 
their own choice* t 

International Coinage. The idea of having 
one and the same measure of value for 
all civilized nations I 

International Concession. A right granted 
by one state, usually technologically 
backward, to another or to foreign 
corporation for the construction and 
operation of some service like a railway, 
port, or telegraph line. I 

International Delinquency. The phrase 
means "every injury to another state 
committed by the Head and Govern- 
ment of a State through violation of an 
international legal duty” (Oppenheim— 
Vol. I.). I 

International Ethics. The moral principles 
which should guide nations in their 
relations with each other. Such princi- 
ples have been of influence in the 
establishment of some of the rules of 
international law, as for example, those 
which attempt to mitigate the horrors 
of war. '^JrRbjT RifcT I 
International Highway. Road or water- 
way open to the free use of more than 
one nation. iraJTuf i 


International Labour Office. The secretariat 
of the international Labour Organiza- 
tion. ^TRR?^ I 

International Labour Organization, it is an 
autonomous body within the league of 
nations. The object of this organization 
is to secure better conditions for labour. 

?WSnqT I 

International Law. International law may 
be defined as the rules which determine 
the conduct of the general body of civi- 
lized states in their dealings with one 
another. 

Prof. Hall defines international law 
thus : — “It consists in certain rules of 
conduct which modem civilized states 
regard as binding on them in their 
relations with one another.” According 
to Prof. Lawrence : — ‘ Internacional law 
stands for the rules which determine the 
conduct of the general body of civilized 
states in their mutual dealings.' Lord 
Alvirstone. the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, while defining international Law 
says, " I know no better definition of it 
than that it is the sum of the rules or 
usages which civilised states have agreed 
shall be binding upon them in their deal- 
ings with one another,” 1 

International organization. Organizations, 
the members of which are states repre- 
sented by properly accredited delegates. 
In a sense any large alliance of states is 
an international organization. The most 
important and ambitious international 
organizations attempt to promote the 
peace, welfare and Security of the whole 
world (League of Nations) ; other deals 
only with certain regions; others again 
only with certain fields of international 
co-operation (International labour Orga- 
nization, International Postal Union etc,). 
^rr?r1r RSOT I 

International Police. A bodi' composed of 
representatives from, and set up and 
administered by or on behalf of a group 
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of states Such a force has been' used 
m a few instances of limited scope- 
Currently the question is raised as to the 
advisability of establishing such a force 
on a world-wide basis 3?^^ I 

International relations Anj dealings 
between states, usually used to describe 
official political relations | 

International river A ri\er navigable 
from the sea, which flows through or 
along the territory of two or more states 
is described as international 

International Socialism That branch of 
socialism which lias a strong Inter- 
nationa! flavour and which maintains 
that the idea of human brotherhood 
should be the prime factor in reconstruc 
ting the happly world i 

International Trade a term used to describe 
commercial dealings between different 
countries, as opposed to tiiosc taking 
place within a single countri or region 

International Treaties International treaties 
are com cntions or contracts between tuo 
or more states concerning variousmatters 
of interest 1 

International Waters International -waters 
comprise international rivers as the 
Danube and the Khme and international 
canals as the Suez and the Kiel 

International Unions I 

Internationalize To ^h'-e under the control 
of t\\o or more states concurrently as 
a n atcr wa) ( 

Internationals The Cmef international orga 
nizations of socialism arc known as 
Internationals The first International 
was founded b> Marx It was composed 
mainlj of Pnglish trade union elements 
and German labour parties The second 
Internationa! was established in I8S9. 


I It was an organization of what would 
now be regarded as moderate socialist 
j opinion It concerned itself mainly with 

I social legislation, such as the eight hour 

duty The Third International was 
founded b} the left wing socialists m 
Kussia under the leadership of Lenin 
A loose association of small radical 
group* under Trotsk) formed in 1930 
I claims to be the fourth International 
I 

I Internment Camp place of detention of 
I persons who have been Interned 
' ftrfer i 

i Interparliamentary Union An organization 
made up of members of the legtslatiie 
bodies of the various countries of the 
world They do not officially represent 
their governments m the meetings, and 
the organization has thus been an infor 
mal and useful means of di<cussing 
international problems It was instru- 
mental in the establishment of the Hague 
Court of Arbitration WSH4w?(lti «tn 
Interpretation Clause A «'lause m an Act 
of Parliament or deed setting out the 
meaning which is to be attached to 
particular expression I 

Interpretation, Logical Logical interpretation 
lies m the sludj of the statute m the whole 
of Its historical and juridical context 

Interpretation Grammatical A Grammatical 
mlerpreta'i in is that under which words 
arc gnen a rigid and absolute meaning 
divorced from their context 
sytcfll ( 

Intervention lutcrv cation takes place 
when a state interferes in tlie relations 
of two other states without the consent 
of both or cither of them or when it 
inlcneres m the domestic affairs of 
another state tfrcrpectne of the will of 
the Utter for ih" purpose of either 
maintaining or altering the actual con li- 
tions of things within it J 
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Interventionist. A term used to indicate 
-a person in the United States whoj 
prior to Pearl Harbour, advocated active 
participation in World War II or at 
least whole-hearted support of Britain 
and Russia. I 

Intimidation. The misdemeanour of using 
violence or threats to a person, his wife 
or childre^ ; to compel sudi a person to 
do or abstain from _ doing. ( See the 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act 1875). 1 

Inviolability. The principle that a state 
and certain of its representatives shall 
not be violated, intruded upon, inter- 
fered with, or harmed by agents of 
another state. It applies to territory, 
sovereigns, and diplomatic agents, and 
to such propel ty as legations and consu- 
lar files, I 

Invisible Government. Control of one or 
more of the various branches of govern- 
ment by a political boss I 


Isolationism. A body of political opinion 
in the United States advocating the 
policy of non-interference with European 
affairs. ^ I 

Isolationist. An advocate or believer in 
isolationism. I 

J. J. Justice or Judges. ?Tr ?m=!Trvn^ I 

J. P. Justice of the peace. 5nf5=cf-?^PTrvri!JT 1 

Jacksonian Democracy. Democratic princi- 
ples as advocated by President Andrew 
Jackson (1/67-1845). ’Jackson opposed 
the aristocratic principle of govcniment 
and came out vigorously for popular 
sovereignty. ' He believed that the 


common people should govern , them- 
selves, to the greatest extent, possible, 
as by holding public office, even though 
this might result in an inefficient 
administration I 

Jacquerie. A term applied to the insurrect- 
ion of French peasants which took 
place in 1358 caused by the violenec of 
the lords and their exactions. rfiP'iS ^ 

I 

Jeffersonian Democracy. -Democratic prirnii- 
pies held by President Thomas Jefferson 
of U. S. A. (1743-1826). They can be 
found in the American Declaration of 
Independence of which he was the 
author. As the chief representative of 
18th century enlightenment in America, 
Jefferson believed strongly in the inalien- 
able rights of the individual to "life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’’ 
He violently opposed despotism, in fact, 
any government which would not respect 
the Rights of Man and would rule With- 
out the consent of the governed. He 
had a strong belief in reason and in 
humanity, in the necessity to educate 
people and in humanitarian principles. 
He opposed industrialization and the 
rise of great, densely populated cities. 
He believed that rural life was- far 
more natural and less artificial than city 
life. His ideal was an independent, 
economically self-sufficient communit}’- 
of free farmers governing themselves 
under the leadership of a benevolent 
gentry through democratic republican 
ideas and institutions. I 

Jewish Agency. The body instituted by 
the League hlandate for Palestine to 
represent the Jewish side in matters 
concerning the eslablishmeiit of a Jewish 
national home in Palestine (Waller 
Theiraer). | 

Joint Committees. Joint-Committees of 
Lords and Commons are appointed at 


Iron Guard. Rumanian Nazi Organization. 

55:rrTpfnir 1 

} Irreconcilables* Those who cannot be won 
• over to another point of views. Occa- 
sionally used to refer to a group of 
senatorial hold-puts. I 
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the instance of one House or the other 
The House in which the joint Committee 
originates appoints a Committee consis 
ting of a certain number of members to 
forrn the joint Committee, anti send* it a 
message to that effect. It is usually 
preceded by a resolution communicated 
to and concurred in by the other House, ' 
afhrming the expediency of such appoint j 
meat I 

J^int Stock Companies These are public 
companies whose capital is formed of 
shares, and in which every shareholder 
IS liable for the amount unpaid on his 
shares The shares of joint stoci 
companies are transferable, and the> 
may be sold at an> time 
Judge The term 'Judge* includes every judicial 
oihcer authorised aloce or with others to 
hold or preside over a court of justice 
Judge IS a public officer whose 
function IS to declare the Ian , to conduct 
the trial of causes between litigants 
according to legal forms and methods 
(Anderson Law Dictionary) 

One invested with authont> to deter* 
mine any cause or question m a court of 
Judicature (\Vharton-Law Lexicon) 
^ivniTV } 

Judge Advocate An officer of a court 
martial, who combines the character of 
adviser to the court with that of public 
prosecutor 5Rr I 

Judge Advocate General The Adviser to 
the Secretary of State for War in 
reference to courts martial and other 
matters of military law I 

Judge of a Court of Record, A judge sutho 
nsed by Ian to hold a court, whicli is a 
court of record, is a judge of a court of 
record 

Judicature A court or rather a power which 
di tributes justice Power of dispensing 
justice 

Judicature is used to designate 
with clcurde*s that department oi 


government which was intended to 
interpret and administer justice 

Judicature Acts Acts of the British Parha 
ment, together with their subsequent 
amendments % qfZ 

Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
(in England) Constituted by the Judicial 
^mmittee Act l833 Its jurisdiction 
IS to hear appeals from (1) the Colonies 
(2) India (3) Channel Islands and Isle 
of Man, (4) Ecclesiastical Courts (5) 
Consular Courts (6) Prize Courts 

The ex officio members of the 
judicial Committee included persons who 
hold or have held the office of Lord 
President or Lord Chancellor, or any of 
the high judicial offices mentioned in the 
Act or in the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 
1876 and 1877, certain Indian Judges, 
if members of the Prny Coneil, not 
exceeding five judges of self governing 
Dominions of the Crown, if members 
of the Privy Council The Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act 1929, s 1, authorised 
• the ippointment of two Indian Judges, 
or ex judges (if members of the Privy 
Council) additional members 
wtra flTnftr i 

Judicial Department Department of govern 
jcD«u which jnterprests and administers 

I law nmr i 

I Judicial District A district created for judi 
j cial pu'poses for defining jurisdiction 

of courts, and distributing judicial busi^ 

I ness (Abbott Law Dictionary) 

^ fjtqU t 

I Judicial Trial A fair tnaf, the purpose of 
which 13 to a«ceftain the material facts 
in i«su» •sTvruin *rnraiT j 

Judiciary The term ‘Judiciary’ used to desig 
nate those officers of government whose 
function It IS to applj the existmg laws 
to individual cases (Gilchrist) 
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The Chief functions of the judiciary 
are to ascertain and decide rights, to 
punish crimes, and to protect the innocent i 
from injurty and usurpation. In all 
countries the judiciary decides the appli* 
cation of existing laws in individual 
cases. But in those countries where 
laws have not been Codified, as in 
England and the United States, the 
judges not only interpret but also make 
laws. I 

Judiciary, Independence of. It has been 
well observed by a noted jurist and 
commentator that 'in every well orga- 
nized gov'crnment-with reference to the 
security both of public rights and private 
rights-it is indispensable that there 
should be independanF judiciary to 
ascertain and decide rights, to punish 
crimes, to administer justice, and to 
protect the innocent from injury and 
usurpation.’ Where there is no indepen- 
dent judiciary to interpret and execute 
the law and to enforce rights, ‘the 
government must either perish, says 
Chancellor Kent, ‘by its own imbecility- 
or other departments of government 
must usurp powers for the purpose of 
commanding obedience to the destruction 
of liberty’. * 

Upon no other branch of the govern- 
ment are the people so dependent for 
the enjoyment of personal security and 
the rights of property as on the indepen- 
dent judiciary administering impartial 

justice 5?risrT?'3q;tfl-^n ^'r l 

Junta 1. A Spanish term for legislative o: 
admin’strative council. 2 Italian provin- 
cial administrative council which both 
reviews the work of local officials and 
acts as the lowest administrative court. 

3. Used also in the sense of^ junto. 

' grTH^r-?uii; ^ siPtR^r 

.Jurisdiction. The power and right of a. ; 


political or legal authority to function 
over a certain territory or people or in 
a certain field. The jurisdiction of a 
court of law means that a particular 
court has the constitutional or statutory 
power to try a certain type of case in a 
certain territory, i. e. the United States 
Customs Court in. New York city can'" 
handle only cases involving goods import- 
ed into the United States. I 

Jurisprudence, The science of law. It deals 
not only with.any particular kind of law, 
or the law of any particular country, 
but with its general principles. A great 
deal has been written on the subject, 
which was" clarified by John Austin in 
his ‘Lectures on Jurisprudence.’ Later 
writers include Sir H. Maine, Sir P. 
Vinogradoff, and Sir T. E. Holland in 
England, while much valuable work has 
been done by French, German and 
American writers such as Savingny and 
Story 

(2) The Philosophical aspect of 
the knowledge of law (Cicero). ^ The 
knowledge of things human and divine, 
the tcience of the ju?t and the unjust 
(Ulpian). Jurisprudence as a formal 

* science was developed in England by 
Hobbes, Bentham and Austin. SirHenery 
Maine fostered the study of the histori- 
cal development of law and comparative 
law. 

Modern developments are in the 
direction of the study of coni} arative 
jurisprudence, “to aim at discovering 
the principles regulating the development 
of legal systems, with a view to explain 
the origin of institutions and to study 
the conditions of their life”. 

Juridical Method. ■ A method of treatment, 
which enjoys great favour among German 
political writers and to a less degree 
among 'the French, is the juridical or 
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juristic method It is the aim of this 
method, accordtng^ to Jelhnck to deter 
mine the content of the rules of public 
law and to deduce there from the conclu 
sions to which they lead 
I 

Jurisprudentia Law learning, the learning of 
the Jurisprudence (Men skilled m the 
law) 

Jurist A close student of the law particularly 
a judge i 

Juristic Conception of the State Some 
political writers lay great stress on the 
State as a legal concept They dwell 
upon Us character as a juristic person 
a corporation of public law, the bearer 
of public rights and obligations The 
juristic persvmfication of the slate hi> 
always been a favourite theme of a 
certain class of German and Trenci 
writers Some of them following t**c 
theories of the Roman Law, have altn 
buted to it only a limited juristic person 
alit), while others have emphasised )t> 
character as a real juristic person m Ih-' 
strictest sense of tlie nord (Garner^ 
^i3tr I 

Jus Sangui The political principle according 
to which the nationality of the chid 
follows that of the parents or one oi 
them } 

Jus Soli or Jus Loci The political pract ce 
according to which the nationality i 
determined by the place of birth, irres 
pcctive of the citizenship of the parents 
arsiwiiT ^ F^fhhi j 

Justice 1 Fairness or right, particularly 
as determined by judicial process 2 A 
judge as, for example a judge of the 
Indian High court I 

Justice of the Peace The lowest judge m 
the Indian American and British local 
court systems His jurisdiction is fmitcd 
to minor local matters, criminal and 
civil in the United States but ooly 


criminal in Great Britain Similar 
officials are often found elsewhere uitli 
somewhat the same title, as in France 

Juverule Courts Special courts sitting a 
part from the ordinary criminal courts, 
and consisting of persons whose names 
are on a special panel for the purpose, 
for the trial of children and young 
persons (Children Act 1908 Juvenile 
Courts (Metropolis Act, 1920 children 
ann Yaung persons Act 1933) 

«itttrqnr f 

Jury (Lat Jurare to swear) A body of 
sworn men summoned to dec de questions 
of fact :n judicial proceeding The jury 
in origin was a body of neighbours 
summoned^ some public officer to give 
upon oath a true answer to some quest* 
ions * The Jury is ' the principal 
criterion of truth in the law of England 
They originally testified to and decided 
issues of fact on their own knowledge 
With the introduction of sworn Witnesses 
the jury became exclusively the judge of 
fact 'I5I, I 

The sworn inquest was apparently 
introduced by the Normans into England 
from the procedure of the CarlOMngian 
Kings of France The inhabitants of a 
district were summoned by a rry al officer 
to testify and to declare or decide matters 
of fact relating to propetty and offences 
In England in Ango-Saxon times judge- 
ment was pronounced by the suitors to 
the communal Courts, who sat under the 
presidency of the sheriff or other officer 

Civil ca«c5 are tried ordinarily 
before a common jury of twehe, but 
cases may be tried before a special jury 
consisting of persons of superior status 

The mode of trial is normally fixed 
by the order on the summons for direc- 
tion or order gi\ing leave to defend 
under order XIV In the King’s Bench 
Division neither party has a right to a 
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jury except in cases of fraud, libel, 
slander, malicious prosecution, false 
imprisonment, seduction, or breach of 
promise of marriage, unless inconvenient. 


with or without a jury. In the Chancery 
Division trial is without a jury, unless 
the Court otherwise orders. 


Kathedersozialismus. A Term applied to 
a group of German Political economists, 
who as professors of universities, lecture 
on socialism- and maintain that the 
wotkrag ougkt to rtoowo o 

share in the distribution of wealth. 
Among well-known Kathedersozialistens 
were: — Roscher, Hilderbrand, Scholler, 
Konrad, Lujo Brento and Wagner (Doctor 
Anglelo S. Rappoport), 

Kellog Pact. - An agreemant signed in 1928 
by the then U. S. Secretary of State, 
Frank S. Kellog and the Franch Foreign 
Minister M. Briand, for the outlawry of 
war as instrument of national policy. 

Treaty for the Renunciation of war— 
The President of the German Reich, the 
President- of the United States of 
America, His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians, the President of the French 
Republic, His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain, Ireland and the British Domi- 
nions beyond the Seas, His Majesty the 
King of Italy, His Majesty the Emperor 
of Japan, the President of the Republic 
of the Poland, the President of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, deeply sensible 
of their duty to prorpote the welfare of 
mankind. S'' 

Persuaded that il^.time has come 
when a frank renunciation of war as an 
instrument of national policy should be 
made to the end that the peaceful and 
friendly relations now existing between j 
their peoples may be perpetuated. I 


Convinced that all changes in their 
relations with one another should be 
sought only by pacific means and be the 
result of a peaceful and orderly process, 
and that any Signatory Power wiiicii 
shall hereafter seek to promote its national 
interests by resort to war should be denied 
the benefits furnished by this Treaty. 

Hopeful that, encourged by their 
example, all the other nations of the 
world will join in this humane endeavour 
and by adhering to the present Treaty as 
soon as it comes into force bring their 
peoples within the scope of its beneficent 
provisions, thus uniting the civilized 
nations of the world in a common renun- 
ciation of war as an instrument of their 
national policy, have decided to conclude 
a Treaty and for that purpose have 
appointed as their respective Planipo- 
tentiaries. (Here follow the names and 
titles of the Planipotentiaries) who 
having Communicated to one another 
their full powers found in good and the 
due form have agreed upon the following 
articles: — 

Art. 1. The High Contracting 
Parties solemnly declare in the names of 
their respective peoples that they condemn 
recourse to war for the solution of inter- 
national controversies, and renounce'it as 
an instrument of national policy in their 
relations with one anotlicr. 

Art. 2. The High Contracting 
Parties agree tliat the settlement or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts of 
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whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be which may arise among 
them, shall never be sought except by 
pacihc means 

Art 3 Present Treaty shall be 
ratified by the High Contracting Parties 
named in the Preamble in accordance 
With their respective constitutional 
requirements, and shall lake effect as 
between them as soon as all their several 
mstrumentsof ratification shall have been 
deposited at Washington, 

This Treat) shall, when it has come 
into effect, as prescribed in the preceding 
paragraph, remain open as long as it ma) 
be necessaiy for adherence fay all the 
other Poners of the World, Every 
instrument evidencing the adherence of 
a Power shall be deposited af Washington 
and the treaty shall immediately upon 
such deposit become effective as between 
the Power thus adhering and the other 
Powers parties hereto 

It shall be the duty of the Govern 
ment of the C/nited States to furms i 
each Government named in the preambi 
and every Government subscqucnllt 
adhering to this Treat) with a certific I 
copy of the Treaty and of every instru i 
ment of ractification or adherence It ^ 
shall also be the dut) of the Government 
of the United btates telegraphically to 1 
notify such Governments immediatcl) | 
upon the deposit with it of each mstru 
ments of ratification or adhering. | 

In faith whereof the respective | 
Plenipotentiaries have signed this Treat) j 
in the French and English Languages ; 
both texts having equal force, and there 
unto affix their seals 

Done at Pans the twent) seventh 
day of August in th“ >ear one thousand ! 
nine hundred and twenty eight, | 

ipf I 


Kemahsm The Principles of government 
laid down b) Turkc)’® first, president, 
Kcmal Ataturk They included national- 
ism, republicanism, scculari«m, a partial 
governmental participation m an other 
wise fjirly free economy, adherence to 
the principles of the Kemalist revolution 
and the development of social, economic, 
legal and political equalit) 

King can do no wrong This is a maxim 
of English Law It means that the King 
IS not legdll) responsible for any thing 
he may be pleased to do, or for any 
omission (Aus Jur Sec, VI) Ti^T 

Kings Advocates (In Scotland) Hu 
office IS similar, but in some respects 
superior to that of the King s Attorney 
General m England. It is his province 
to prosecute all criminal actions and 
bring the criminals to punishment 
(Scotch Diet iomlms Law Djctionar)) 

King’s Bench The supreme Court of 
Common law in the British Kingdom 
The Court of King’s Bench is so called 
because the King used formerly to sit in 
Court in person (Tomlin’s Law Diction 
ary ) mnTtcnt, I 

King’s Cbamers Those portions of the 
British territorial waters which are 
enclosed withm headlands so as to be cut 
off from the open sea by imaginary 
straight lines drawn from one promon- 
tory to another 

The people of the Bristol Qiannel 
IS not now eta med to be within this rule 

King’s Counsel •■In England, Scotland and 
Ireland a barrister or advocate of 
superior rank' Any barrister can become 
a King’s Counsel on the recommendation 
of the Ixird Chancellor, or m Scotland 
of the Lord Justice General- nrtcrt) 
vid-il t 
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King’s Evidence. A prisoner who, instead 
of being put upon trial, is’ permitted by 
the Crown to give evidence against those 
associated with him in crime, is said to 
be King's evidence. (See Accomplice ) 



the regular cabinet. First referred to in 
connection with Andrew Jackson. 

Kremlin. The seat of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in Moscow. 


King’s Proctor. The Treasury Solicitor 
who represents the Crown in the Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty Division His 
function, in a proper case, is to intervene 
in order to prevent a decreenisi from 
being made absolute. (See Judicature 
Act 1925, S. 181.) 

Kitchen Cabinet. An informal group of 
advisers which a president may assemble 
and on which he depends more than on 


Knight. One who has received the honour 
of knighthood. I 

Kulak. Wealthiest of the Russian peasants. 
^ % vjfiTsp 1 

Kuomintang. The Chinese Nationalist 
party founded by the late Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen, =9TJT 55T 1 

(2) The Government party of 
China representing the interests of the 
big bourgeoisie and big landowners. 


« 
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Labour. Labour is an effort, bodily or 
mental, put forth by human beings, not 
exclusively for the sake of the pleasure 
immediately associated therewith, but 
partly or wholly, with a view to the 
attainment of some ulterior object (Jev- 
ons. Economics. Theory, Marshall’s 
Economic). 1 

Labour. A body of workmen, as distingui- 
shed from employers and capitalists 

Labour Day. Name given to May. On 
that da)' the workers in most European 
cities hold demonstrations. In the U.S. 
and Canada a national holiday is observed 
on that day. I 

Labour Department. Department of Go- 
vernment dealing with labour and 
labourers. ?T?i-f%¥rTn 1 
Labour. Dispute. Dispute between labour- 
ers and their employers. 

5Tif^ ^ r 1 


Labour Exchange. Office established and 
controlled by the State for the registra- 
tion of the employed and the adjustment 
of the supply of labour to the demand. 

Labour Legislation.' Laws regarding hours, 
wages, or -working conditions of wage- 
earners. i 

Labour Movement. The various workers’ 
organization (Political parties. Trade 
Unions, Co-operatives, etc). which 
represent their class interests and essen- 
tially, the struggle for Socialis r. "The 
working class is revolutionary or it is 
nothing” (Marx). 1 

The organised effort of wage earners 
to better their economic conditions by 
means of local, state, national and inter- 
national unions. 

Labour Party. At the begining of the 
present century, with the growing self 
consciousness of the manual woking 
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classes and with their consolidation into 
groups by means of trade unions a new 
party, the labour Party, began to make 
Its influence felt Its Political advance 
was rapid and after the Great War it 
became the second most powerful party 
in Great Britain In 1924 the Labour 
Party formed a government, but as it did 
not command the majority in the House 
of Commons, it had to resign after nine 
months only Then the Conservatives 
formed ministry and held power till 1929 

The General Election of 1929 
returned labour as the largest party 
indeedj but the combined strength of the 
Conservative and liberal parties was 
greater than their own Under these 
ctrcuiQ*tances Labour formed the 
Ministry indeed, but it could hold power 
only upto the year 1931 In that year 
there was a split in the labour Party 
Itself, and the majority refused to submit 
to the leadership ot the late Mr Kamsay 
Macdonald In the General Election 
which followed the Conservatives secured 
the majority, but their leader, Mr 
Baldwin consented to serve under Mr 
Ramsay Macdonald, who became the 
Prime Minister for the third time 

Most important leaders of the 
Labour Party at present, are Major C R 
Attlee, Arthur Greenwood, Herbert 
blorrison, Hugh Dalton, Lord ?assfield, 
W Wedgwood Bean, P Noel Barker, 
Harold Laski, etc etc 

Labour, Mimstry of Xstablished pursuant 
to the New blinistries and Secretaries 
Act 1916 That Act transferred to this 
Ministries the powers and duties of the 
Board of Trade under the conciliation 
Act 1896, the Labour Exchanges Act, 
1909, and the Trade Boards Act, 1909 
The Ministry of Labour also administers 
the Uncraplo> meat Insurance Acts. The 


Minister of Labour can sit m the 
House of Commons and is a member 
of the Cabinet I 

Labour Union Trade union It is an 
association of workmen organised for the 
purpose of securing the most favourable 
wages and conditions of labour, 

1 

A combination or association of 
persons pursuing a particular trade, 
formed for the purpose of mutual aid 
particularly in securing the highest prices 
for their labour (Abbot Law Dictionary) 
As association of labourers for their 
mutual benefit, (Anderson Law Diet). 

Lack of Confidence A vote* m legislative 
body under a parliamentary form of 
government, against the policy of the 
cabinet That is, a vote indicating that 
tbe cabinet no longer enjojs the backing 
or the "confidence’' of a majority of the 
members of the body After such a vote 
the cabinet resigns, and in the British 
system a new election is held In other 
countries, France for example, a new 
cabinet may be formed instead 
vmrw, wnw*! I 

Lat8«ez Fairc Theory An economic 
doctrine which says that there should be 
complete freedom from government 
interterence in inrfusfry anrf commerce 
(see also individualism) I 

Lame Duck A member of a legislative 
bod} whose term continues and who 
remains as a full voting member of the 
body after an election m which he faded 
to be re-elected 

Landlord A landlord Is a proprietor of 
land ?tsff?iT 1 

Land Record Office The department of 
Government tn charge of land records 

I 

Land Revenue The revenue derived bv 
the <tale by taxation of lands and of 
profits on land 
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“Land revenue” means revenue 
assessed upon land under the provisions 
of the Land and Revenue Act. | 

ind Slide. An overwhelming majority of 
votes cast for one' candidate or party in 
an eleclion. I 

nd Tax. A tax land. I 

.w. A law is an obligatory rule of conduct. 
The term is applied to observed uniformi- 
ties of action, as in the law of gravitation. 
But in the sphere of jurisprudence Law 
has been defined as : — “The commands of 
him or them that have coercive power’’ 
(Hobbes), “ A law is a rule'of conduct 
imposed and enforced by the Sovereign’’ 
(Austin), “Law is the body of principles 
recognised and applied by the State in 
the administration of Justice” ( Salmond). 

(2) A rule of civil conduct, pres- 
cribed by the supreme power in the state,' 
commanding what is right and prohibi- 
ting, what is wrong (Blackstones Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England). 

(3) “Law is that portion of the 
established thought and habit which has 
gained distinct and formal recognition 
in the shape of uniform rules backed by 
the authority and power of government” 
(Dr. Woodraw Wilson, former President 
of United States of America). 

(4) “A Law is a general rule of 
action taking cognizance only of external 
acts, enforced by a determined authority, 
which authority' is human and among 
human authorities is that which is para- 
mount in a political society, or briefly, 
a law is a general rule of external action 
enforced, by a sovereign political autho- 
rity, (Prof. Holland). 

Prof. J. Laski gives the following 
definition of a law: — . - 

"Every state in tlie modern -world j 
is a' territorial community in the name j 


of which some agent or agents exercise 
sovereignty. By sovereignty is meant 
the legal competence to issue orders 
without a need to refer to a higher 
authority. The orders so issued consti- 
tute law, and are binding upon all who 
come under thtir jurisdiction. 

In jurisprudance, daw is a rule 
prescribed by society- for the government 
of human conduct. 1 

Law Abiding, Obedient to the Jaws of the 
land. 1 

Law Agents. Solicitors. ^^51 I 

Law and Order. The normal state of a 
civilized society, fkmi | 

Law, Martial. Military law. a^3{) gtl^; 

I 

Law, Municipal. Municipal law is defined 
to be — “a rule of civil conduct prescribed 
fay the supreme power in state, command- 
ing what is right, and prohibiting what 
is wrong (Tomlins Law Diet.). simfir'P 

Law, Common Common law is that body- 
of legal principles which are derived 
from custom and are enforced by them. 

Law, Constitutional. Constitutional law is 
the sum of the principles on which the 
government rests? principles .which pre- 
cribe the ordinary course bf govern- 
menta' proceduie and lay down the limits 
within which tlie powers of the govern- 
ment can be exercised 1 

Law, Natural. A natural law is defined by 
Burlamqui to be a rule which so ncccs- 
sarilv agrees with the nature and, state 
of man, that without observing its 
ma-xims, the peace and happiness of 
society can never be preserved. 
mun I 

Law of Nations. A system of rules and 
principles established among n.ition5 for 
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the regulation of their intercourse 
% t 

International law or public inter- 
national law — it IS a literal translation 
of the Latin Phrase Jus gentium, which 
meant, those rules of law which are 
common to all civilised nations 

Law of Nature The Jus Ualurale The 
Roman conception of a hypothetical law 
of bygone state of nature of golden age, 
and believed to exist in part in all then 
existing bddies of law, to be ascertained 
by segregating the principles common to 
many or alt of them i e. the Juf Genltiim 

^ "The Jus Nafurale or law of nature : 

is simply the Jus Gentium or Law of 
Nations seen in the light ot a particular 
theory (Maine) 

Law Officers of the Crown The Attorne> 
General and the Solicitor General 
I 

Laws of the Land Laws of the Country 
I 

Laws of War A branch of international 
law dealing with rules generally observed 
by nations at war 3^ fiTpi, 3:3; | 

Law Spiritual The Ecclesiastical law 

Lawful That which is justified bv law 

Lay on the Table In parliamentary prac 
tice a motion to table, or lay on the 
table, postpones indefinitely action on a 
pending motion I 

Leader of the Opposition Leader of the 
OpposiUon IS defined as that member of 
the Legislative Assembly who is, for the 
time being the leader of the House of the 
party in opposition to the Government 
having the greatest numencal strength in 
that house rqihfl ^ I 


League of Nations The Society or associ* 
ation of States established by Part I of 
the Ireaty of Peace between the Allied 
and associated powers, and Germany, 
Signed at Versailles June 28, 1919, the 
Preamble to which is as follows,— The 
High Contracting Parties in order to 
promote international co-operation and 
to achieve international peace and security 
by the acceptance of obligations not to 
resort to war, by the prescription of open 
just and honourable relations between 
nations, by the firm establishment of the 
understandings ot* international law as 
the actual rule of c nduct among Govern- 
mcnis and by the maintenarce of justice 
and a scrupulous respect for alPtreaty 
obligations in tlie dealings of organized 
peoples with one another, Agree to this 
Covenant of the League of Nations” 
117 fm I 

League to Enforce Peace. An Amer can 
organization set upm 1915 advocating a 
rather advanced form of league of 
nations, with power to enforce the peace, 
as the name indicates One of its most 
enthusiastic backers was Senator Henry, 
Cabot Lodge, Senior, who later opposed 
entry of the United States into the 
League of nations aT)r»rt-Hfiir?t t 
Leasehold Tor Commeraal or strategic 
reasons, weak or backward countries are 
persuaded or compelled to part with the 
jurisdiction of portions of their territory 
for a period of years usually ninety nine 
years Nominal sovereignty still rests 
with the country granting the lease, but 
actual jurisdiction xemains m the ha ids 
if leaseholders fo' alt practical purposes 
*a leasehold is a colony until the lease 
expires* (E Asinatham Forces m 
Modern Politics) *Iti I 

Lebensraum A German term which means 
* Ltv ing Space ' 

I^ft A term including liberal, radical, 
socialist, anarchist and communist parties 
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Their ideas are often described hs 
"leftist.” ^51551 1 

Legal, Lawful. 1 

Legal Imperatives Legal imperatives are 
a function of effective demand. They 
will correspond to the desires of those 
who know how to make their wishes felt 
at the centre of political power. The 
laws of any given state will be an effort 
to respond to those desires, and their 
efficacy will depend upon the degree to 
which that response is successful (Laski- 
Introduction to Politics). 

Legal Tender. The authorised coins or 
payment that may be legally tendered 
in payment of a debt. These are, in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland; — 
Gold and Bank Notes to any amount, 
silver up to two pounds, pence and half 
pence to the value of a shilling. 

Legality. Quality of conforming to the 
law. I 

•Legation. The office or official residence 
of a diplomatic agent below the rank 
of ambassador. I 

Legation, Right of. The right to exchange 
diplomatic representations with other 
States, I 

Legislation. The act of making, giving oi 
enacting laws. (Wharton) 

Legislative. A body which makes or enacts 
laws, relating or pertaining to the 
passing of laws, pertaining to legisla- 
tion. (Worcester Dictionary). I 

Legislative Act. An act of the legislative 
department of the Government, by 
which the law to be applied in future 
casess under paiticular states of fact, 
is established in the form of a statute, 
ordinance, or other written form 
(American Cyclopedia)* 


Legislative Assembly. fenir IDTi; 

^¥rr i 

Legislative Authority Power to make 
laws or alter and repeal them. 
fsigsTu; i 

Legislative Council : Its Composition _The 
composition of the Legislative council 
shall be such as has been, specified in 
Schedule V of the government of 
India Act 1935 The said Schedule 
specifies the number of seats which 
the Legislative council of each Provincr 
shall have. The total number of seats 
in Bengal shall be between 63 and 65. 
Of these .'eats a number of seats shall 
ill each Province be filled np by the 
Governer in his discretion and the rest 
shall be divided into (1) general aeats, 
(2) Mohammedan seats, (3) European 
Seats, (4) Indian Christian Seats (in 
Madras only) and (5) Seats, to be 
filled up by Legislative Assembly (in 
Bengal and Bihar only) in accordance 
with the system of proportional represen* 
tati n by means of the .Single Transfer- 
able vote. sTjgifgnisp I 

Legislative Department. The department 
. of -the government which makes the 
law , the law making organ or organs of 
the government (Webster Dictionary), 

Legislature. The organ of government, 
which makes laws, is known as the 
legislature. 
vjHl-Hvrr 1 

Legitimate. 1. Pertaining to a govern- 
ment which came to power by legal 
means 2 Pertaining to .a person born 
of legally wedded parents. fbfvi- 

t 

Legitimation. The process of placing an 
illegitimate person on the same footing 
before the law as a legitimate person. 
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Legitimists Monarchists who are in 
favour of reinstituting the deposed 
legitimate dynasty Ttsmv % eitfjT 

Leninism “Leninism is Marxism in the 
epoch of Imperialism and of the prolela 
nan revolution Or, to be more exact, 
Leninism is the theory and tactics of 
the proletarian revolution in general and 
the theory and tactics of the protetanan 
dictatorship n particular’* (Stalin) 
(bee Marxism) 

Letter of Credence. A written instrument 
given to an ambassador, envoy or minister < 
accredited to a sovereign and addressed 
to a sovereign or State to which the 
minister is delegated (P RamnaUi Ayar 
law Lexicon) I 

Letters Patent Grants by the Crown of lands, I 
franchises, ofBce«, etc contained m | 
charters or instruments not sealed up j 
but exposed to open view with the Great 
Seal pendent at the bottom> and usually 
. addressed to all the subjects of the 
^ realm (See Patent) srhnptTTt^ 'nr I 

Levy. 1 To Collect money (as taxe*) or men 
(as troops) for public purposes. 2 To 
assess, as a fine ^ gnfjTi 

I 

Liberalism Principles of liberal party 
i 

Liberation National Party. A British party 
formed in 1933 from part of the Liberal 
party It Supported the national govern 
ment when the Liberals joined^ the 
opposition I 

liberal Party A British political party known 
as the whig Party before the reforms 
of 1832. I 

Lib*ration Freeing ot em'incipatioo 
^Ttr I 

Liberationahsm Policy freeing church from 
state control ?nn ^ wf 

«T*rT I 


Liberty Freedom, individual freedom, per 
sonal freedom freedom from restraint 
under condiIion» essential to equal 
enjoyment of the same right by others 
i2) "Liberty consists m the right 
to do whatever is not contrary to the 
rights of other" (Thomas Paine The 
Rights of Men) Mill Defines the region 
of human liberty as follows — 

It comprises first, the inward 
domain of consciousness, demanding 
1 berty of consciousness in the most 
comprehensive sense, libertj ol thought 
and feeling, absolute freedom of opinion 
and sentiment on all subjects practical 
or speculative, scientific, moral or 
llievlogical The liberty of expressing 
and pubh hing opinions may seem to 
fall under a different principle, since it 
belongs to that part of the conduct of an 
individual wht^ concerns other people, 
but, being almost of as much importance 
asthehbeityof ihDughtils*lf,and resting 
in great part on the same reasons, it is 
practically inseparable from it Secondly 
the principle requires libert) of tastes 
and pursuits, of framing the plan of our 
life to suit our own character, of doing 
what we like— subject to such consequent 
ces as may follow—without impediment 
from our fellow creatures so long as 
what we do does not harm them even 
(hough they should think our conduct 
foolish, perverse or wrong Thirdly, 
from this liberty of each individual 
follows the liberty, within the same 
limits, of combination among mdividu 
als freedom to unite, for any purpose 
not involving Inrm to others No 
society m which thes* liberties are not, 
on the whole, respected is fre-, what- 
ever may be the form of government*’ 

( Mill-Libert) ) *irivff-mt, 

XtTFTTf I 

Liberty, Absolute Perfect freedom ^ 
wivTiittn; ^ t9?T»sinr i 
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Liberty, Civil. Freedom which a citiaen 
of a free country has a right to enjoy. 

The conception of civil liberty in 
any clear form arose first out of the 
French Revolution, The French gave 
to the world a concept of liberty and 
human rights’. — ‘Men are born and live 
free and equal before law’. “The aim 
of all political association is the conser- 
vation of natural rights of men. These 
rights are liberty, property, securifj' and 
resistance to oppression”. ‘ Sovereignty 
resides in a nation. No group or indivi- 
dual dare exercise authority which does 
not emanate expressly from the nation’. 
'’Law is an expression of general will ”. 
All citizens are equally admissible to 
public employment and dignities’. “No 
men may be accused, arrested or detained 
out of the scope of law and the prescri- 
'bed forms”, “The free communication 
of ideals and opinion is a very precious 
. right of man.’’ These are the few of 
the articles laid down by the French 
Constitution of 1789, “Secondly, it 
may mean the Rule of Law, that is, the 
limitation of the powers of government 
hy established law, whether it be in the 
. form of a constitution which contains 
fundamental principles to guide and limit 
the government, or, the fact that law 
applies equally and impartially to all, to 
the greatest and humblest alike. This 
sense of the term may be called Civil 
Liberty.’’ (Gilchrist), I 

Liberty of Speech. The right to state facts 
and express opinions. 

Liberty of Speech and the Press Judge 
Cooley in speaking of the liberty of 
speech and of the- press says— “We 
understand liberty of speech and of the 
press is to imply not only liberty to • 
publish, but complete immunity from 
legal censure and punishment for the 
publication, so long as it is not harmful 
in its character , when- tested by such 
standards as the law affords.” 


The Liberty of the press consists 
in the right to publish with impunity the 
truth, with good motives and for justi- 
fiable ends, whether it respects govern- 
ments or individuals; WfPUir '3^^ 5^- 
I 

Liberty of the press. The liberty of the Press 
consists in printing without any previous 
license, subject to the consequence of law. 

€x 1 

Liberty, Political. It may mean an effectual 
share in the making and administration 
of the laws (Black-Law Dictionery). 

It also means constitutional Govern- 
ment, that is, a form of government in 
which, the people as a whole have an 
effective voice. In this sense, what we 
may call ‘Political Liberty,’ the phrase 
‘ Free Government ’ or ' Free Country ’ 
means that the country concerned has a 
representative government or is a demo- 
cracy. It means that the people them- 
selves determine how they are to be 
governed. i 

Liberty of Worship. Freedom of worship 
according to one’s conviction and belief. 

Legislative Assembly (Indian Consfiiution.^ 

The Legislative Assembly of a 
State will be elected on the basis of adult 
suffrage. The total number of its 
members will not exceed 500 npr be less 
than 60 , ,the actual strength being deter- 
mined on the ratio of one to every 
75,000 of the population. The exception 
is the autonomous districts of Assam and 
the constituency comprising cantonment 
and municipality of Shillong, where, in 
view of the small population, the propor- 
tion cannot be maintained. The popula- 
tion of a State is to be ascertained on 
the basis of the published figures of the 
last census. 

The provision relating to the redistri- 
bution of the constituencies and the 
reallotment of the members is similar to 
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that of parliament, except that here 
instead of Parliament the legislative 
Assembly must initiate the necessary 
legislation | 

Liberty, Individual (.Indian ConsUtutton) 
consistent with the democratic profes 
sions the new Constitution seeks to 
guarantee baste right;» and freedom to 
all people m India Every citizens enjoys 
freedom of speech and expression, the 
right to assemble peacefully and without 
arms, form associations or unioii«, move 
freely throughout the territory of India, 
reside and settle in any part of the 
territory of India} acqu re hold and 
dispose of properly and practise any 
profession or to carry on any occupation, 
trade or business 

These rights, however, can by no 
means be absolute nor are they so m 
practice The Constitution enab'es the 
State to restrict these rights in the 
interest of public order, decency, mora* 
Iity.and secunt) of State and authorizes 
It to impose any reasonable restrictions 
in the public interest Personal liberty 
and the rule of law also had their due 
place in the Constitution It is provided 
that no person shall be cunvicted of anj 
offence* nor will he be subject to a 
penalty greater than what may have been 
included under ihe existing laws The 
other legal reliefs which are made avail 
able to the individual are that no person 
shall be prosecuted and punished for the 
same offence twice o>er and that no 
person accused himself The principle 
of the rule of law is recognized by other 
provisions, namely, that no person shall 
be deprived of his life or personal liberty 
except in accordance with the procedure 
established b> law, and that no person 
shall be denied equality before the lair 
or the equal protection of the laws m 
the country 

The section on ‘'Rights of Equality * 


also guarantees the freedom of trade 
and commerce tliroughout the territory 
of India and prohibits traffic in human 
beings and enforced labour and the 
employment of children in factories, 
mines and other hazardous employments 
I 

Library District A special governmental 
district established to proiide library 
facilities for the people within the 
district fFoTT I 

Library of Congress (USA) Origi 
nally setup m 1800 as a library for 
Congress, it has grown into a national 
library As the repository of books 
deposited for copyright it has copies of 
practically everything published m the 
United States 5tHH I 

License Permission or authority to do 
a particular thing I 

Life I*ord8 (British constitution) These 
include (s) 26 Lords Spiritual i e 2 
Archbishops and 24 Bishops and 
(b) 6 Lords of Appeapin Ordinary who 
•must be barristers of fifteen years’ 
standing or must have held some high 
judicial office Thiv are appointed by 
the Crown, receive a salary of 26 000 per 
annum and are remoiable like other 
judges on a joint address by both Louses 
Their dignity is not inheritable They 
do not cease to be either peers of the 
realm of members of the House of 
Lords, even if they resign their office. 
While the} hold the office of Lords of 
Appeal In Ordinary, it is their duty to 
take part in the Judicial proceeding of the 
House Ail these Life Lords are entitled 
to sit and vote in the House for life 
Literacy Test About half of the stales in 
the United States require some proof of 
literacy as a qualification for Voting 
Such proof may be a Certificate of 
completion of a certain amount of 
Schooling or the \ oter may be ajkcd to 
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write or read or even interpret some- 
thing, as for example, a statement from 
the Constitution. I 

Lobby-. ‘Lobbying’. The word signifies to 
address or solicit members of legislative 
body, in the lobby or elsewhere, with 
the purpose of influencing their votes. 
( P. Ramanatha Aiyar-Law Lexicon ) 

TT % fgrq 

Lobby Member. A lobby member is a 
person who frequents the lobby of 
a house of legislation for the purpose 
of influencing measures therein pending 
(Webs. Diet,). ^l I 

.Lobby Services. Lobby services are per- 
sonal solicitations by persons supposed 
to have personal influence with members 
of the legislative body to procure the 
passage of a bill. 

'Lobby services’ are generally 
defined to mean the use of personal 
solicitations, the exercise of personal 
influence and improper and corrupt 
methods to influence the votes of the 

; members of the legislature. 

Local. Relating to a particular place, 
pertaining to a locality or place. 

I 

j 

Local Action. An action which is brought 
in a particular place. t 

Local Authority. A body charged with 
the administration of local government: 
(2) the council of a county', county 
borough, county district or rural parish, 
isiuflq I 

(b) 'Local Authority’ also means 
a municipal committee, district board, 
body of port commissioners or other 
authority legally entitled to, or entrusted 
by the Government with the control or 
management of municipal or local fund. 


(Act. X of 1897 General Clause.) 

I 

Local Board- murhl l 

Local Court. Court whose jurisdiction is 
limited to particular territories or dist- 
ricts. i 

Local Division. The phrase means a sub- 
division, Pargana, thana. Police Division 
or Jurisdiction, or other division, accord- 
ing to which the Mauzawar register of 
the district is arranged (Bengal Act III 
of 1876). \ 

Local Finance, The local authorities require 
a large amonnt of funds for the proper 
performance of their varied and exten- 
sive functions. The revenue of these 
authorities is derived ffom the following 
sources viz. (i) Land and houses owned 
by them, (ii) Tramways, Gas works 
and water works which .they have been 
in possession from times immemorial; 
(iii) Local rates which these authorities 
are authorised to impose on land and 
buildings situated within the areas under 
their control; ( iv ) the grants-in-aid 
w'hich they get from the government 
in lieu of the services rendered by them 
in connection with the Police, Education 
etc., (v) a portion of the .revenue 
derived from Death duties, (vi) Loans 
which these institutions raise with a view 
to supplying funds for capital e.xpendi- 
ture. 

The budget of these local institut- 
ions are to be sent to the Minister of 
Health and their accounts are audited by 
the auditors appointed by the hlinistery 
of Health. int^w 1 

Local Government. In modern States’ 
distinction is often drawn between a 
central government and a local govern- 
ment, but it is very difficult to define 
what local governments exactly mean. 

In the United States the local govern- 
ments mean and include those organs of 
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government, which are not completely 
subordinate to the central government 
but have been given independence ifl 
certain matters whithin prescribed limits 
The distinction between the two is based 
neither upon the extent of territory nor 
upon the number of population It is 
based upon the kind of work done 

If we studj the various functions 
of government we will find that there 
are certain functions which are of 
general interest and for this rca-^on they 
can be easily and efficiently managed by 
the central government having authority 
over the whole state The functions 
include matters of war and peace tariffs 
contractsi marriage and divorce There 
are many other functions such as water 
supply and lighting which have to be 
performed with reference to the need'i 
of particular areas and can be managed 
efficiently by a body of persons having 
locnl experience For the performance 
of these functions, local bodies are 
constituted and they are generally given 
freedom of action in these matters 
Again, there are several other functions, 
e g , education and sanitation which 
require some amount of centra’ although 
the practical details may be left to the 
local bodies for management 
Local Governments, (Chinese) These ate 
provincial Governments, special Munia- 
palities enjoying extraordinary powers. 
Common Municipal Councils, and the 
distnet Governments Tlie Provincial 
and special municipal Councils are under 
the direct jurisdiction of the Executive 
Yuan whereas the Common Municipal 
Boards and the District Governments i 
are subordinate to the Provincial 
Administration Each Provincial Admi | 
ntstration has one Qiairman and several I 
administrative officers The Provincial ; 

• Government has the following admmis 
trativc organs,— The Secretariat, the 


1 Department of Finance, Department of 

j Education Department of Reconstruct- 

' ion and the peace preservation Corps 

Each special Municipality and Common- 
Municipality has a Mayor with a number 
. of administrative bureaus The District 

Government is under the control of a 
I Magistrate (Modern China), ^ 

I Local Law ‘Local Law' is a law applicable 
I only to a particulat part of India (Penal 
Code) ?or;0*i i 

Option The right ol a viViage, city, 
township or County to set up certain 
restrictions within such local areas The 
term is usually used to refer to the 
right of such local units to prohibit the 
liquor traffic therein ««lRm 
I 

Lock Out It IS a term applied to the coalit 
ion of employers formed for the purpose 
of closing simultaneously their factories 
This measure is frequently resorted to 
by employers in order to prevent the 
working men from continuing their 
strike, whilst leceiving subsidies from 
their comrades who are employed 

2 A lock out IS where an employer 
locks out his workmen and prevents 
them from returning to work, owing to 
a threatened strike among them for a 
higher rale of wages or for any discon- 
tent shown by them at existing regulat- 
ions or where Trade Unionists refuse 
to work with Non Union men, and so 
on In T Lock oat the employer takes 
the initiative m concluding the contract 
of employment, m a strike the workers 
take the initiative ?tR3R^ I 
Local Self Government The principle of 
local sell government is regarded as 
fundamental m all democratic political 
institutions It means that local affairs 
shall be decided upon and regulated by 
local authorities, and that the atizens of 
particular districts have the tight to 
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determine upon their own public concerns 
and select their own local officials with- 
out being controlled by any outside 
agency. For this purpose municipal 
corporations are established, and are 
invested with powers of government 
■ subordinate to the general authority of 
the State, but exclusive within their 
sphear. 

The institution-of local self-govern- 
ment is regarded as the most valuable 
safe-guard against tyranny and oppress- 
ion. The underlying idea of this insti- 
tution is this that the Government of 
the country should be entrusted with 
" powers as concern the welfare of the 
whole country, while the individual units 
are given full freedom in regulating 
their internal affaiis. 

Lord Advocate. The chief crown lawyer 
and public prosecutor of Scotland. ^^12- 

Lord Chancellor. Head of the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice. 

Lord Chief Justice. Head of the King’s i 
Bench division. TltT Jt'^ttT I 

Lord Justices. Judges of the Court of 
Appeals. ^Rtar ^ rTfTt'cfrin'rrttr | 

Lord Lieutenant A sovereign’s represen- 
tative in Ireland, head of the Magistracy 
in an English Country. I 

Lord Manor nmrr-igTTTl I 
Lord Mayor. Mayor of a large town like 
London, Liverpool etc. ^fl* 

I 

Lord Paramount. The King of^ England j 
is styled the "Cord Paramount’’ as under ( 


the^ feudal S3’stem all lands are holden 
mediately or immediately of the King. 

I . . 

Lord President of the Council. The Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council. The office is 
held by such person, being a member of 

; one House of Parliament or the other, 

[ as the King in Council, from time to 
time verbally declares to be the Lord 
President of the Council. - It is of 
cabinet rank. fksCt tpr I 

Lord Privy Seal. The officer who affixed 
the Privy Seal to documents, especially 
letters patent which were to pass the 
Great Seal. The Great Seal Act. 1884, 
abolished the use of the Privy Seal, and 
the Lordy Privy Seal has now no official 
duties. The office carries cabinet rank. 
srf'mgT ?5iifr I 

Lord Spiritual. Bishop m House of Lords. 

I 

Lord Temporal. Ordinary members of the 
House of Lords. HITH Hvrr 

Loyalty. Faithfulness to the existing 
government. This term includes within 
its meaning not only affection to the 
person but also the office of the King. 

Lynch Law. ‘Lynch Law’ is the .action of 
Private individjals, organised bodies of 
men or disorderlv mobs, who, without 
legal authority punish by hanging other- 
wise, real or suspected criminals without 
trial according to the forms of Law, 
(Anderson). I 
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Machiavellian Diplomacy Diplomacy using 
unscrupulous means to attain its ends 
Named for Niccolo Machiavelh (1469 
1537) whose book, 'The prince* cites 
many examples of the succes ful use jf 
such methods TZ asT 

I 

Machtstaat Literally a power state A 
German conception of the btate as an 
organization of power, ready to use tts 
power freely, especially military, to 
achieve its agrcssive ends itrTf 7137, 
707 I 

Maginot Line The Trench system of ela- 
borate underground fortification from 
the SWISS frontier to hfalmedy, built m 
1927 35 under the direction of Maginot, 
the then Trench tVar-Miaister It was 
once considered the strongest and most 
modern defence system m the urorld 
The Maginot line consists of thousands 
of forts, reaches several storeys deep 
mto the earth, contains complete uoder- 
ground towns railways power stations 
etc The greatest part of the line is 
situated m Alsace Lorraine A part of 
this hne n’os pierced through by the 
Germans m J9-10 5»7 wirYf I 

Magna Oiarta Thechartcrongmalfygranted 
by King John of England and afterwards 
re enacted and confirmed by Parliament 
more than thirty times The charter 
now in force is the statute with which 
our statute book commences It contains 
provisions to protect the subject from 
abuse of the Royal Prerogative tn the 
matter of arbitrary arrest and imprison 
ment, and from other extortions, (See 
McKcchnie 'MagnaCbarta). 

Majority 1 The major \or greater part 
that is, more than half, or the group that 
controls a vote of that size 2 The 


excess of the largest number of voles 
for a candidate over the next highest 
number for another. VgUtT I 

Malfeasance Performance of a wrongful 
act particularly by a public official 
i37«Rt 5 ITT f%7r HUT I 

Malthusianism A term applied lo the doct 
fine of Malthus 1 British economist 
1766 1834) who m his ‘Essay on the 
Principles of Population’ maintained 
that the increase of population and the 
decrease of the means of life are the 
cause of misery of the poor He there- 
fore advised the restriction of marriages 
and the practice of self restraint, $0 as 
to dimmish the population, especially 
among the poor ^ TtTg;i?5T; 

Mammonism (From Mammon, the demon or 
God of Wealth), An expression which 
denotes the mentality to worship money 
above everything in the world 

wnm I 

Managing Director The director of a 

Tompany to whom special powers have 
been given regarding the roanagement of 
the concerns 77 B/ 5 r* I 

Mandate The autborization under the league 
of Nations granting to a state a kind of 
trusteeship over an area which is not 
sufficiently de\ eloped to be recognized 
as independent TrntHi^ I 

Mandate Command 'tVhen a particular 

person is elected to Parliament or some 
other bod), on a particular question 
he or his party is said to receive a 
mandate 

A system of colonial administration 
adopted after the last war for the former 
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German colonies and certain ex-Turkish 
territories were transfered to the League 
of Nations, which entrusted their 
administration to certain Allied Powers 
especially to Great Britain and France. 

Mandatory. An, adjective, containing 
command; perceptive; imperative. As a 
noun, one to whom a command or charge 
is given ^T%?rirril I 

Manhood Suffrage. Manhood Suffrage I 
means right of vote for all men. | 

1 

Man Power. The number of men and women 
available for productive employment in 
industry, agriculture, transportation, and 
other essential services. 1 

Marvualism. A term applied to the theory 
of those socialists who maintain that 
labour and the labouring classes should 
be represented in Parliament and other 
representatives bodies. 

?^^i^ I 

Martime Law. The particular branch of 
commercial law relating to ports, har- 
bours, ships, seamen, navigation, pilots 
lighthouses etc , | _ 

Martial Law. (l) Prof Holland defines 
martial law as follows :—“such rules as 
are adopted at his own discreation, b)' a 
Commandar In Chief in the field supple- 
mentary or wholly or partially supersed- 
ing the laws ordinarily in force in a 
given district’’ (Holland Laws of' War 
on Land). 

(2) Law administered by the mili- 
tary' authorities in times of danger and 
disorder. When it is pro-claimed, the 
civil law is suspended by the rule of the 
military' authorities who have extensive 
powers of arresting and punishing those 
persons whom they think peace breakers 
1 


Marxism, Socialist doctrine of Karl Marx. 
Marxism is based on the method of 
dialectical materialism. It looks upon 
economic conditions as the basis' of life. 
(Seel Socialism). 

I 

Master Race Doctrine. The Nazi theory 
that the German people were a superior 
race and as such were justified in pushing 
aside, mistreating, or even e.xterminating 
their inferior neighbours. 

F?I^l?g I ' 

Mastic. A French term which means a 
milder form of sabotage. Whilst sabo- 
tage consists in destroying machinery or 
raw material the system of the masticeur 
is simply to bring machinery out of gear 
£0 as to diminish production, 

Materialist Conception of History. The 
theory of materialist conception of his- 
tory is also known as historical determi- 
nism. Engels defines this theory as 
follows — “The theory of the materialistic 
conception of history is based upon the 
proposition that the production of the 
means to support life and the exchange 
of commodities produced constitute the 
basis of all social structure. In all 
societies which have appeared in history, 
the manner of distribution of wealth and 
the .division of society into different 
classes or orders are always dependent 
upon what is being produced, how it is 
produced, and how all the products arc 
exchanged. Starting from this point of 
view, we find the final causes of all 
social changes and of all political revo- 
lutions in the constant alterations of the 
modes of production and exchange, and 
not in the human brain or in the human 
comprehension of external truth and 
justice. The final causes are to be 
sought in, the economics of each parti- 
cular epoch, and not. its philosophy. 
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Mai Administration Bad administration 
1 

Martriarchal Theory Mclenan has found 
evidence -of the existance of matriarchal 
famil> founded on kinship through 
females and he thinks that it was the 
matriarchal family which later on deve 
loped into the patriarchal state 
1 

M day Mobilization daj n^TtTTttr 

I 

May First An international labour day 
celebrated by Socialists and Commum^ts 
and made one of the most important 
national holidays in Russia 
jntfT J 

Measure Term used for projected or 
enacted legislation I 

Mehrabeit A term which means a portnn 
of the work for which the working man 
is not remunerated I 

■Memoire. *'A memoire is a diplomatic 
rtotc containing a sumraarj exposition of 
the principal facts of an afTair 
(Oppenheim — Vol J) T 3 I 

Mercantilism An economic theory and 
policy asserting that a cation is econo 
inicalJ} streaglheaed by exporting more 
goods than it imports, thereby achieving 
a so called favourabi'’ balance of trade 

Mercenaries Hired troops not of the 
nationalilv of the army in which they 
are incorporated ffTin ^ Snt I j 

Merchant Marine Strictly speaking the 
merchant vesscU owned and operated 
by a state 'WrO 1 

Merit system A system of recruiting and 
promoting public employees on the basis 
of merit or worih *513 T^ra.qrtRlt I 

Militarism A belief that war and the prepar-v 
tion for war arc the most important 
functions of a nation and the h gbcst 


form of public service fiie militarists 
exalt military service personal courage 
loyalty to superiors phy sital endurance 
and rigid discipline 1 

Migration 1 Movement usually of 'i consi 
derable number of people changing their 
pi Ices of residence 2 The people 

participating in this movement 
nTTH» R^'r l 

Military Courts Courts which administer 
military law sintTT^, 

^?t«iI 3 I 

I Military Department The dep-irtment of 

I Government which deals with the nalio 
nal army navy and air force flT?n 5 
tItTi JTgrJTi 1 

Military Forces Accord ng to the English 
Army A't it means "Regular forces’ 
«STt J 

Military Government It denotes goycroment 
by a military general 7 *^ 

t 

Military Jurisdiction Military jurisdiclion is 
a jurisdiction which supersedes to some 
extent the local law, and is exercised by 
a cnihlary commander under the direct 
ion of the executive 1 

Military Law Military law is the *aw by 
which the armed foiccs of the Crown are 
governed both in peace and war and 
abroad as weW as m the hiogdom 

Military Lav ’’ is defince to be a code 
of rules and ordinances prescribed by 
conip“tcnl authority for the government 
of the military state considered as 
distinct coramunitv wnT^rTVJH, 

TI?J5t I 

Military Necessity The doctnn-, subject to 
humanitarian consid'Tations, that a 
belligerent may use any amount and kind 
of force n C'>mpejling the submission of 
th- enemy with the greatest economy of 
lives money, and time 

Mihtary occupation Control by a states 
armed frrccs of the territory of an 
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.enemy. -This control, though .complete, 
p as ..temporary arid does not. m\ itself 
.make'' the' 'Occupant sovereign, 

■ t - 

Military Purpose. “Military purposes” ‘iiiclu- 
des;.rifle or artillec}' practice, the building 
and. enlarging p,f .barracks and 'camps, 
....'the storing o.^ arjns,„military drill. and 
--..any .other .purpose connected with 
, military matters (English Army Acts 23). 

^ • * -• ^ ' 

Military' Trairiing.' Instruction^ in military 

■' Scietice and organization. 

; ' t "* - - • - ■ 

Minimuni Wage,-. This expression was used 
. , -for the first ‘time in 1874 b}-- -Lloyed 
Jones in an, article where-in'he deman- 
ded the fixing by the state of a minimum 
r .. -or Jiving wage for workers. | 

I -i; 3 j 

Minister i. Diplomatic agent of the second 
class. , The. full .title is. Envoy. Ex'tra-- 
ordinary -and Minister; Plenipotentiary!. 

• ’Cabinet member, as a minister of 
-fareign affairs or foreign minister. 

- ^ I . 

Ministerial 'Act.'' An act or duty w'hich invo- 
lves the exercise of administrative 
-.powers or .the carrying out pf instruct- 
ions. ' (e>-g. the arrest of a person) 

as opposed to a judicial or discretionary 
act. I 

Ministerial Responsibility. • The accountabi- 
Ijty ,of a cabinet., minister to a legislative 
, -body in' a cabinet form of government. 
If a minister’s policies are not backed 
by his parliament on a vote of confide- 
\ ■ nee, he'resigns. *1^7 I 

Ministry-Cabinet. Redlich, a-' great 
'authority pn constitutions, writes in his 
-, ; “Parliamentary. Procedure’’ :r“The Eng- 
lish make a distinction between the 
ministry and cabinet. The. ministers — 

. ' some forty or more in number — are the 


chiefs of the executive departments. 
The cabinet on the contrary, is simply 
“those members of the King’s ministry 
who are summoned (by the Prime Minis- 
ter) to attend cabinet meetings. They 
are usually eighteen or twenty in number. 
In a large sense the ministry embraces 
all political functionaries charges with 
the direction of public affairs and who 
hold their positions only during the 
existance of the cabinet. From all these 
a committee called the cabinet is chosen. 
Generally there are a few ministers in 
charge of departments that have no real 
existance. They are usually experienced 
statesmen who have been introduced 
into for the sake of thier advice’’. 

* t 

(2) “The body of ministers of 
the state. The term ministry is wider 
than cabinet and includes all the holder’s 
of political office who come in and go 
• ' out with the Prime Minister, Ever)' 
department of state has a minister at 
its head to direct its working and repre- 
sent it in the legislature. (Ency. of the 
Laws of England). 

- i 

Ministers Council of (Indian Constitution). 

. TJie Constitution provides that 'there 
shall be a Council of Ministers, with 
the ’Prime Minister at the head; to aid 
and advise the President in the exercise 
of his functions. The leadership of the 
Prime i\Iinis(er is explicitly recognized. 

It is laid down that %yhi!e the Prime 
Minister shall be appointed by the Presi- 
. dent, the other ministers shall be appoint- 
ed by the President on the advice of the 
Prime 'IMlnister. It is the Prime Minis- 
ter who is the link between the Cabinet 
and the President.' Jt is foC him to 
communicate to the President all decis- 
ions of the Cabinet relating td the 
. administration and legislative affairs of 
the Union and to furnish to ,him all 
other informalfon that would be sought 
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by htm The President is however, 
authorized to submit for consideration 
of the Council of Mimsrers any matter 
on which a decision has been taken by a 
minis erand which still awaits considera 
tion by the Council 

The ministers hold office during the 
pleasure of the President but this provi 
sion IS coupled witli another which 
stipulates their collective responsibility 
to the House of the People This 
means that *a hlinister would be liable 
to removal on two grounds namely want 
of confidence and impurity of admtnis 
tration The ministers are required to 
take the oaths of office and secrecy and 
their salaries will be determined by 
Parliament wrn t 

Mmiatcrs Responsibility (In British 
Constitutions) Every Minister* whether 
or not in the Cabinet is m theory, 
individually responsib'e to Parliament, 

I e to the House of Commons for all 
bis public acts, and he has to resign if 
he is made the object of a vote of cen ' 
sure In practice responsibility of the 
Cabinet is collective and not individual 
I! an individual Minister falls into 
disfavour he is either persuaded by his 
colleagues to modify his course, or to 
resign before an adverse Parliamentary 
vote !«• passed If not, the Cabinet as a 
whole rallies to his support and stands 
or falls with him There are four ways 
m which a Parliamentary majority mam 
fcsts Its dissalisfact'on with a Cabinet 
and thereby compels its rcsignaiioo — 
(1) by a simple vote of want of confi 
dence assigning no definite reason for 
It (2) by a vote of censure for some 
specific act (3) by defeating the meas 
urcs which the Cabinet advocates and 
declares to be of vital importance, 
and (4) by passing a bill in opposition 
to the advice of the. ministers When 
any of these four voles is carried in the 


Commons the Cabinet can do one of two 
things if It is clear that the cabinet 
has lost the support not only of parlia 
ment but also of the eleclrorate, the 
Ministry has to resign, (2) if there ts 
doubt as to whether the Parliamentary 
majority really represents the country 
upon the matter at issue, the Prime 
Minister will be warranted in requesting 
the King to dissolve Parliament and to 
order a general election In the latter 
case, the Ministry continues in office 
until the general election is over If 
the elections return a majority prepared 
to support Ihe Ministers they get a new 
lease of life If, on the contrary, the 
majority is hostile, the Ministry must 
retire Wt I 

Minor Minor means any person who 
has not completed the age of eighteen 
years* Rtumm I 

Minority Party A party whose represew 
tation m a leg slative body is a small 
proportion of the total efsr 1 

Minority Report A report from a minority, 
as or 3 committee disagreeing with the 
committee report or majority report 
rfl frfl? I ^ 

Minseito Party One of the two major pohti 
cal parties m Japan prior to IVorld War 
If the other being fbe Serytikai Part> 
arPTwr ter ^ 1 

Minute Bjok Is the book containing the 
minutes or short notes of the meeting 
of any company or society qu | 

Minutes The reports of ibe proceedings of 
meetings taken with a view to keeping a 
record of the business done at the meet* 
mgs \ 

Misrepresentation A statement or conduct 
which conveys a false or wrong impre* 
ssion 

A false or fraudulent misrcprcsen 
tation IS one made vvith knowledge of 
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its falsehood, and intended to deceive. 
A negligent misrepresentation is one 
made with no reasonable grounds for 
believing it to be true. An innocent 
misrepresentation is one made with 
reasonable grounds for believing it to 
be true, as where an honest mistake is 
made. 1 

Mixed Government. A form of govern- 
ment, such as the English Government, 
which combines the three elements of a 
monarchy, an aristocracy, and a demo- 
cracy is sometimes termed as mixed 
government. * (Ency of the laws of 
England). 

Some writers have recognized the 
existance of a mixed state made up of 
combination of monarchical, aristocratic 
and democratic elements. Aristotle 
himself seems to have considered the 
ideal polity to be a mixture of oligarchy 
and democracy. Rome was cited by 
both Cicero and Polibious as an example 
of the mixed type, being composed of 
monarchic, aristocratic, and democratic 
elements, and Cicero considered the best 
state to be the mixed form. Bluntschli 
defined a mixed state as "one in which 
monarchy, aristocracy or democracy is 
moderated or limited by other political 
factors. I 

Mobilization The process of calling up 
the members of the armed forces, inclu- 
ding those normally in civilian life, and 
organizing their units in preparation for 
war. I 

Mob-violence. The infliction of some physi- 
cal injury on a person or persons by a 
multitude of people acting in a riotous 
and unlawful manner. 

Violence by an incidental aggrega- 
tion of individuls acting under high 
- emotional conditions. Hlf ^ I 

Mpdel parliament. Edward 1. 's. ‘Model 
Parliament' fixed the tj’pe for all time 


to come. The King summoned to this 
Assembly the two archbishops, all bis- 
hops, greater abbots, more important 
earls and barons, two kinghts from 
each shire, two citizens from each city 
and two burgesses from each borough. 

Moderate Party. A political party in India 
whose object was to achieve self-govern- 
ment by constitutional methods. JR7I 

Monarchy. If the supreme governing 
authority is vested in a single person, 
however numerous his subordinates may 
be, the form of government is said to, 
be monarchical. 

Dugit defines monarchy as "that 
form of government in which the chief 
of state is hereditary’. 

The modern term ‘monarchy' as 
sidgwick observes, 'is largely used to 
denote governments in which only a 
share of power is left to the single 
individual called the monarch'. 

Bernatizik (Republic and Monachic) 
contends that the true criterion is, that 
in a monarchy, whether absolute or 
limited, hereditory or elective, the head 
of the state has a subjective right to his 
office irrespective of the method of his 
selection. The head of the republic, 
however, has no such right to his office. 

I 

j Monarchy, Absolute. Absolute monarchy is 
that which is the final authority in 
making, executing and interpreting law. 
His will is the will of the state. There 
are many historical examples of absolute 
monarchies. The most notable is the 
French monarchy under Louis XlV, who 
declared 'The Slate is myself.’ Abso- 
lute monarchy’ is still common in almost 
all parts of Asia and Africa but with the 
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spread of enlightenment it is rapidly | 
dyingout (Gilchrist) 713351 1 i 

Monarchy, Constitutional or Limited, A ‘ 
constitutional or limited monarchy means i 
a monarchy limited by the prescriptions 
of a constitution The greatest example i 
of* limited monarchy is England, sni 
7nT3S5I 1 

Monarcliy Elective, a system of government | 
in which the monarches are elected. 

There are several historical examples 
of elective monarchy. The early Vedic 
Kings were elective, as were the kings 
of the ancient mbnarchy of Rome. The 
head of the holy Roman Empire, as is 
well-known, was chosen by a small college 
of electors, though usually from the same 
• family. Under the Treaty of Berlin 
(1878) the then prince of Bulgaria owed 
his throne to election In 1903 after the 
assassination of the King of Servia, his 
successor was chosen by the .National 
Parliament. There are several examples 
in Hindu epics of the election of kings 
by the assemlilies of the people. 

F’BS I 

Monarchy, Hereditary. A system of govern- 
‘ ment in which the ruling authority goes 
from father to a son, innrtT I 

Monometallism. This term is given to a 
money currency based on a single stand- 
ard. In England gold is the standard, 

.. whilst in India it is silver. Some 
countries have two standards — One of 
gold, and one of silver, this is called 
Bimetallism I . 

MonSpolise. Is to obtain possession of a 
commodity so as to be the sole seller of 
•• it. JHfr I 

Monopoly. Is an exclusive right secured to 
c one or more persons to carry on some 
branch of trade or manufacture, in 
' contradiction to a freedom of trade or 
: manufacture enjoyed by all the world. 


<2) A monopoly is a special privi- 
lege conferred oil one or more persons 
to the absofute exclusion of the others. 

Monoroe Doctrine. The doctrine of non inter- 
vention by European Powers in matters 
of Am^erican continent. This was 
promulgated by President Monroe m 
1823. JUTTl-rngcrra;- tsi siiFfi i: 

Monsheviks Russian Socialisis of moder- 
ate political views who opposed Bolshe- 
vism and Russian Revolutlon'in' 1917. 

^ JcrfiTr ^ i 

Moratorium The general .postponement 
of payment of debts authorised by 

statute, e g as on the outbreak of the 

>• Great War. y u 

Multilateral Perfaining fo several sides or 
patties. A multilateral treaty ‘ is one 
signed by several'or ’many states^ 

Multiple Agreements. Agreempntsin.which 
more than two countries are partners. 
ufTTf-TTm^m; nWrar i 

Multi-partite. .‘Having many parties or 

signatories, .Por example, used to 

describe a treaty. I 

Multi-Party system. A party System 
where there arc several major parties 
_ and several minor ones. 

Multiple Elections. Multiple elections 
by more than one constituincy. 

“If any person is elected by more 
than one constituency, he shall^ by 
notice, in writing, ‘signed by him and^ 
delivered to the Secretary to the dovern- 
ment of India in the legislative* depart- 
ment within seven days "front the. date 

, " of the publication of the result of Vuch 
* elections in the Gazette, choose for t^lch 
of’ these constituencies he -shall* serve 

t ' and the* choice shall be conclusive".* 
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‘'If any sucli choice has been made, 
the Governor General shall call upon 
any constituency or 'constituencies for 
which such person has not chosen to 
serve to elect another person or persons. 

“If the candidate does not make 
the choice referred to in sub rule (0 
this rule, the elections of such persons 
shall be void and the Governor General 
shall call upon the constituency or cons- 
tituencies concerned to elect ano'her 
person or persons” (Election Rules and' 
Regulations). 
frigHtr. #gr gitir fn?rf=g?r I 

Multiple Party System. A party system 
in ^vhich the representatives of the 
people are divided into several parties 
and the government is carried on by 
means of coalitions. Jf^tvfl 1 j 

Municipal. Relating to municipality. 

Municipal Act, . A municipal act is one which 
a public officer or agent is required to 
perform upon a given state of facts in 
a prescribed manner and in obedience 
to the mandate of local authority. 

Municipal Authority. The expression "Muni- 
cipal authority” includes a muincipal 
corporation or a body of municipal 
commissioners constituted by or under 
the provisions' of, any law or enactment. 
UR gjR grragiFgKttfr'l 

Municipal Bye-Laws. The expression means 
laws passed by the Governing body of a 
municipal corporation for the regulation 
of tl'.e affaiis of the corporation. 
i 

Municipal Committee It includes Municipal 
Corporation or a body of Alunicipal 
Commissioners constituted by or under 
the provisions of any enactment for the 
time being in force. (Municipal Taxa- 
. tion Act 1881). sTrR-RWrg 1 


Municipal Corporation, A municipal corpo- 
ration is generally called municipality. 

A municipal corporation is a body- 
corporate and politic, established by law 
to regulate and administer the local or 
internal affairs of the city, town or 
district incorporated, I 

Municipal Finances. The income of munici- 
palities is derived from various sources. 
About two third of the total income is 
derived from rates.' Provincial govern- 
ments give contribution, chiefly, for 
educational and medical purposes. The 
chief types of rates or taxes are the 
octroi (In Northern India), rates on 
houses, land, vehicles, horse professions 
and trades. Tolls on ferries, receipts 
from bazars and slaughter houses also 
form sources of revenue. In Bengal, 
conservancy or latrine taxes arc common. 
Rates are levied also for special services, 
e. g , water and lighting rates. Munici- 
•palities are empowered to borrow money 
on the security of the Municipal rates 
and property. Loans are usually granted 
by Provincial Governments, which fix 
the term of the loans and also the rates 
of interest. gjR-ufnm Eft I 

Municipal Functions. The functions of 
municipalities include lighting, water 
supply, the construction^ upkeep, clean- 
ing, naming and watering of streets, tlie 
maintenance and control of hospitals 
dispensaries, primary schools, tiie abate- 
ment and regulation of public nuisance 
and dangerous tradc.<, drainage, lljc cons- 
truction :.nd maintenance of bazars, 
siaughtcr houses, wells, waslnng places, 
tanks, bathing places, the preservation 
of areas, public health by the reclamation 
of unlitalfhj' areas, prevention of epi- 
demic, diseases vaccination, protection 
from fire and dangerous buildings, and 
famine relief. They may also establish 
public parks, libraries, museums, middle 
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or ’ secondary schools college's rest 
houses, and conduct exhibition 
I 

Municipal Law The law of a state or country, 
as opposed to international law itr 
limn, rufnfsqH I 
Municipal Ownership Ownership andopera 
tion of «ome public service such as an 
electric power plant by a municipality 
Municipal Record It mean^a record prepar 
ed under the provisions of th“ Munici 
palitie’s Act rufriNtilU 1 
Municipal Tax A tax imposed under th^ 
provisions of the Mnnicipahlics Act 
^7 i 


Municipality The word ‘Municipality* dern es 
Its name from- the Roman municipium a 
free town possess ng the right of Roman 
Citizenship SUR UWI, nnr- 

'TlfaT^r I 

Mutualism A doctrine according to which 
social reform wouU be obtained by 
means of an industrial association 
governed by the reciprocity of respect 
and servi e (Doctor Angelo's Rap 
j poport Dictionary of Socia!i<ni Iagc93) 
fu?:T*a k 

I wn^i gw ^ Wf ^’f'n § i 

I 


‘N* 


Nation The word ‘Nation* comes from the 
root natut — the latin word which means 
born Modern English usage however 
has given distinct meanings to this word 
We give the modern definations of this 
word m the light of prominent autho 
ntics on political «ciencc 

A nation is a portion of <ociety 
definitely seperated from the rest of the 
world by natural geographical boun 
danes the inhabitants of which have a 
common ra'-ial origin speah the same 
language, have a common civilization 
common customs and traditions (Garner) 

Burgess defines a nation as a 
'population hav ing a common language 
and literature, a common tradition and 
history, common customs and a common 
consciousness of rights and wrongs, 
inhabiting a ierzHory of a geographic 
unity ’’ (Politicah Science and Consti 
tutional Law Vol I ) 

The French publicist, Pradier 
Fodere defines a nation as "the union of 


a society of inhabitants speaking the 
same language governed by the same 
laws connected by identity of.origin 
physical characteristics, and moral 
dispositions, by community of interests 
and sentiments and by a fusion of cxis- 
tarces acquired by the lapse of centuries ” 

A nation «ays Eluntschli is a 'union 
of masses of men of different cccupa 
tionva-d social strate m a hereditary 
society of common spirit* feeling and 
race bound tegether especially by la ig 
uage aiji customs in a common civili 
zation, which gives them a sense of 
unity and distinction irom all foreigners 
quite apart from the bond * 

According to I ord Prvee 'A nation 
is a nationality \/hich has organised 
Itself into a political body either indepen- 
dert or desiring to L- independent ' 

Dr Biman Pehari Majumdar in Ins 
'Principles of Political Science and 
Government’ d'fines nation as a people 
posse'sed of a political consciousness 
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aud life ^YIlic^^ may find expression in j 
the organization of state’. j 

I 

Nation. “A historically-evolved stable ' 
communit}’^ of language^ territory, eco- 
nomic life and psychological make up , 
manifested in a community of culture” ’ 
(Stalin). i\rodern nations are a product 
of the epoch of rising 7rs I i 

National. Relating to a nation. t 

National Anthem. National song. 
is the national anthem of India. 
hIcT I . I 

National Assembly. The National Assem- 
bly of France is in fact the sovereign 
body. It consists of a joint meeting of 
the legislature, namel}’’, the senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies. The puipose 
of holding the National Assembly, which 
assembles in Versailles, is to elect the j 
president of the French Republic and to J 
consider a revision or amendment of the 1 
constitution. It is oniy when both the 
houses individually agree to an amend- 
ment by an absolute majority that the 
National Assembly is summoned. The j 
powers of this Assembly to revise or to 
amend the constitution are very wide | 
excepting, that no change of the repub- I 
lican form of Government can be | 
attempted. EfTPH rpi HHT 1 

National Council. The Federal Legislature i 
in Switzerland consist of two houses | 
The national Council and the Council of | 
State. The National Council is elected i 
by the citizens of the centons in centonal i 
districts by proportional representation 
In theory the two chambers have equal 
powers in legislature, administrative and 
Judicial affairs, hut in practice the j 
National Council is more powerful than j 
the second chamber, the Council of 
state -71 ! ' ' 

I 

National Debt. Phrase used for money ' 
owing by a state in its collective capacity, | 


most of it consists of money borrowed 
to carry on the war. j 

(2J National debt is a term used to 
denote liabilities of a nation collctively 
to those who stand towards the relation 
of lender. Loans either to meet war 

expenses, to carry on great public under 

takings, or to make up the recurrent 
deficits of a mismanaged revenue, are 
what constitute national debts proper 
(Ency, Brit). 

National Economic Council ( Chinese J. 
It was inaugurated to advise a detailed 
programme of economic reconstruction. 
It has contributed much to the economic 
revival of the Country, ^ I 

National Flag. The Constituent Assembly 
has also given to the nation its natioqal 
standard and emblem. On July 22, 1947, 
the Assembly adopted the Tricolout 
with Asokan Chakra as India's flag. 
This flag, as Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru 
put it, “is not a flag of an Empire, not 
a flag of Imperialism, but a Flag of 
Freedom, to all people who may sec it.’’ 
i 

National Insurance. Compulsory insurance 
system against ill-health, unemployment, 
etc., established by certain English 
Statutes of 1911-1912 ^Tmi | 

National Labour Party. An offshoot of the 
Labour Parly formed by hlacdonald in 
1931, to remain in the National Govern- 
ment contrary to the policy of the 
official Labout Parly. ^ I 

National Labour Relations Board. Supreme 
authority in the U. S. A. to deal with 
labour disputes. 

National Liberty, It Js used in^^lhe sense of 
national independence. ' 

National Revolution. Generally, the struggle 
of a dependent or a colonial country 
against foreign domination for its nali- 
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onal independence In Colonial anti 
Semi colonial countries like Ii d a and 
China national revolution would most 
likely embody all or nearly all of the 
characteristic features of iJie bourgeois 
revoluiioQ and favour its rapid coinple 
tjoo sKiffT t 

National Socialism (See Socialism) ?t^il 

Nationalism National sm is at times used 
to describe an exaggerated sentiment of 
nattouaUty bordering on. aggtessweness 
TIElfiTOHr I 

Nationality According to Zimmer nationality 
IS a body of people united by corporalcd 
sentiment of pecufiar mtcnsit) inli 
macy and dignity related to a definite 
home country 

XXX 'Nationality is not a political 
qiiest on at all It is only accidently a 
political question It is primaril> and 
essentially a spiritual question It is 
bound up with the question of corporate 
life corporate growth and corporate 
self respect ” 

Nationality is not a political creed 
for oppressed peoples It is more than 
creed or a doctrine or a code of conduct 
It IS an iflstinctne attachment*' (Nati 
onatity and Government) 

B Joseph gives the folloning defi 
nation of nationality 'A natural corpo 
rate sentiment which manifests itself in 
the members of a group in certain 
preferences ani^?>Tnpalhics for things 
connected w ith the group ' 

XXX ‘ Nationalitj, as a quality# is 
tbesuSjective corporate sentiment perma 
rentJy present in and giving a sens- of 
-distinctiie unity to the majority of the 
members of a particular civilircd section 
of humanity f which at the same time 
objcctiNclj constitutes a distinct group 
by \irtue of possessing certain coUectne 


' attributes pccul ir to it such as home 
land language rel gion 1 istorj culture 
and tradition « 

R N Gilchrist in h s Pnncijlesof 
Political science defines nat onalitj as - 

Nationality is a spiritual sentiment 
or princ pie arising among a number of 
people usually of the same race resident 
on the Same ternto y sharing a common 
language the same rehg on sim lar liis 
tory and traditions common interests 
coutmoti. political associations and cam 
mon ideals of political uii ty Territory, 
race language history and traditions 
rel gion common interests common poll 
tical associations and common lopes of 
political unity are (he elements on which 
nationality isbased They ire the basis of 
nationality not nationality it«e)f, which 
IS a spiritual principle supervening when 
some or all of these elements are present 
Not all of these elements taken togctlier 
nor hn> one of them nor any combi 
nation of them will make nationality 
Not one of the elements is absolutely 
c<scnUal nor are all of them taken 
together essential But t\ cry nationality 
hasasbasissomeof them Isat onality is 
I spiritual The physical element must be 
accompanied by tl e sp ritual othcrwi*e, 
(here 13 a body but no 'oul f 

Natioaaluation Appropriation by the stale 
, of prnatc property for the purpose of 
exploiting It in the interest of the nations 
SoMct Russia IS the first nat on which 
introduced nationalisation on a %cry 
large scale I 

Nationalize To take over ownership by a 
national goi ernment Tpn I 

Natural Justice By natural ju'lice we mean 
that which IS tas'd on equity, justice 
aniThonesty ^nfrTT t 
Natural Law Divine Law ar7f?t® I 
Natural Lib*rty The power of acting as on- 
thinks fit, without any restraint or coni 
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rol, unless by the law of nature. 

I 

Natural Resources Resources provided by 
nature such as ' minerals, forests, and 
Water-power. | 

Natural Rights. Fundamental rights common 
to the law of all civilized peoples, e. g. 
right of personal liberty, of ownership., 
and possession of property, etc. STr^Ia^P 
I 

Naturalisation. Naturalizatiog is the proce- 
dure by which an alien. is made a subject 
or citizen of any state. It is the act by 
a nation of adopting a foreigner and 
admiting him to take part in its polity. 
The naturalization of aliens is a subject 
which is regulated by the municipal law 
of such individual state. Naluralisjitons 
en masse take place when territory is 
annexed by, or ceded to another state. 
The status of inhabitants is usually 
the subject of special clauses in the 
treaty determining the conditions of 
the annexation or cession. It is generally 
considered at the present day, that the 
inhabitants should have a right of option 
enabling Ihem to retain their existing 
nationality. (See Ency. of the Laws of 
England, Phillimore International Law, 
Dice)', Conflict of Laws, Wheaton, Inter- 
national Law). 

Garner defines naturalization as : — 
‘Tn its broadest sense naturalization 
signifies the act of formally adopting a 
foreigner into the political body of the 
nation and of clothing him with the 
. priviliges of a native.” 

XXX "Naturalization in the wider 
sense’ includes the bestowal of citizenship 
on an alien, whether throng legitimation, 
adoption, the naturalization r.of the 
children through the naturalization of 
the parent, the naturalization of a woman 
through marriage 'to a citizen, naturali-^ 


I09 . 


zotion through the purchase of a real 
estate, through service in the army or 
navy or the civil service, through the 
operation of the law of domicile or 
through annexation of foreign territory.” 

"In a more restricted sense naturali- 
zation has reference to the granting of 
citizenship by a court or an adminis- 
trative officer after the fulfillment by the 
applicant of certain prescribed conditions. 
This is the meaning which popular usage 
in the United States and England 
attach to the term. (Introduction to 
Political Sojence by Garnef) » 

Naval Disarmament. The abolition of 
weapons of naval warfare. friTODTT?!! J 

Navy and the Army. (In British constitution) 
Since l/OS^, the administration of the 
Navy is carried on by the Admiralty 
Board. This Board consists of a First 
Lord, four or more Naval Lords, one or 
more Civil Lords, a Parliamentary, a 
finnancial and ri permanent Secretary. 
The first Lord, the Civil Lord and the 
Parliamentary Secretary are invariably 
members of parliament. Tiie first Lord 
has also a seat in the Cabinet. Practi- 
cally, he is the Minister of Marine and 
other members of the Board are reduced 
to the position of mere advisers. The 
administration of the army is also vested, 
similarly, in a body known as the Arm)" 
Council. It consists of three Ministers 
in the War Office and four professional 
officials, and is presided over by the 
Secretary for War. 3T5r I 

Nazi. It is a contraction for the “German 
National Socialist”. ^rterr; 

Nazism. -The term is .a synonym for German 
National Socialism which is, ns the name 
implies, essentially nationalistic. It v.'as 
an ideology devised of "Germany for 
the Germans”. It was intensely patriotic 
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in character Its economic policy was 
devised to «ccure a self supporting 
countr) Its political policy was direc ed 
tawards the establishment of order inter 
nail), to fighting Bolshevism and to 
gaming some of the territories lost in 
the \\ar It has al’^o a racial side which 
has takvn the form ot anti *emitisni and 
landation of German or Nordic charac- 
teristics and t)pes »rril7t^ 1 

Negotiated Peace A peace in wji ch the 
terms are arm cd at by the losers bar 
gaming with the winner as opposed to a 
peace settlement imposed;b) the winner 

Neo Collectivism Neocolleclivitismas to be 
distingui<hcd from collectivism proper, i 
favouring as it does the ownership of ' 
prisatc propert) for thed>urpose of small 
industries^ I 

Nepotism The grantirfc of politteil fasours 
to relatives trM<TT3 t 

Neutral The nation wh ch while preserving 
its liberty and independence, remains at 
peace, svhilc other nations are at war 
and which continues to maintain with 
the belligerent nations the friendl) rela 
tions of commerce, or onl) of socialit), 
or of humanity, cTisting before the out 
break of hostilities ma) call itself neutral 
{P /?. /Ijjr, Lsn LcvMja} 

I « 

Neutrality Nealrahty has been defined as 
'the condition of those «latcs which in 
tune of war take no part in the contest 
but continue pacific intercourse with 
belligerents.’ (Lowrcnce) 

* Ncutrahtv' , says Azunt 'is the 
exact continuation of the p-acefo! stale 
of a Power winch, wh*n a wr breaks 
out between two or mo-e nations abstains 
absolutely from tak ng part in their | 
qaa-rcl, I j 

Neutrality Act, The American law of Novem I 


her 4, 1939, stipulating the following 
'As soon as the President lias issued a 
proclaimatiun describing certain coun 
tries as bellegercnt, American arms, 
afnmunitions implements of war and 
other articles or materials ma) be sold 
to such countiies cnl) on a cash and 
carr) basis Transports may lea%c onl) 
after any right or title herein has b en 
transferred to a foreign government or 
per‘ons which means for all practical 
purposes that pijment must be paid m 
cash It IS forbidden for any person 
within the U S to bu) bonds or other 
obligations of a b-llegcrent Government 
issued after the out break of the war, or 
to issue any credit to such (lovernmcnt 
with the exception of certain commercial 
credit of a character customarily used m 
peacetime 

Neutrality Zone A Zone of 300 miles and m 
*ome places upto COO miles around the 
U. S and the bouth American continent 
established by the conference of 21 
American Republics at Panama in October 
1939 Warlike acts were proliibitcd but 
so far the Zone has not come into practi 
cal cxistance (Nalanda Year Book) 
crewar ^7 I 

Neutralized State A State whose mdepen 
dance and integril) have been guaranteed 
by the joint action of other states and 
placed in a condition in which it is for- 
bidden to engage in offensive war is 
said to b* neutralized Its immunity 
from attack on the part of other states 
IS usually guaranteed by wa) of compen 
salion for the restriction placed upon 
Its freed ira of action with regard to 
making ofTcnsuc war ITJ J 

New Deal Tie policy adopted by President 
Ro0s%elt for the National recovery of 
U, S A from the slump is known by 
the name of ^ew Deal’ **7) 
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New Life Movement. The New Life Move- 
ment was started by Marshal Chiangkai- 
Shek on the 19th February 1934 at his 
headquarters in Nan-Chang.- The object 
of the new movement is to take Chinese 
Philosophy and ethics as the foundation 
of Chinese Culture and then'to assimi- 
late the Western Scientific spirit in 
order to formulate a new mode of life 
nor the Chinese people. 

Night Sanatoria. An important achievement 
of the Soviet Medical Service is the 
■so-called night sanatoria which are intend- 
ed to deal with the early stages of disease 
when the patient has not reached the 
point when he must give up his work 
and go to a hospital or sanatorium, but 
is not sufficiently well to continue the 
ordinary mode of life. The patient, 
after work; goes to the night sanatorium, 
changes his clothing for sanatorium 
garments, washes himself, receives pro- 
per food, sleeps under hygienic condi- 
tions (in the open air or with open 
doors), and is given what medical aid he 
may require. In the morning he returns 
to work. .Under these conditions work 
does not result in the further destruction 
of health. On the contrary the worker 
improves his health without absenting 
himself from work. 

Nihilism Nihilism, as the word implies, is 
- a doctrine of negation. In its most 
general sense, it implies repudiation of 
all conventional ideas, standards and 
institutions. 

The leading exponent of nihilism 
was a Russian, Netschaicv, whose main 
thesis was that _ revolution had to be 
brought about whatever the means. 

Niminate. To designate a person for 
electio.n dr appointment. I 

No ' Confidence motion. A vote in the 

' legislative body under a parliamentary 


form of government, against the policy 
pf the cabinet j that is, a vote indicating 
that the cabinet no longer enjoys the 
backing or "confiidence” of the members 
of the body. After such a vote the 
cabinet resigns, and in the British system 
a new election is held. In other 
.systems a new cabinet is usually formed. 

Nomination. 1, The choice or designation 
as candidate in an election or for an 
appointment. 2. The process of such 
designation. ! 

Non-Co-Operation. The holding aloof from 
participation in or collaboration ivith a 
government. This has been one of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s methods of obstru- 
cting British rule’ in India. I 

I Non-Intervention. The principle of inter- 
national law stating that in a state of 
peace a nation should refrain from inter- 
fering with the domestic affairs of 
another nation. 1 

Non-Partisan, l. Composition, as of a comm- 
ission, or political ticket, without regard 
to political party affliation of its mem- 
bers. 2. Free from party domination. 

Non.Recognition Doctrine The doctrine that 
a state should not recognize a change in 
status of another state brought about 
by force. ..Also called the stimson 
doctrine. 

Non-Sovereign State, Theory of. The Theory 
■ of non-sovereign .State has been develo- 
ped by German writers in their a'.tcnipt 
to reconcile their idea of aitribiitin.g 
sovereignty to the state as a juristic 
person with that of jegarding the comp- 
onent States of the German Federation 
as States, I 

Non-Agression Pact An Asrcemenl between 
two countries to abstain from the use of 
force against each other and to settle 
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an) differences by negotiation or arbitra- 
tion 

NonBelhgeiency A term denoting tbe 
attitude of a country which though 
teachnically neutral openly supports one 
of the belligetents 
51^*11 I 

Notary Public (British Constitution) A 
person who attests execution of any 
deeds or writings, or malvcs ceitihed 
copies of them in order to rcn'*er the 
same authentic, especial!) for use abroad 
He IS appointed to his office by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and can be 
removed from office bj the Court of 
Faculties i 

Note Verbal A note verbal is an unsigned 
document containing a summary of 
conversations or of events and the like 

Nuisance A public or common nuisance is 
an act which interferes with tlic cnjo) 
mcnt of a right which all menbers of 
the community are entitled to, such as 
(he right to fresh air, to travel o the 


highways, etc The remedy for a publu 
nuisance (Winch is a misdemeanour) is 
by indictment information or injunction 
at the suit of the Attorney General, and 
in certain cases by Summary process, or 
abatementi and i! special damage is 
caused to an individual he has an action 
for damages or tnjuncion against the 
wrong doer 

A private nuisance is a tort consis- 
ting of (1) any wrongful disturbance 
of an easement or other servitude 
appurtenant to land, (2) the act of 
wrongfully causing or allowing the escape 
of deleterious ‘hings into another 
person’s land, e g water, smoke, smell, 
fumes gas, noise, heat, viberations, 
clectricit), disease— germs, animals, and 
vegetation Nuisance is commonly a 
continuing injury, and i< actionable only 
at the suit of the person m possession 
of the land injuriously affected by it, 
there must be actUdl damage to the 
plaintiff The remedy for a prrvate 
nuisance is cither by abatement or by 
action for damages, injunction or man- 
damus I 


•O’ 


Obligatory Voting A compulsorj voting 
which IS designed to overcome the in 
difference of citizens Though the sj stem 
ob'ains in I elgium and some Sv/iss 
Cantons the principle has not b-en 
widel) adopted as it is npprehen led to 
lead to worse results by forcing unwilling 
persons to cast Ibcir votes | 

Obsolete Unrepealcd, but not in force 
I 

Obstructionism Policj of putting obstruc- 
tions sftfa, Rpn TRn sfl/g | 


Obstructionist One who impedes legis 
lation particular!) progressivelegislation, 
by utilizing the technical rules of a 
legislative bo ly to dela) action 
* eTfiR^niTr j 

O-cupaticy right The term commonly used 
in reference to cultivators who have 
higher rights in the land the) cultivate 
than mere tenents at will The rights 
vary in different cases but generally 
include right of transfer and of trans 
raissioa by inheritance and undisturbed 
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possession so long as the stipulated rent 
is paid. ( P. Ramanath Ayar. Law 
Lexicon ) ' f I 

Occupation. (International Law) Occupation 
is a term applied to the act by which a 
state occupies territory. 

The exercise of physical control or 
^ possession of lands, having the actual use 
of land (l) by a private person or persons. 
(2) by the forces of the Crown in 
time of war, in enemy territory, or at 
home. L 


Official Act Any act done by the officer 
in his official capacity under colour" and 
by virtue of his office. 1 

Official Secret Acts. Laws forbidding the 
disclosure of certain official information. 

Ogpu. The soviet secret ‘Police. 

gfen I 

Oligarchy. Artistotle considered obligarchy 
as a government by a wealthy minority 
in their own interest, that is it was a 
perversion of aristocracy. 


Occupation, Army of. Army occupying a I 
country. 5M3T I 

Occupational Representation. Representation 
in a legislative body, not on a geog- 
raphical district basis but on that of 
business Occupations or Vocations 

'Ochlocracy. Rule by the multitude or the 
mob. 

Offence. Offence is an act committed against 
law, or omitted where the law requires 
it, and punishable by it (Tomlin’s Law* 
Dictionary). nffr | 

Officer. Chief Justice Marsha. 1 says, “lie 
who performs the duties of a public 
office is an officer.’' I 

“The individual who is invested 
with the authority and is required to 
perform the duties incident to an office 
is an offier”. 

Officer Defacto. One in actual possession of 
an office, VTp-JtPH'i; vim- 

Officer De Jure. One who has lawful right 
to the office, but who is not in^ actual 
possession of the same, I 

Official, (n) Officer, (adj). Belonging to 
an officer, Pertaining to public office. 
VtBjepRl I 


' Professor seeley remarks that an 
s ^ obligarchy is a deranged and diseased 
aristocracy (Introduction to Political 
Science). I 

Open City. One which contains no military 
objectives. ^5fr sfJTl I 

Open Diplomacy, the publication of inter- 
national agreements and of pertinent 
information in the negotiation thereof, 
as opposed to secret diplomacy. i|5f! 

Open Door Policy. An economic policy 
arcoiJing to which, all the foreign 
powers wishing to tiade with a back- 
waid country, .are given equal facilities. 
No discrimination is practised against 
the goods or nationals of any foreign 
country. It means “equality of oppor- 
tunity’’. WiftT 1 

Open Primary. Primary in which there is 
no icstriction that tlie members of a 
party must Vote for the’ candidates of 
that party, but all Voters are free to 
Vote for the Candidates of cither party. 

Opportunism. "Sacrificing the principles 
for some temporary advantage.’’ ‘ 
cir?; tfWr I 

Opportunist. A person who follows the 
line of least resistance in seizing tempo- 
rary advantages and easy choices rather 
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than having to a line of principle and 
long run policy, » 

Opposition The party or parlies compos 
mg that portion of a legislative body 
•which IS against the government’’, or 
the party or parties in control, 

nfew 1 

Opposition Bench The benches in the 
House of Commons occupied by the 
leaders of the opposition TrrStT 1 

Oppression The common law m'sdcmcan 
our committeed by a public officer who 
under colour of Ins office, wrongfully 
inflicts upon any person any harm or 

injury ttnn^rr, I 

Order-in Council In Great Britain and 
other parts of the empire an order issued 
by the sovereign on the advice of the 
Privy Council 

(2) An order made by the King 
’ by and with the advice of HisMajesty’s 
Privy Council,” for the purposes of 
government, either m virtue of the royal 
prerogative, as, e g , declaration of war 
and peace, the King’s regulations for the 
Army &. Navy and legislation for Crown 
Colonies and Protectorates, or under 
statutory aulhorit) The latter may be 
XrffjjisJ.w, acm * .v 
much used m modern times for giving 
the force of law to (he administrative 
regulations and provisions drawn up by 
Gov cmnicnt Departments e g the Mmistry 
of Healih See Statutory Rules and 
Orders ^ vrn i 

Ordinance* A law, decree, or statute 
(Tomlin's Ijw Dictionarj) 

I 

Ordinance Power The power of admmis 
trative officials to fill in the gaps and 
details in the administration of a law b) 
administratu c orders Trwn^rr I 


Ordinances of Parliament Acts of Parha 
ment were often called ordinances, but 
originally there seems to be this difTe* 
rence between them, that as ordinance 
was but *1 temporary act, not introducing 
any new law, but founded on Acts for- 
merly made, and such ordinances might 
be altered by subsequent ordinances, but 
an Act of Parliament is a perpetual law, 
not to be altered but by King, Lords, 
and Commons (Tomlin's Law Dictionary) 

I 

Organic Theory of the State ‘ The theory 
which regards the state as analogous m 
structure to a biological organism, and 
thinks that the relation of the individual 
to the whole mass is similar to that 
which exists between the cell and the 
organism of the living being is known 
as the organic tbeorty *' (Dr B B 
Majumdar, Principles of Political Science 
and Government) 

The organic theory, says Jellmek, is 
one of the oldest and most popular 
theories concerning the nature of the 
stale Plato compared the republic to 
a great man and insisted that the best 
ordered commonwealth was one whose 
structural organization resembled most 
nearly in principal that of the individual 
As the whole body feels the pain and 
sympathises with an injured member, so, 
he declared, the whole society is afTected 
bj injury to each individual of which it 
IS composed (DC Republica) ^ 

I 

The political theory that the state 
IS a real physical organism or being, a 
personality distinct from the people who 
compose it 

Organization The core of the party 
machinery made up nf the most depend- 
able party regulars I 
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Outlaw. A person usually wanted for 
crime, to whom, the protection of the 
law has been denied and for whom often 


a reward is offered for bringing him in 
dead or alive. r^rgi^T - ’JiTtr 

I 


‘P' 


Pacific Blockade. Pacific Blockade is 
another means of bringing pressure to 
bear on a recalcitrant state, whereby 
the aggrieved power blockades the latter’s 
coast or ports in times of peace, without 
the intention of making war. (The 
Boedes Lust, 1804). 

This has become very common since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
In 1827 Greece was blockaded by 
English, French and Russian vessels. 
Again, France in 1831 blockaded 
Portugese ports and thus secured repara- 
tion for injuries inflicted on French 
\ subjects. 

The Institute of International Law 
in 1887' adopted the following rules 
regarding Pacific Blockade; — Ships 
under a foreign flag may enter despite 
the blockade. The Pacific Blockade 
may be officially declared and notified 
and maintained by a sufficient force. 
The ships of the blockaded Power may 
be sequestered but they must be res- 
tored when the blockade is at an end. 
snOT??! I 

Pacification.. A peace-making, quieting or 
appeasiug (Tomlin’s Law Dictionary), 

Pacifism. Advocacy o£ the abolition of 
War. ?Tr??aqT?; I 

Pacifist. Advocate of the abolition of war. 

Pact. Covenant, compact. I 


Pakistan. The holy land. The scheme put 
forward by Mr, Jmnah to divide India 
into Moslem and Hindu States, 

Panchayat. A village council. Panchayat 
is a body composed of some of the 
wealthy, influential and elderly men of a 
community or a caste entrusted by the 
community with the management of 
their social and religious matters. One 
of the most important of the institutions 

. of the Hindus which was copied by 
other communities also in their midst 
was the system of trusting the power of 
regulating the internal government of 
their community to a committee of a 
few headmen. Such a Committee has 
been known in India from the most 
ancient times as the Panchayat. The 
most powerful weapon in the heads of 
• the Panchayat for enforcing their orders 
and behests has always been the power of 
excommunication, which means exclusion 
from all benefits which a member of the 
caste is entitled to and ostracism from 
’ all social functions and religious rites. 
(2 1. C. 701 (709) Per Davar. J. tr’qnNi; 
(gm) ugm I 

Panchayat-Jati. An arbitration by persons 
of the same caste as the litigant parties. 
(Wii. Gloss). •FP g^mii 1 

Pan Europe. A term for a European 
federation or a so-called United States 
of Europ-e. giWra m', I 

Pan Germanism,. A pre 1914 movement 
among the Germans advoctinganne.’cation 
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I of all nearbj territory inhabited by 
German speaking people in other words 
bringing all Germans info the German 
Stale I 

Pan Islamism A movement to unite all 
or almost all the Mohammedans into a 
single political unit ' 

Pantisocracy I’ANTIbO-CRACY is the 1 
namegnenby Coleridge to a proposed 
Comraumst Coloncj bnset] on the pnn 
ciplc of perfect eriuality 
^tvituft i 

Panic There is s id to be a panic, when 
owing to a general want of confidence, 
the Community at large is madlj realisiog 
stocl 8 shares and other secitniies at 
the best price they will fetch or rushing 
to withdraw their depo<its from a bank, 
owing to rumours or fears that »i cannot 

^ discharge its liabilities A panic is 
generally the outcome commercial crisis 
(IJusincs Terms &. Phrases by Pitman) 
W?TJF» 

Paper Currcnc> Bank Notes and similar 
documents which only represent monej, 
but aihicli are made legal tender bj the 
Government as being worth in com the 
amount named upon them (Pitman 
-CuMness Terns) rrj*77il 

I 

Paper Money. A name given to those 
documents which on’y represent monc), 
such as ’’ank Notes, I’romisory Notes, 

1 ill of Lxchangc. Postal Orders, Alonc) 
Orders, etc in contra distinction fo 
coins i, snnprw^i | 

Paramount Paranount is a word com- 
pounded of two I rench words (Par 
and Xfoatcr), and it signifies in law, the 
highest LorJ^ of the lee (Term's de 
la ley). rnrjqf? } 


Pardon The remitting or forging of art 
offence committed against the king 
(Jacob L Diet) 

(2^ An act of grace, or govern 
me’'tal forgiveness of an offence by 
which the penalty or crime is legally 
remitted (49 Am Rep 7) 

(3) Any exercise of soverign or 
executive clemency towards the guilty 
The power of pardoning offences 
in British constitution is one of the 
prerogatives of the Crown and cannotbe 
delegated to any subject m the realm it 
IS however, one of the powers usually 
entrus cd to colonial governors In 
Litgland it is exercised upon the advice 
of the ^iccrctary for Slate (lor the 
Itome Department) (Ramnath Ajar. 
The I aw Lexicon) I 

Parliament, (Indian Constitution ) In the 
Indian Constitution the Central Legis* 
lature is called Parliament It consists 
of the President and two Houses to be 
I known respectively as the Council of 
States and the House of the People 
■ The Pres dent is an integral part of 
' Parliament. All bills passed by the two 
Houses must have his formal assent and 
all Acts are enforced and promulgated 
bv Inm tlTTfnq qif^qtn^, artTffiq ?tn?l 

[ Parliament Parliament comes from the 
rrench Word ‘Parlemcnl’ which means 
ori(,tna1ly a meeting for discussion 

Parliament is the legislative branch 
of the supreme power of Great Ilritainl 
consisting of the King, the Lords 
Spiritual, Temporal and the Knights, 
Ciiuens, and llurgesvcs, representatives 
of the Commons of the realm (Tomlin’s 
Law Diet) 

In Great nritam the Parliament is 
both the ordinarj legislative body and 
the constituent assemblj. It is legally 
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omnipotent and subject to no restraints 
except those of a moral and ph^'sical 
character. There i ; no person or body 
of persons in Great Britain capable of 
making rules which can override or 
derogate from an act of Parliament. 

The British Parliament which origi- 
nated in the thirteenth century, became 
definitely organised into two Houses in 
the fourteenth century, wrested a control 
of the nation's affairs from the King in 
the seventeenth century, underwent a 
■ thorough going democratisation in the 
nineteenth and the twentieth centuries, 
is the oldest and the most powerful 
of modern legislative bodies. It is 
rightly ^ called the "Mother of Parlia- 
ments’. The • Jurisdiction, which it 
exercises, includes the whole domain of 
government, its power, both in law and 
in fact, is absolute and unrestricted. It 
is composed of the Crown and the three 
estates of the realm, as they are some- 
times ■ called, viz. the Lords Spiritual, 

. the Lords Temporal and the Commons. 
Each of these -component parts has its 
distinct rights and privileges and plays 
an important role in the government of ^ 
the country. 

Parliamentarian. Skilled parliamentary 
debater. =351 1 

Parliamentary Agents. Persons (usually 
solicitors) who transact the technical 
business involved in passing private 
Bills through the Blouses of Parliament. 

Parliamentary committees. These consist 
of (1) Committees of the whole House, 

(2) standing nr sectional Committees, 

(3) select committees, (4) joint 
committee. 

A committee of the whole House, 
wlielber in the Lords or the Commons, 
is reallj' the House of Lords or 


I the House of Commons, as the case 

I t^ay be, presided over by a Chairman 

instead of by the Lord Chancellor or the - 
Speaker. The standing or sessional 
committees and the select committee 
consist in each House of a certain num- 
ber of members who perform various 
functions in connection with Bills. 
Joint Committees consist of equal mem- 
bers of each House 1 

Parliamentary County. It means a county or 
division of a county returning a mem- 
ber or members to serve in parliament. 
(Ramnath Ayar-Law Lexicon). 

Parliamentary Flag. A flag of truce. 

I 

Parliamentary Franchise. The right to 
vote at elections of members of Parlia- 
ment. The qualification for registration 
as a voter is (1) be a British subject 
(born or naturalised), (2) of twenty one 
years of age (3) under no legal incapa- 
city, (4) resident for a period of six 
months ending on January 15 or July 15, 
or (5) in occupation of "business 
Premises” or not less than £10 annual 
value, or (6) be the husband of wife 
of a person with the "business premises” 
qualification or (7) hold a university 
degree (not honorary). See Represen- 
tation of the people Act. 1918, Repre- 
sentation of the people Act 1928 (Equal 
Franchise) FtnfvnpRl; 

Parliamentary Government- The Indian 
Constitution provides fora parliamenlary 
form of government. Accordingly, the 
executive is individuallj* and collectively 
responsible to the legislature in respect 
of all its functions and decisions and 
actions. The legislature controls the 
e.xecutive through legislation, questions, 
no-confidence motions as well as by 
controlling the purse." At general elec- 
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lions the common people are given an 
opportunity to give ihcir verdict and 
elect a new parliament 

This sjstem of Government differs 
vitally from that of the United States 
of America where the President is the 
real executive and the Cabinet is only 
his shadow Under the Indian Consti 
tution however, the President occupies 
the same position as the kng under the 
1 nglish Constitution lie is the head 
of the state but not of tlic executive 
He represents tlie nation but doe:> not 
rule the nation His place in the admi 
nistration is that of a ceremonial device 
on a seal b) wh ch the nation’s decisions 
are made known 

The Constitution vests all cxeciitiv* 
authority of the Union including the 
Supreme Command of the Defence 
loTCCS of India and the power to grant 
pardon ind to remit punishment or to 
commute the sentence of any convict in 
the President and provides that it shall 
be exercised b) him in accordance 
"with the Constition and ttic Law’* 

All executive actions of the 
Government shall be executed in the name 
of the Prcsilcnt But this docs not 
mein that ihc President will exercise 
his authorit) in an aibitary manner 
He will be only a tilulir head The 
real head of the executive will be the 
Prime Minister and the executive 
functionary will be the Cabinet i e Ihc 
Council of Ministers The Indian 
Constitution ensures the leadership and 
dominance of the Cabinet and leaves it 
to Parlnment, the courts and the people 
to keep a check on its actions inf?nn 
njyfl rrrrfni I 
Parliamentary Government (in British 
constitution) Parlian^ntar) system of 
govcmTienl is earned on by ministers 
taken usnilly from one or both houses 


of parliament and who arc subject to 
the control of parlnment This system 
IS found in great Britain, I ranee, 
Belgium, Italy, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa and many other countries Under 
such a system the king has very little 
actual power, the executive power really 
being exercised by the Ministers subject 
to the control of the Icgislatu-e 
ftvzrr qTt?T5i, I 

Parliamentary Law Parliamentary Law, 
as generally understood, means the rules 
and usages of Parliament or of dehber 
itive b dies (Webster’s International 
Dictionary) 

The recognized usages of Parliament 
and legislative assemblies by which their 
procedure IS regulated (Bouv Law Diet ) 
infsnttR^sfr 
» 

Parliamentary Procedure The Customary 
order and meth ids of Carrying on t'le 
business of a legislative body 
Tid I 

Parliamentary Sovereignty Parliamentary 
Sovereignty means that the House of 
Commons, House of Lords and the 
Crown acting together can make or 
unmake any law It has two aspects 
In Its positive aspect it means that 
Parliament can pass, repeal or alter any 
law In Its negative aspect it means 
that there is no authority which can 
question the legislative power or Omni* 
potcncc of Parliament The power of 
Parliament extends to very part of the 
King’s colonies and dependencies RifST* 
sr^fTi, irjfTt I 

PcUamenlary Stock A slock or fund 

cither managed by Parliament or paid 
out of Ihc revenu-s of the British 
Govcrnm'*nt, or, at least, guaranteed by 
that Government (Shroiide’s Judicial 
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Diet), ' 

smr^Vr I 

Parliamentary Tax, Parliamentary tax is 
one which is imposed directly by the Act 
of Parliament. 

^ Trf%qTO?2fr 

% ^STH W ^ I 

Parole- It means a temporary release of a | 
convict before the expiration of his term 
subject to certain conditions. TtIqT | 

Party. In its widest sense party means a 
number of people joined by common 
opinion on a given subject. There are 
parties in a Church, a Municipality or a 
University. As a rule parties recognise 
some one as leader, who usually is the 
ablest exponent of the particular views 
held by the party (Gilchrist). ^ I 

Party Line The policy or interpretation j 
of policy laid down by a party. i 

tflFrl I 

Party, Political. 

defined as an organised group 
who profess to share the same political | 

' views and who, by acting as a political 
unit, try to control the government. The \ 
chief aim of a party is to make its own | 
opinions and policy prevail. To do so 1 
it is necessary to control the legislature ^ 
in the state (Gilchrist). | 

Party Spirit. Partiality towards one’s own | 

• party. ^^<1; ^ ' 

1 

Party Systems. In a State there may be j 
two or more parties When there arc , 
only two parties the State has a dual 
system. When the parties are numerous 
the system is called the multiple party 
system. I 

Passive Resistance. Gandhiji says 'Passive 
resistance is a method of securing rights 
by personal suffering. It is the reverse > 


of resistance by arms. When I refuse 
to do a thing that is repugnant to my 
. conscience, I use soul-force. For inst- 
ance, the government of the day has 
passed a law which is applicable to me. 
I do not like it. If by using violence 
I force the Government to repeal the 
law, I am employing what may be ter- 
med body force If I do not obey the 
law and accept the penalty for its breach, 
I use soul-force. It involves sacrifice 
of self.” F^iF*^ 1 

Passport. A written permission given by 
a belligerent to enemi' subjects or others, 
allowing them to travel within his territory 
(Oppenheim). tnUTif ; rrgru-^irFa'PI I 

Patent. 1. An exclusive right granted 
by a state to an inventor or a corpora- 
tion to exploit an invention for a limited 
number of years. 2. the jnstument 
which conveys title to public land. ^5^; 
?giF>ti^rT I 


doing and protection of private rights, 
but wliich goes farther and endeavours 
to promote by various means the social 
well-being of the people. It undertakes 
to perform for society many services 
which might be perfjrmed as easily 
through private initiative, on the ground 
that they can be more cfiiciently and 
economically done by the government 
than by private individuals. Such a 
government may own and operate \arious 
industries, conduct business like insu- 
rance, provide .pension for the old, the 

sick and the infirm and in various waj's 
care for the social interests of the people. 
(Garner). 1 

Paternalistic. Pertaining to a Statc_ which 
treats its citizens somewhat in the 
manner a father- treats his children, that 
is, by closely controlling their private 


A political party may be ' Paternal Government, A paternal govern- 
of citizens , naent is one whose functions are not 
limited merely to restraining wrong- 
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affairs, ^ 

F^im sm % mr sirar 1 1 

Patriarchal Theory ‘ The Patnarchal theory 
ol society ' obser\es Main 'is the ihr^ory 
of its origin, separate families held 1 
together by the amhonty and protection j 
of the eldest valid male ascendant” 
f?r3:t=?l I 

Patrimonial, State A patrimonial state is 
one in which not only the political 
soverignty but also the ownership of the 
land embraced within the terntoriil limits 
of the state is attributed to the ruler 
That IS, the king not only exercises 
soNcngniy over the land, but dominion 
also, he is not only ruler but proprietor 
also The idea of such a relation is I 
frequently referred to in the literature of j 
antiquity It occupied an important place 1 
m early Germanic Law and m a sense 
%%as (he basts of the feudal system 
The patrimonial state was recognised by j 
the early writers on international laiv I 
like Grotius, Pufendorf, Wolf and others 
(Jelltnek) > 

Patriotism Devotion to one's Country 
vfr J 

Paymaster General The oGicer who makri 
the p3>nicnts out of public nionc> rcquir • 
cd for the Government Departroents by 
rssmng rfraffs cm the Warn’ of Cngtami 1 

1 1 

Penal Iraw. A peml larr is a statute which 
imposes a penalty Penjl Law» are j 
those which imposes punishment for an 
offence qetqtiiH, tri\H t 

Penal Servitude The punishment substituted 
for transportation by the Penal Serviti 
tude Acts, 18a3 and 1857 It may be 
for life or any period not less than three 
>cars Sec also the penal Servititudc 
Act 1926 errsrrr 9i<i^rt T t 

People A term is denned as “a popu1a*ion 
haMpg a coranen language and Iitera 


ture, a common tradition and history, 
common customs, and a common consci- 
ousness of rights and wrongs, inhabiting 
territory of a geographical unity 
(Burgess) 

Bluntschli defines people as "a union 
of masses of man of different occupations 
and social strata in a hereditary society 
of common spirit, feeling and race, bound 
together, especially by language and cus- 
toms m a common civilization which 
gives them a sense uf unity and distinc- 
tion from all foreigners, quite apart from 
the bond of the state", I 

People’s Commissaries The Council of 
People’s commissaries of the U. S S R 
IS the executive and directive organ of 
the Central Executive Committee of the 
USSR and is formed by the latter 
body It consists of a Chairman a 
Vice Chairman, People’s Commissaries 
for Toreigo affairs etc etc 3PI 1 

People’s Commissarit of Health The prinei 
pal hcilth department in Soviet Russia, 
which directs the entire health service 
in the country, according to plan In 
June 1918 the People’s Commissariat of 
Health was created It was the first 
independent health department in Iiistor> 
The young Commissariat immediatel) 
found rtself confronted with exterentely 
difficult and responsible problems The 
situation was unquestionable gra\e 
During the )cars of civil war in Russia, 
the countr> was in the throes of ejnde* 
mes, typhus was a'most everywhere 
cholera appeared in many places, andj in 
a few plague The epidemic of t)phus 
was particularly widespread, no accurate 
statistics were possible in those years 
Some ten millions of people had typhus 
The white Armies in the cast and south, 
retreating under the pressure of the 
Red Amy, left m the larger cities whole 
warehouses fill-d with one unburned 
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corpses of people who had died from 
typhus. The difficulties of the commis- 
sariat were further aggravated by the 
f-act that many of the doctors, parti- 
cularly in the towns, the most highly 
qualified remained hostile to the Soviets 
during the early years of the November 
Revolution. 

Nevertheless, it was precisely 
during these difficult years that the 
advantages of the Sovietsystem of health- 
protection and of the organization of a 
single commissariat of Health became 
apparent. The medical system was 
gradually brought into order, an econo- 
mical and national distribution of the 
supply of medicines was achieved. 
Me'asures were immediately taken for 
the production in the U. S. S. R. of a 
number of medicines. Leaflets and 
pamphlets of a sanitary educational 
character, flooded the country. At the 
7th Congre.ss of Soviets, held in 1919 
Lenin summed up the situation in the 
pithy phrase, “Either socialism will 
defeat the louse, or the louse will defeat 
socialism’'. 

The entire population was aroused 
for the struggle against typhus. In the 
factori,^s and in the dwellings, worker's 
committees were organised to enforce 
cleanliness, the women taking a parti- 
cularly active part in them, the network 
of bath — houses, laundries, disinfection 
chambers and hospitals for infectious 
patients grew apace. I 

People. Government by the. The Draft 
Constitution envisages a democratic 
government and defines • India as a 
sovereign democratic republic. In other 
words, India will have a .system of 
government in which the average citizen 
has direct access to the sources of 
authority. The right to political po^yer 
thus means not only the right to vote or 
choose representatives but also the right 


to- hold and be ehosen for any office. 
For the first time in the modern history 
of India, the Constitution confers shat 
right on all adult persons, that is people 
who have attained the age of 21, and 
removes all discriminations based on 
birth, wealth, colour, race or sex. By a 
single stroke of the pen the Constitution 
transforms, for instance, the status of 
the Indian ryots who form seventy per- 
cent of the population. They beeome 
genuine political masters of India. By 
parliamentary government and universal 
adult franchise, the Government becofflfes 
accountable to the people and to the 
representatives. The head of the State 
has only nominal functions and acts on 
the advice of his ministers. ^^-sfrtUST I 

Peril. Imminent or impending danger. 

1 

Permanent Tenant. Permanent tenant means 
a holder of khoti land who has a right 
of occupancy in such land. | 

Personal Unions. Where two or more states, 
wholly separate and distinct in their 
external and internal relations, are asso- 
ciated together under the same reigning 
soverign, we have, what is called, a perso- 
nal union. The only bond of connec- 
tion is the corwn. Each of the asso- 
ciated states is entirely independent of 
the other; each has its own constitution 
and laws, its own citizenship and local 
institutions The acts of (heir common 
sovereign in relation to each of the 
m-mbpr states have no application with- 
in the territories of the other nor any 
binding effect upon its citizens. Indeed 
the subjects or citizens of the one are 
foreigners to the other. Though phy.si- 
cally the same person, the soverign 
possesses two distinct legal personalities 
and may enjoy widely different powers 
and attributes in the - dificrent slates 
composing the union. He may be an 
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absolute ruler in one and a constitutional 
ruler in tlie other (Garner) | 

Petition of Right This is nn ancient common 
laiv remedy against the Cioivn for 
obtaining possession or restitution of 
either real or personal properlj, and is 
said to owe its origin to Edward 1 
(Darnell’s Chancery Practice) 
uDJHm I 

(2) The mode by which a subject 
can claim relief from the Crown for 
certam kinds of injuiy arising from the 
*• acts of the Crown or its contract The 
petition may be presented in an) of the 
divisions of the High Court on the Home 
Secretary granting his fiat for that pur 
pose (Petition of Right Act l£60 S I) 
(2) (The statute 3 Car 1 C 1 ) 

Philistine One who belies es in "xnil hopes 
for 'socialism’ but who trembles at tl e 
spectacle of class battles and collapses 
» m the first test in struggle Ilcinc’s 
' humorous characterisation of the Philis ! 
tine quoted by I enin ran ‘ what is a 
Ihilistinc’ A holly gut, full of fear 
nnd hope May God have ptly on him ' 

Picketing A term applied to the system 
cmpIo)cd by working men on strike who 
intercept other labourers going to the 
f rctory or any other industrial concern 
and prevail upon them to desist from 
‘ doing my work ^Eimi I 

Piracy A sci term for robbery, committed 
within the junsdiclioii of the Admiralty 
I 

Plebiscite Leacock rays— ‘ plebiscite a vote 
of the pooplc tsed at an expression of 
opinion without having my binding force 
anl intended as a guide to policy* 
*TditHm irr? t 

Plenipotentiary (Pcrcon) invested with full 
power', c'p, as ambssador deputed to 
act at discretion 

Plot Con'pirac) or secret d-«iga. | 


Plural Executive The system of government 
in whicli political and administrative 
power IS conferred upon more than one 
person 

Histtjry furnishes some examples 
of the plural form of executive In 
ancient Athens the executive power was 
split up into fragments and divided 
beiivcexi generals, arcbons, etc, each 
being independent of the other The 
Roman constitution for a long time 
provided for two consuls each of whom 
was invested not with a part of (he 
executive power, but tlie whole of it and 
eacn could in cffLCt veto the action of 
I bis colleagues I ranee after the Revo- 
1 lidion experimented with the plural form 
of executive under several different 
constitutions 

At the present time, the executive, 
in every state, with one exception, is 
organised on the single headed principle 
The exception, is found in (he consti* 
lutioii of the Swiss republic, which vest 
the executive power in a council of 
seven persons One of the seven bears 
(he title and dignity of President of 
Confideration and performs the cere 
monn! duties of the executive offieei but, 
m reality, he is merely a ^liairman of 
the council and shares the executive 
power equally with his colleagues lie 
IS in no sense the supreme head of the 
admimsVntion and carries no greater 
rcspon'ibilily than Ins fellow councilors 
(Garner) 

Plural Voting It has been contended by 
many that universal suffrage without 
taking into consideration the differences 
of Wealth ag* and education does not 
conduce to the development of a repre* 
'tntniive public opinion They Say that 
those who arc more capable and efficient 
should be allowed to exercise a wider 
di'Cfction than (he ordmrv electors 
To this end la some countries the system 
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of , plural voting obtains. Under this 
' . S 3 'Stem the same men possessing proper- 
ties in different constituencies may 
-vote in all these constituencies. Again 
some electors may exercise their votes 
several times as ojvners of 'properties, 
■ payers of income tax and as graduates 
of universities But with the progress 
ofeducation and democratic ideas in all 
countries this S 3 'Stem is gradually dying 
out. In India, the S 3 'stem of plural 
voting has been abolished tiiough gradu- 
ates of the University and the electbrs 
of the land-holders constituency have 
been allowed to exercise a special second 
vote by the Act of 1935 (Dr. Biman 
^ .Bihari Majumdar, Principles of Political 

- Science and, Government). J 

Point of Order. In parliamentary law a 
questioir raised • by a member as to 
whether the action being taken is a'ppro- 
• priate under the, rules. Rtp qtr a:??!; 
'■ ' ! 

Police. A department of the state charged 
with the preservation of public peace, 

‘ law and order, the safety of the commu- 

- - riit3'. 

The Word 'Police’ shall include all 
' ■ persons who shall be enrolled under .ihc 
■ Police Act. 

Police Commissioner. Police Commissioner 
, means the Commissioner of Police of 
Bombay', and the Presidency' Towns. 

.Police Constable. Policeman, ^r 

fsTin'r 1 

■police Court.' An inferior court exercising 
a limited jurisdiction over offences of a 
criminal nature. 

" ' I 

. A. court for the trial of offenders 
: brought up on charges preferred by the 

/ .Police., 


Police Force. A term commonly' under-, 
stood to refer to the body of men 
, appointed to preserve the peace and good 
order of the city or town. gF^ru^ l’ 

Police General Inspector. The Police 
Officer of the highest rank. g%H 
u^f<TF?[ I 

I 

Police Inspector. A superior officer of 

I Police usually ranking jnst above a Sub- 

i Inspector of Police and below the 

Superintendent. gf^H 

I 

Police Jurisdiction, A ‘Police Jurisdiction’ 
means the right to regulate and govern 
a city or state and also to secure a 
public peace and order of-its inhabitants; 
gFgrH-^jrFvTEHiT i 

Police Officer. It means an officer in charge 
of a Police Station, a police officer 
making an investigatian under Chapter 
XIV of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
1898, or any other Police Officer riot 
belosv the rank of a Sub-Inspector. 
g%H-^rFvi^R'l 1 

Police Power. The power of a State to regu- 
late the activities of individuals for the 
protection of public safety, moraPj 
hcaltli, and general welfare. 

Police State. A State in which - uJtinia'c 
g -vermnental administration and enforev- 
ment is not carried out by tt c regular 
administrative and judicial organs of the 
government so much as by the arbitrary- 
power of the police. of the state, parti- 
cularly including the secret police. . 

Political. The word ‘Polifical’ is defiacd to be 
pertaining to tlie policy or adminis- 
tration of the state 

'Political' means that whidi pertains 
to the Government of the nation. In 
this sense it includes the entire sy-stein 
of its laws-constitutionn! and statutory. 
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Political Agent The Principal Officer rcpre 
seating the Government m any territory 
or olace beyond the limits of a State 

Political Consciousness Under this general 
heading may be grouped a number of 
elements, which, working along side 
religion and kinship, helped in the 
development of the stale Underlying 
all other elements in state forlhation, 
including kinship and religion is political 
consciousness, the supreme element 
Political consciousness imples the exts- 
tance of certain ends to be attained 
through political organisation, 

%5RT I 

Political Discretion ‘political Discretion* 
embraces, combines or considers at! 
circumstances events and projects, for 
eign or domestic that affect the national ! 
interest (P Ramnatha AyafLuw 
Lexicon) I 

Political Division A Political divistofi of the 
state is a division formed for the more 
elTectual or convenient exercise of 
political power nxitfire I 

Political Ideal *'To roe political power is not 
an end but one of the means of enabling 
people to better their condition in every 
department of life Political power 
means capacity to regulate national life 
through national representatives If 
national life becomes so prefect as to 
become self regulated, no representation 
becomes necessary There is then a 
state of enlightened anarchy In such a 
state i\ery3ne is his own ruler He 
rules himself in su h a manner that he is 
never a hinde-ance to Ins neighbour 
In the ideal state, therefore, there is no 
political power because there is no state 
Out the ideal never full) realized in life 
Hence the classical statement of Thorcau 
that, that government js best which 
go\erus the least * (Gaftdhiji) 

I 


Political Liberty Political liberty, in its 
modern meaning, is practically synony* 
mous with democracy in which every 
cilrzen has a direct or indirect share in 
the managemel of the government of 
hiS country (hee “Principlis of Politi* 
cal Science by Cilchnst) 

I 

Political Party (Sec Party, Political)* 
Trt^rar^ i 

Political Philo«ophy Political philosophy is 
said to be concerned with the theoretical 
I or speculative consideration of the 

I fundamental principles and essential 

1 characteristics of the materials and 
phenomena with which political science 
has to deal. It investigates the deselop- 
roent of political thought, and enquire 
into the foundation of political authority. 
It analyses clasuhes and forms judge* 
ments upon the essential attributes of 
the state It is concerned rather with 
generalisations than with particulars, 
and predicates essential qualities Again 
It IS said that while political science 
furnishes us wiih the results of logical 
thinking upon the nature and forms of 
concrete political instilutiLn*, political 
philosophy inquires into tl>c foundations 
of the first principles which underlie 
them (Garner . Political philosophy 
deals with the fundamental problems of 
the nature of the state, citiztnship, 
questions of duty and r ght and political 
ideals (Gilchrist) I 

Political Obligations As there are uvil 
and political rights so there are Qvil & 
Pul tical obligations Dot nowhere aoe 
obligations more serious than in regard 
to political rights Oovernmcnl is a 
difficult art and wrong moves may have 
grave consequences Sq it is the duty 
of ever) person to«hake off all prejudices 
and parlialit) to fry to obtain correct 
informatbn and to mind ttie good oi all 
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He fe to treat the suffrage as a sacred 
trost and dedine to be moved by any 
considerations, private or sectional 
except the public good, in casting the 
vote. If elected, he is morally bound, 
along with others assiduosuly to think 
out measures of public good and do his 
level best for their execution. T^ose 
placed in offiice should, so to say, live 
for the public, directing all their thoughts 
and actions to the social good. Political 

• obligations are not merely of an intelec- 
tual character They are also obligations 
of honesty and what is called public 
spirit or -social service. The great thing 
is to stear clear of considerations of 
family,- class, caste or sect and aims 
directly at the good of all”, 

Political Offence. An offence committed 
in connection with or as part of political 
disturbances. The Extradition Act, 1870, 
s. 3, provides that a fugitive offender 
shall not be surrendered by this country 
for a political offence. I 

Political Party. A jfilitical party means a 
body of persons who entertains the same 
‘or similar vie\Vs regarding the important 
problems of the state and who are bound 
to promote the national interest by 
administering the country in accordance 
with certain principles which they enun- 
ciafe. The members of each party hold 

• the same opinion on a particular ques- 
tion of public policy and give iip their 
minor points of difference. Each party 
must have an organisation which ensures 
unity among the members and aims at 
increasing the number of its supporters. 
The political party which is supported 
by the majority of citizens gets control 
of the government and carries on 
administration so long as remains in 
that proud position. Iran Id'S ^ I 


Political Power. Political power embraces 
all governmental powers and functions. 

Political Prisoner. A person in custody or 
imprisoned for a political offence, ira- 
I 

Political Rights. A “Political Righi*’ is 
defined by Anderson to be “a right exer- 
cisable in the administration of Govern- 
ment." “Political rights’’ consist in the 
_ power to participate directly or indirec- 
tly in the establishment or management 
of government, iraaraa; 1 

Political Refugee. A person who has had 
to flee from his homoland because he 
holds political opinions not acceptable 
to the government of his home state, 
iRTTfraf I 

Political Science. According to Seeley 
“Political Science investigates the pheno- 
mena of Government." Political science 
is the science which deals with the orga- 
nisation and government of states. 

Political science, as Gilchrist 
remarks, is that which deals with the 
general problems of the state and govern- 
ment. 1 

Political Sovereignty. That body is politi- 
cally sovereign or supreme in a state the 
will of which is ultimately obeyed by 
the citizens of the state. In this sense 
of the word the electors of Great 
Britain may be said to be, together with 
the crown and the lords, or peibaps, in 
strict accuracy, independently of the 
King and the Peers, the body in which 
sovereign power is vested. For, as 
things now stand, the will of the electo- 
rate is sure, ultimately, to prevail on all 
subjects to be determined by the British 
Government (Dicey — Law of Consti- 
tution.) I 
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Political Theory Ih* studj of the philo- 
sophy of the stale ^nd government or a 
particular idea thereof Trji«Tfft5F I 

Politiciaa A person with a direct interest 
in politics either as a successful or 
unsuccessful aspirant for public office 
or as one of the woikers m a party 
organization t 

Politics This word 15 derived from the 
Oreek Word Police’ meaning a city 
with its derivatives ‘Politics a citizen 
and the adicctive Politilos, Civic 
I 

According to its true original mea 
ning ‘politics comprehend everything 
that concerns the go\crnmcnt of the 
country 

Politics Practical The term is ionccrncd 
^Yltll the actual adminisicration of the 
affairs of gAcrnment Tn 

sOftT I 

Politiest Theoretical It deals with the 
fundamental characteristics of the state 
such as the origin, nature attributes 
nnd ends of the state and the principles 
of political orginisatton and ahninistra 
fion 1 

Polity I The form or constitution of 
the Civil government of a state 2 A 
Slate Ttjijsjim rafu, Tisi; 1 

Poly National State Th-* combination of 
different nations in cnc stile is said 
to form a poly national slate 

The combination of iliiTcrcnt 
nations m one state ?13T I 

Poll Taking a vote at an election or on a 
motion At a general meeting of 
members of a companv c c , question arc 
decided m the first p’acc by a show of 
hands but there is a right of nembers 
to demand a poll, urlc'S «prcs<ly exclu 
ded, and if demanded, it must be talen 


The usual method is to require the persons 
present in person (or normally, by prow) 
to sign a paper headed * For” or 
‘Against’ the motion The poll is 
nlen by counting these votes (bee 
Cliallangc of Jurors, Deed Poll ) ^3* 

g T I 

Poll Tax A tax upon every Poll or head, 
that IS to say upon every person StfH 
tqryTT, I 

Polling Place Ihe place where the voters 
come on the proper days to cast their 
ballots in a popular election I 

Poor Law The law which relates to the 
public or compulsory relief of the indi- 
gent poor I 

Popular Pertaining to the people or that 
winch IS representative of most of the 
pcoflc I 

Popular Election This phtasc means an 
election winch is participated m by the 
people at large vftf: rntfafsTiR 

Popular Front Political collaboration of 
comigiinists, socialists and other demo 
cratic parties against Fasemm, put for- 
ward by the Communist International in 
193a The popular I ront platform pro- 
vided for common resistance to Fascism 
and a number of social reforms on a 
radically democratic basis ( Waller 
TJicimer Political Dictionary ) Stic nl^fl 

Popular Government A popular govern- 
ment IS one which is composed of per ons 
elected by the pc pic from their own 
ranks T1 cse elect I representatives hoi 1 
office only for brief period of time at the 
expiry of whith iley return to their 
private walks srHfsn 
?Tt*n I 

Popular Sovereignty (INDIAN CONSTI- 
TUTION) The Draft Constitution seen 
to cn'hrmc the «ovcreigptyof |he people 
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and establish a constitutional government, 
•which, according to Woodrow Wilson, is 
“one whose powers have been adapted to 
the interests of the people and mainlain- 
ance of individual liberty ” 

The Objectives Resolution unequivo- 
• cally lays down that the ultimate sover- 
eignty, both in the Union and the units, 
shall rest with the people and the princi- 
plehas been incorporated in the preamble 
of the Draft Ccnstitution, “We. the 
people of India, it reads, having solemnly 
-resolved to constitute India into a Sove- 
reign Democratic Republic do hereby 
adopt, enact and give to ourselves this 
constitution “ ;vft'5TErtra'in^ I 

Popular Sovereignty. The phrase “Popular 
Sovereignly'’ roughly means the power of 
the masses as contrasted with the power 
of an individual ruler or of the classes, 
it implies manhood suffrage with each 
’ individual having only one vote and the 
control of the legislature by the represeu- 
- tatives of the people. I 

Popular Sovereignty, Theory of:— 1 his 
theory goes to locate the sovereign power 
in the people composing the State. It 
owes its origin to the forceful writings 
of anti-monarchical writers of the modern 
age. Rousseau in his monumental work, 
‘tb^ social contract’ expounded the Iheor}' 
with all vehemence he could command 
and went so far as to reduce the govern- 
ment to the position of a seivant exe- 
cuting the sovereign will of the people, 
the general will. 

In modern times the best e.xposition 
of the theory is to be found in the writ- 
ings of prof. Ritclrie. According to him 
people constitute the sole repository’ of 
sovereign power and do actually exercise 
such pow'cr directly by exercising their 
franchise and indirectly by influencing 
legislation, and by threat of rebellion 
they 'can at any time annihilate the ' 


existing government and establish anoth'er 
of their own choice. vTI^ftPI % 

I 

Port Authority. A governmental body 
administering the regulations for move- 
ment of goods aovl people to, from and 
within a sea, lake or river port. 

% 1 

Portfolio. Term sometimes used to refer 
to a government department or ministry. 
In certain countries ministers are added 
to ihe Cabinet as general a.dvisers yvithout 
being placed at the head of a government 
department. Such persons are called 
ministers uilhout portfolio vtr 

rprcq^-TWWlu 1 

Positive Law. That part of law which 
consists of rules imposed by a sovereign 
on his subjects. Law proper as opposed 
to moral law, and so on. ffiMiritTR; | 

Possibilisra. A term applied to the Socialist 
theories of the French Socialists Allem- 
anc, Itlalen and Brousse In 1881 they 
formed a new group whose idea was to 
divide the socialists demands, some of 
which could be rendered possible at once. 

Pour Parler. French term meaning an 
informal discussion, as before drawing 
up a treaty. yJIT'i'iTitu I 

Power. 1. The authority of riglit of a 
government or state to act 2. The ability 
to compel compliance. 3. Synonym for 
state, for example, a great power. 5tI5P; 

auRir; I 

Power Politics. rnteriiational political 
relations in v.hich states pursue the 
enlargement of their own power, as an 
end in itself, and in which they stand 
ready to use their power, ultimately, 
measured by the threat or use of milit.wy 
force, as the chief means for enlarging 

that pawer. 

vrmvtTTT i 
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Preamble An introduction or prelace to a 
law or constitution giving its purposes 
5iwm*iT, I 

Prefect Tbc administrative head of the 
Trench department SRN*? qtT 
I 

Preferential system 
fTniim R^ftT I 

Preferential Voting A system of propor 
tional voting in xjluch the voter votes 
for several candidates indicating his 
first secondt and other preferences 

Pretogative The word ‘j-rerogative* pro* 
perly irailics sovereign rigtit Jacob 
difini^ It as that power pre emmcuce 
or privilege which the hing liath and 
claimeth over and beyond other persons 
and above the ordinary course of the 
common Ww in right of lus crown” 

, ‘Prerogative is a word of large 
extent including all the rights which b) 
law, the king hath as chief of the king 
dom and as entrusted with the execution 
of the laws’ (Tomlin's Law Did) 
TimutTuTtr 1 

Pcetniet Head of a cabinet. Prime 
Minister snTT«rn??ft I 

Prerogative C'^urts Distinct tribunals for 
the establishment of Wills and admtnis* 
tration of the assets of men dying 
cither with or without wills are variously 
called “prcrogaluc Courts' Probate 
Courts” Surrogate Courts’ ' Orphan 
rouris.” pnmRW 1 

Prerogative Legislation Prerogative Icgis 
lation is a term applied to that legis 
lalt\c power which is in the Crown only 
(Cnej of the Laws of England) 
vx ^fvi (y^isT) fTOfcr TirviTiT I 

Pfcrogauve of Mercy I 

Pfcrogauie Writ The phrase means a 


writ issued not as an ordinary writ of 
strict right, but at the discretion of the 
sovereign acting through that court in 
which the sovereign ts supposed to be 
personally present (Ramanatha Ayar 
Law Lexicon) RnurvnJiTgsj | 

(2/ Writs issued from the supc 
rtpr Courts for the purpose of preven- 
ting inferior Courts or officials, from 
exceeding the limits of their legilimale 
sphere of action, or of compelling them 
to exercise their functions in accordance 
until the law, to assure the full measure 
of justice to the King’s subjects These 
writs are (l) Habeas Corpus, f2) 
Certiorari, (3) Prohibitions, (4) Manda- 
mus, (5) Quo Warranto (6) Nc Exeat 
Rtgno (7) Prcccdcndo They are within 
the jurisdiction of the King's Bench 
Division 

The administration of Justice 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1933, 
s S, provided for amendment of proce 
dure as to the writs numbered (2)~(4J 
above 

Prescription (International Law)— Prof, 
Oppenhcim defines it as — “the acquisi- 
tion of sovereignty over a territory 
through which continuous and undis- 
turbed exercise of sovenegnty over it 
during such a period as ts necessary to 
create under the influence of historical 
deielopmcnt the general coni iction that 
the present condition of things is in 
conformity with international order” 
(Oppenheun— Internation Laiv) 

I 

Presidency The word denotes the terri- 
tories subject to the Government of a 
Presidency (Indian Penal Code, S 18), 
a TqirsHT i 

President Election of The President will be 
indirectlj elected by electoral college con- 
sisting of the elected members of both 
Houses of Parliament and the Legislatures 
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of the States. The election will be by the 
method of proportional representation 
by means of a single transferable vote. 
The President being a nominal head, 
direct election was considered unneces- 
sary- Moreover, it is difficult to pro- 
vide a suitable electoral machinery for 
all the adult voters, that is for about 
188 million people. 

In the presidential election, the 
number of votes, each elected member 
of the legislature of a particular State 
can cast, will be ascertained by a method 
which will be clear from the following 
example given in the Constitution; 

‘‘The population of Bombay is 
20,849,840 Let us take the total 
number of elected members in the 
Legislative Assembly of Bombay to be 
208 (i. e. one member representing one 
lakh of the population). To obtain 
the number of votes, which each such 
elected mem'ber will be entitled to cast 
at the election of the President, we have 
first to divide 20.849,840 (which is the 
population) by 208 (which is the total 
number of elected members) and then 
to divide the quotient by 1000. In this 
case, the quotient is 100,2.39. The 
number of voj:es which each such mem- 
ber will be entitled to cast would be 
100,239/1000, t e lOO (disregarding the 
remainder 239 which is less tlian five 
hundred)”. 

In the case of an elected msmber 
of either House of Parliament i. e. the 
Central Legislature, he can cast such 
number of votes as may be obtained b^' 
dividing the total number of votes to 
be cast by all the elected members of 
the legislatures of the States by the total 
number of the elected ineinliers of l)Oih 
tlie Houses of Parliament. ^'-7 .t spr 
I 


Presidential Government. A presidential 
system of government is one in which 
the executive autlionty is conferred on 
a president or a governor elected for a 
specific term of years and his politi- 
cal acts and policies are not subject to 
the control of the legislature. He is 
not obliged to resign when he loses the 
confidcnceof the legislature. The legisla- 
ture may refuse to pass the laws which he 
recommends or appropriate the money 
he asks for, it may disapprove and 
condemn his political policies, it may 
criticise and censure, but he continues to 
hold office and to govern until the end of 
his term. He is aided by a cabinet each 
member of which is at the head of a great 
executive department and collectively 
they are his official advisers. 

1 

Presidential System- The Presidential Sys* 
tern consists of the President, who is the 
real executive head of the state He is 
elected by the people for a term of years 
and is not removable by the legislature 
except by the rare process of impeach- 
ment. He is not a member of the legis- 
lature, biB entitled to address it. 
ir%r5fl I 

Presidency Town. . It means the local 
limits*, for the time being, of the ordinary 
oiiginal civil jurisdiction of the High 
Court of Judicature 'of Fort William, 
Madras or Bombay, as the case may be. 
JTfTsn'cTl!!! I 

Press Campaign. Paper propaganda. HUT- 

Press GalJary. Place for news papT repo- 
rters in a meeting nr legislative Assembly. 

Price-Fixing. 1. Tlic process of dclcr- 
iniuiug prices to prevent utiduc rise and 
Jliicliiati'in. 2 l’rucc'.=s of agrcciiicnt 
among dealers on a given price for a 
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product to prevent the normal ef'ects of 
competition 1 

Primary A method of nominatirg party 
candidates for public office by a popular 
eicchon 

Primary Election 1 nmary election is 
defined as “a popular cleciion held by 
members of a particular political party 
fo' the purpose of choosing delegates to 
a convention empowered to nominate 
cindidiies for that partj to be voted 
for at an approaching election ' (Law 
ranee Law Dictionary ), muftlC cllc 
1 

Primary Government The pine democracy, 
where citi/cns assemble m miss m-'cimg 
and enact the laws of the sate and 
frame admiiustraiive regulations, is of 
course, the nearest approach to what we 
call “Primarj Government” (Garner) 
TTt*?sr; 1 

Primary Meeting. A “Pnmarv Meeting,’ 
within the meaning of election laws, is 
an organized assemblage of electors or 
delegates representing a political parlv 

Prime Minister The rcspon'iblc head of ’ 
a ministry or, executive government 
st^Rnnl I i 

Prime Ministery (Uiiiish Constitution) ^ 
Another device to preserve solidarity is 
the leadership of the premier His office 
was not recognised by law un'il 1906 
although for more than a century no 
public office was comparable with it id 
volume of actual power Ife is the 
guiding force m the ?Iini«terj and more 
particuhrlv in the Cabinet Me presides 
at CabirKt meetings and adv ses Ins 
colleagi cs ujkii matters affecting the 
a Iniiiiistration’s welfare- He holds the 
otiue of the 1 ir«l Lord of the Treasury 


m particular, but m general, he exercises 
supervision and control over all other 
departments He is the link between 
the Cabinet the Crown and pirliament. 
On behalf of the Cabinet, he advises 
the Sovereign and Communicates to him 
information concerning ministerial acts 
and proceedings in Parliament. In the 
Hou e he is the Leader thereof repre- 
sents till. Cabinet as a whole, makes 
necessary statements and speaks upon 
every general or important projected 
piece of legislation I 

I Primogeniture The rule that the oldest 
son inherits the entire estate of his 
father- sSrEirviEnT I 

Priority A privileged position granting 
precedence. ssmrfrTr. \ 

I Private International Law Rules govern* 
tng the relations of individuals who 
belong to different state? f’nfl 
r^-otsf UT Ti^ 1 

(2) "Private International Law” 
tays Prof Weslake, "is that department 
of national law whicli arises from the 
fact that there are in the world different 
territorial jurisdictions possessing 
different laws”, (Westakc, Private 
International I-aw) 

(3) *lhat branch of the law of a 
country which lelates to cases more 
or less subject to the law of other 
countries 

Private and Public Mora! Lav? It is 
suggested that if Acts of Parliament are 
opposed to the principles of morality i c 
pnvvtc moral law or to the doctrines of 
Iiit'rnitional taw, i r public moral law, 
thev are iiivalit ISy tins it is meant 
that parliament cannot make any law 
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opposed to private or public morality. 
This assertion is to be taken in a very 
restricted sense- In theory, there is no 
such limitation on the power of Parha- 
raent. Even if Parliament passed an Act 
opposed to morality, it will st.ll be law. 
The advocates of morality go even so 
to assert that the Courts will 
refuse to enforce such laws. In reality, 
this only means that judges will give 
such meaning and interpreta'ion to tne 
Statute as may be consistant with the 
doctrines of private or international 
morality. In doing so, they will presume 
• that Parliament did' not intend to violate 
those doctrines. But under no c.rcurn- 
stances can this doctrine repeal or ove 
-ride the law enacted by Parliamen . 

ffnTt ^ 

Private Bills. Both Government bdls and 
private member’s bill are public bills f 

they affect the e 

. state and have for their ohi^ct the 
promotion of common good. A private 
1-11 on the other hand, is one which has 

o> ,uc>. ^ 

or water . opponents of 

. The promoters ^ prescribed 

«,irh bills have to pa> uic v 

Privilege. 

advanlagv «) ! 

rScroi'o,i,c.cu-u=n-. 

‘Privile'^es’ arc liberties and frau 
■ cLiscs .» 

or Acr of 
(Terms dclaley"). 


Privilege is an e.xemption from 
some duty, burden, or attendance, to 
which certain persons are ^enhiled. 
(Tomlin’s Law Dictionary). tsRrrfllvr^K, 

Privilege, Parliamentary. The right oi a 
member of a legislative body not to be 
held accountable outside that body ^ 
anv statements made there. _ 

Privileged Question. In parliamenta y 
"^t^Sce Emotion whicli^ 

over other motions. 

Privilogos onl ofrtX“ 

to the ordinary opper^ations ot 
P 31 PIT ' 


10 nil' -i- ^ 

P 31 PIT 

Privy Council. Council to adwee 

from the most istj^ Princes 

realm, and me u rincipal officers 

and Archibis lop. , P Household 

"NTastlm rref:d\nt.^PPointed by 
and has a Loiu Charters of 

,^,Uers Patent. ^ 

incorporation. » 

r, - In England the allowance 

Privy Pnrse. personal use 

t„m ll..^ JeaUvUl. ncco.- 

of the sovereign -- p j . 

u.oopb 

Purse Omcc j,r, i 

1 cr annum. _ 

PrivU-- o,.= 

Roval Seals 

iiptilral merchant 
Pri,c. "/."'f ,;', ,dli?c«n. 0 »ri.'.g 
Vessel 11 

q^’l ^it ErtPrift > 
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Prize Bounty Prize bounty or Headmonej 
IS tlie sum awarded b> the go\ernm'*nt 1 
to the « fTiccrs ipd cre« of any ship of 
war that has taken or dcstrryed an 
enemy armed sliip sB 

•SIffTH 5te k 

^ r^T Simt?3r 3 TITIT \ 

Prize Court Court to deal with pri/ > of 
war, 1 e ships and goods captured at 
sea Such courts arc set up by ll e 
countries concerned upon the outbreak 
of hostilities 1 

Process Verbal A process \etbal is the 
official record or minutes of the daily 
proceeding of a conference and of the 
provisional conclusions arrived at md is 
usually signed by the representatives of 
the parties (Oppcnheim ) ** 

Professions, Representation of The idea 
that not only political party but also 
every cla s, profession, and important 
economic and social interest m the state 
should be separately represented in the 
legislature. (Garner) etHTnnctr afa 
I 

Profiteering Selling of commodities at an 
exhorbitant price stSFDli'lO I 

Proletarian Revolution The <ei7urc of the 
polilicnl power b\ the working class, 
with the estabhshrrcnt of SomcI goaern 
ment as the political form of the Dicta 
torship of the Proletariat The workers 
then proceed to build socialist anl 
uUimately communist '•ociefy * The 
intellectual and moni druing f rcc of 
this transformation (The Socialist 
Kevolution) is ihc prcletariat, ihe p lysi 
cal earner triircd H capilali«ra itself 
(Unm) a:n n 1 

Prohibition A term which means the 
control and regulation of the liquor 
trafHc ly legislation In 192J prohtbi. 
Hon was applied m 33 slates of the 
USA America ‘went dry', ih* 


manufacture and sale of alcholic drinks, 
being prohibited 

Congress Ministries in India laun* 
died upon a scheme of total prohibition 
Government actionwhich prohibits by 
law the manufacture and sale of iiitoxi 
eating liquors. TlciTDI-riNEr I 

Promulgate 1 To publish or declare a law 
or decree 2 To put into effect a law 
or decree by publication 
3tlft I 

Property Qualification. A very epmmon 
qualification for the exercise of a vote 
IS the property qualification The 
theory underlying the property qualifi- 
cation IS that only those who own a 
certain amount of property may fairly 
be regarded as having a stake in the 
country One aspect of this qualification 
IS that only (hose who pay taxes «hould 
be allowed to vote (Gilchrist) ninriTO 
I 

Proletariat A term applied to the class of 
«ociety cpnsisiing of men who live from 
day to day md are never safe for the 
morrow Their hands and their power 
to work are their only source of income 
(Doctor Angelo S Rappoport, Diet of 
Socialism) 

The Oiss of wage earners w ithout 
any property of their ownand whoMepend 
on the sale of their labour. umTltfl qn t 

Proportional Representation A propor- 
tional representation is a system of 
representation in the legislature by which 

, each parly or group of electors wiihin 
the state may find opportunities for 
reprcscnlalion in proportion to their 
total voting slrenj,lh The system pro 
tects minorities from being aliogcthcr 
swamped by majorities stfcT- 

fstDTq I 

Proposal In intcrnation Law it means a 
document comprising an offer submitted 
by one slate to another I 
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proprietory Right. Right of ownership. 


Protective Custody. De.»«o;; “ 

individual, fgnaa; 

harm befalls him- ^ •• 

I 

1 TVii> roueli of any document, 
'’'“"“ily. deed in relerence to diplomaik 

docurnents^^ International agreement 1 
•usually of a supplementary ^ 

of a less l 

than a treaty. 

Province. Province has been defined to 
riean any presidency, division, province 
r territorv^ over which the powers of 

•any local legislature, 
expended (Indian Councils Act 1893^ 

Province includes aiiy division 'of 
. Free India having a court of the last 
resort Act IXL (Succession) S. 2 m 

Provincial Autonomy. ^ 

svstem of government wherein the p 
S government would be carried on 
by an exicu.ive responsible to a jmprdnrly 
elected legislature. » 

' Provisional Government. A 

government is one temporarily .esUb 
fished in anticipation of and to exist and 
continue rmtil another shaU be 
and organized in its steaa 

; rF.TTt=a^r3; I 

Provincial LcgWa.urc. E"* 

ctnll have a Legislature consisting of Mis 
Mail;; as icpccscnlcd i.y Hw Governor 

°7 BenS,*' Madfa's,’ Bombay, the 
U^itfd Piovinces, Bihar and Assam 
shall have bicameral legislature, 
le e are two chambers they are known 
isnectively as the Legislative Council 
r„d-.hc riislalivc Assembly and where 
there is only one 
as Lcgislalivc Assembly. uralR 


Provincial Executive. The P™vincial Exe- 
culive in India consists of (1) Loverno 
with his executive, council fwho are in 
charge of the Reserved subjects) (.21 tne 
Governor wi.b bis Ministers, (w o arc 
in charge of the Transferred subjects!. 

JtT'HTq 1 


Provincial subjects.^ (S^ Provincial 

Autonomy). ' 

A clause in a deed or other 
Proviso. ^ ll -. ‘'Provided always 
instrument beginning I I 

that” (in Latin, Proviso semper). ' 

Acti; which are sufficient' to 
i '■TadT.osJ'oI control end which wdl 
reduce the offence of 

! rnS,'; """" 

Public. The iS'iS ; Ndam 1 

citizens of the siaie- . 

. a. The accounts of the 

Public Account. 

expenditure of a nation. 

I , ,, 

^"“:;afe",o 
PubrBil ' IBnlicb 

fhr'^rgh various Stages, in 
designed with a view i 
and ill-advised 
bills may be introduced ^ 
by the Goveinincn . ^-jasses of 

member. Thcr originate -n 

bills, howeser, r ,.„s Thus, money 

oueonlyofthe two Hous^^^onsand bills 

bills originate in the 

of of'oif'^?;’'‘Cpr„c=durci«bo.h 
,„e same, except 

Houses is shl>stant.a y 

this that at any stage, blit 

introduced m Lo stugcs- 

in the commons at > j business in 
The methods of conducting 
the Upper House are more 
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those prevailing tn the Lower one 
fitliJT fotfi I 

Public Body A count j Municipality or 
cit) Corporation is a lublic bnij 

s^FfT 5Ft V'j nrtafjtJp 

mm I 

Public Building The term n eludes a slite 
house, court hous", to vn house arsenal 
magazine orison Jail, workhouse poor 
house, market cr other building belong 
ing to the state or to any courty town 
city or borough in the state 
Tnjst I 

Public Debt Liability incurred by the 
Government HTTRI 1 

Public Enemy Thos* p rsois who are in 
hostility to the national government 
^17 ?i?ltr 5E i 

Public Health The be ence of disease 
preven'ion and of promoting phy<ical 
health through Community sanitation, 
control of infections and epidemu,' 
education of the people on princip'cs of 
hygiene organization of medical ami 
nursing Services and recogmii n that 
maintenance of hciUh is deperdent on 
living standards Htc 

I 

Public Land Land itsmlly thought of as 
large in amount and iiiulev eloped vOiicli 
belongs to the S^ate or a sublivisioti 
thereof m^tfl ^Tn I 

Public Law The ru'es (lefiin^ He rights 
dutivs and relations of ihc inJiviIml 
and the Stale in regard to tach other 
I 

Public Meeting Public rrect ng mcin> ^ 
meeting which is ojkh to the piitl c or 
any class or portion of the fjMic 
am i 

Public Office U<cd to refer to any h gh 
appointive pios tion or any e'ectivc post 
in the service of the slate or its sub 
diTij ons T? t 


. Public Officer ft) The holder of a public 
office under Ihc government or I’ullic 
AgenJ (2) An Officer of i joint ■stock 
corapmy or corporation, such as a 
director HttriO Trfvgriff I 

Public Opinion An attitude on some 
question of general interest held by the 
people or a considerable part thereof 
aa, » 

Public Revenue The meume of the sta'e 

1 

Public Utilities Industries which supply 
electricity gas, water, communications 
(tcUi hone telegraph, broadcasting), 
municipal transportation (street car, bu*, 
subway, ferryboats) or some other such 
service available to the genera! public 
More fcccntly inJustnes supplying water 
and electricity for a large agricultural 
*af€a (iCjlVA) have been added to 
this group 
<3^ ara)»l I 

Punishment, Capital Death Sentence 

The idea of capital punishment i c 
a life for a life, originates partly from 
the necessity of ridding society from 
one vvbo IS dangerous to it Modern 
ideas of punishment tend towards the 
recognition of the right to life Instead 
oi *v TOWTilertr b^vvvg banged vnodtin 
penal laws lend to regard him as one who 
must be removed from society for some 
time in order that he may reform and 
ultimately resum" Ins place in society 
lo contribute towards the welfare of 
society like oil well behaved citirens 
(Gilchrivt) •vz, srW I 

Punitive Vindictive | 

Punitive Tax t 

Psychological Method (In Politics) Psy 
chological method is that which lues to 
explain political phenomena through 
psychological laws Tirsflm «f 
srairar I 
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Qualifications of. Judges. The nature of 
^ judicial functions demands that the 
judges should possess great legal acumen, 
faithfulness to the constitution, firmness 
of character and above all honesty and 
independance. | 

Qualified Status. The position in internatio- 
nal law of a state which is not entirely 
independent, as for example, a protect- 
orate. 

Qualified Veto A veto is called qualified 
where i t may be overridden • by 
the Legislature, provided an extra 
ordinary- majoritj’ of the inenibers usuall}' 
two thirds, concur, in repassing the 
measures disapproved. The President 


of the United States possesses such a 
veto power. 

Quarantine. To detain pesons or ships 
temporarily to prevent the spread of 
disease. I 

Quisling Quisling, who was a minister in 
L’orway at the time German invasion, 
played a part qf a traitor with his own 
nation and hence his name has become 
S3'nonym for the word “Traitor”. 

I 

Quorum. The number of members, for exa- 

• mple. of a legislative body, required to 
be present in order that the body ma}’ 
discharge its functions, TrcfTTq; 



Race. A race has been understood to be a j 
group of people with not only common 
.physiological characteristics but also 
with common habits and views of life. 
Anthropologists have tried to classify 
human beings into groups on the princi- 
ple of common features, usually of 
stature, pigmentation and head form. 
Some have gone further and suggested 
. that certain menial and moral character- 
istics invariabij' go with these physical 
characteristics (Pratapgiri Rammurti- 
Introduction to Politics). I 

Racket, Extortion, by nieans of threatening 
violence to a person or his business. 

Racketeer, Extortionist whose weapon is the 
threat of violence. I j 

Ransom. ('International Law) Ransom is a 
conlrarl entered into between the captors 


and the commander of a captured ship 
to proceed under safe-conduct in consi- 
deration of a sum of moae}' paid or 
promised by the commander in his own 
name and that of the owners of the 
captured ship. It is usual for the captors 
to take one of the crews of the cap- 
tured ship as a hostage for the payment 
of the ransom money. 1 

Ransom Bill. An instrument witnessing a 
ransom contract. I 

Ransom Debt, The sum agreed to be paid for 
, the redemption of captured property, 
particularly property captured at Sea. 
(kinney). I 

Repprochment. Recommencement of harmo- 
nious relations, es()eci.'ilh’ between slates. 
irnTr UJq-w ^ 

UIVH 1 
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Rat fhc word ‘ rat ' is used for those who 
accept lower wages than those fixed by 
the trade union It is abo applied to 
wor! mg man who leaves his comrades 
during a strike and accept the place of 
a striker (Doctor Angelo S Rapport) 
(Dictionary of Socialism) ^ I 

Ratification' Confitmation 

Rationalization The streamlining and co ordi 
nation of industry by means of increased 
standardization, more efficient manage 
ment, and reduction of competition 

Rationing 1 ixmg the quantmes of foodstufTs 
and other commodities that can be used 
b) individuals in times of natiortal 
emergency I 

Rattening (to Ratten) A term applied to a 
system employed hj strikers with a view 
to prevent their comrades from continu 
ing work This is done either ti / biding 
the tools or clothes of the working men 
or putting other obstacles in his way 
sm ^ «rr*T 

i 

Reactionary One who defends the existing 
exploiting social order The term is 
employed to disignate all opponents of 
progress, whclhcr those advocating social 
theories of the precapitalist epoch 
urartFiit^nfT I 

Real Politic German term for power politics 

Rea] Union A real union results from the 
joining together of two or more states 
not merely through the employment of a 
common ruler, but through the creation 
of common constitutional, or inter- 
national arrangements for the administ- 
ration of certain common affairs Such 
a union occurs, savs Hall, when states 
arc mdi«s iluble combined under the same 
monarch their indentitv 1 cing merged 
m tlial of a cemtnon «tatc for external 
purpo c$ through each may retain distinct 


internal laws and institutions The 
most notable example of Real Union, 
was that between Austria and Hungry 
before the last War Another example 
of Real Union was the union of Norway 
and Sweden fiom 181a and 1905 Each 
country preserved its own parliament 
and flag under the same emperor 
qirru ticr, i 

Reciprocity Rule of ‘ Rule of Reciprocity 
IS employed by w iters on international 
law, to denote that m war one b*llige* 
rent in its treatment of the person and 
properly of the enemy is gu ded by the 
conduct in the like circumstances of the 
other belligerent As for instance if 
the one belligerent releases, on parole, 
prisoners of war the other dues the 
same (see Ilalleck International Law) 

I 

Rechtsstaaten A German term which means 
legal states or those states whose activi- 
ties are regulated by legal forms 
Tm, » 

Reclamation The bringing into cultivation 
of land not previously cultivated TflT 

Reconnaissance The exammatiOo of i tract 
of country for military operartions. 

I 

Reconstruction The rebuilding of a country 
after the catastrophe of war * 

Record Office Office id which state papers 
and records are kept stored and calen- 
dered i 

Records of Parliament It was after 1834 
that provision was made for the accom 
modation of reporters Despite that, 
the records ptibtislied were fragmentary 
and inaccurate In 1869 tlic firm of 
T C Ha isard began to publish the 
Register and the Debates whidi $ub«e- 




qucntly passed into the hands of other 
publishers. In 1877 the Government 
began to subsidize the publication, which 
still remained unofficial. In 1909, private 
enterprise was . replaced by official 
publication. The task of preparing it 


units substantially equal so that each 
vote will count as much in one place as 
in the other. The constitution directs 
Parliament to appoint after every census 
an authority to achieve that redistribu- 
tion, subject to the condition that' such 


was entrusted in each House to a staff 
of its own reporters. The records of 
each day’s debates in the Commons are 
now prepared by these reporters and' are 
distributed in an unrevised form to 
members next morning by breakfast time. 
The House of Lords, however, does not 
permit its reports being put into print 
until the members have had an oppor- 
tunity to revise the proof sheets of their 
speeches. 

Recruit. A newly enlisted and untrained 
soldier. I 

Red. Term used to refer to anything 
Russian or extreme left-wine politically, 
as Socialism or Communism. 

I 

Reds. Communist. I 

Red Army. The Communist army. 

^?rr i 

Red Revolution. The Bolshevik revolution 
in Russia in November, 1917. ^Tl^T I 

Red Scare. Widespread e.xcitement about and 
fear of communism. 

^ ft qr i 

Red Tape. The delay of official business by 
administrative technicalities. 

The system of formal routine in 
Government and other public offices. 

qtnTfTi i 

Redistribution of constituencies (Indian 
Constitution). The constitution requires 
a periodical redistribution of constituen- 
cies in the House of the People and 
readjustment of representatives of the 
several States in the Council of States. 
The object of this is to keep electoral 


readjustment shall not affect represen- 
tation to the House of the People until 
the dissolution of the House existing at 
that time. 

Like the Centre the provincial 
legislature will consist of the Governor 
and the Legislative Chamber or Chamb-* 
ers of the Province. The Provinces of 
Madras, Bombay, the United Provincesj 
East Punjab, West Bengal and Bihar 
will have a bi-cameral legislature 
consisting of the Legislative Assembly 
and the Legislative Council and the rest 
of the Provinces a unicameral legislature 
called the Legislature Assembly. The 
bi-cameral system has been adopted on 
an experimental basis on the advice of 
the representatives of the provinces con- 
cerned. i 

Redistribution of Units (Indian Constitu* 
tion) The authority to admit and establi- 
sh the new States as well as to alter the 
areas or boundaries of names of the 
existing States is vested in Parliament 
i. e. the Central Legislature. In this 
matter the President will ascertain the 
views of the legislature of the province 
or state concerned. A law contemplating 
to change the boundaries of the Union 
will not be considered an amendment to 
the Constitution. This provision v/ill 
considerably facilitate the process of 
integration of the States and the ultimate 
shaping of rational administrative units. 

Referendum. A method of submitting an 
important legislative measure to the 
direct vote of the whole people. 

(2) Method ill politics by whidi 
the people decide iii favour of or against 
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a certain proposal It has long been 
used in Switzerland and m the states and 
Cities of the United States It has 
been used m Australia on several occa 
sions and there is provision for it m 
the constitution of the republic of 
Austria Several countries among them 
Finland have decided the question of 
prohibition by referendum ^incc the 
great War the referendum has been used 
in Germany 

The Annexation of Austria by 
Germany was decided by referendum 

(3) Prof Dicey explains the term 
as follows The word Referendum ts a 
foreign expression derived from Switzer* 
land Thirt) jears ago it was almost 
unknown to Englishmen even though 
they were mlcrcslcd in political theories 
Twenty >ear8 ago it was quite unknown 
to British electors The word has now 
obtained popular currency but ts often 
misunderstood 

**The Referendum is used by me 
as meaning the principle that Bills even 
when passed both by the House of 
Commons and by the House of Lords 
should not become Acts of Parliament 
until they have been submitted to the 
vote of the electors and have received 
the sanction or approval of the majority 
of electors voting on the matter The 
-eferendum ts sometimes de<cribcd as 
the peoples veto ' The name is a good 
one it reminds us that the mam use of 
the referendum is to prevent the passing 
of any important Act which do not 
command the sanction of the electors” 
stuntt mcT r<t?3tnn i 

Referendum Obligatory There are two 
kinds of Referendum In vjme of the 
Swiss Cantons all laws whatsoever must I 
be to popular vote This is called the j 
Obligatory referendum* 1 

In other states like the American ) 


States and Esthonia (he submission of a 
law takes place only at the demand of a 
prescribed number of citizens This is 
known as the opt onal or Faculalive 
Referendum 1 

Referendum Optional Jl?Hl I 

Reformatory Schools Institution for the 
conhnement of juvenile-law breakers 

Reform Bills Those bills which have been 
passed for the reform of the Parliamen 
tory franchise ^'=nT fJi’iTT'T i 

Refrec A person to whom a question is 
referred for his decision or opinion an 
arbitrator TU I 

Refugee A person who seeks safely by 
fleeing from his own countr) stnrtUtwT 1 

Regency A group of men (regents) exercising 
the essential power of a monarch because 
the ruler is a minor absent, or ineapa 
dated I 

Regicide ] The murder of a ksg 2 Mur 
dererofaking m fntr , THl I 

Regime Governmental rule system or 

I administration TTTn WttTiT, TTrr wnityT, 

I I 

[Regional Pertaining to a geographical 

I '^area usually one of intermediate size 

I * 1 

Regionalism A principle which recognizes 
the distinct features of a geographical 
region within a countrj, sometimes by 
investing it v/ith powers of local govern 
ment and cultural autonomy It invo 
Ives sentiments such as love of one s 
own region the desire af reviving a 
glorious past fear of a «(rong centra! 
government and a belief that regional 
self government is more efhcicni and 
develops greater civic loyalty in the 
people Regionalism however, recog- 
nizes Uic national authoritj and unity 
as more important than regional loyalty 
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Regionalism is based more on historical, 
ethnic, national, lingisistic, and cultural 
peculiarities, while sectionalism is based 
on different economic conditions. 

^r; irr^t%^err spr mg' ( 

Registrar-General of Births, Deaths and 
Marriages. The OtScer established by 
the Births and Deaths Registration Act, 
1836, S. 2. qtr I 

Regular Army. Army composed of regular 
soldiers. F^^lFFrei i 

Rehabilitations. Social and economic re- 
establishment, I 

Reich. German word for the German 
state or realm. ^UUT-Uratsri I 

Reichsr-at. The upper house of the German 
parliament. sothI HJHPtT ?nTr I 

Reichstag. The lower and really legislative 
body of the German parliament. ci4^ 
spl HTJPHVri; Steffi ^'r HltTR’ir | 

Reichswehr. German regular army, «r4n? 

Reparations. The War indemnities. 

I 

Term used especially for tlie pay- 
ments made in money and kind by 
Germany as compensation for the damage 
done by her troops during the Great 
War. The principle that reparations 
must be paid, was laid down in the 
Treaty of Varsailles and a commission 
appointed to fix the amount. 

Repeater. A person who votes more than 
once at an election. ^ 

Representation, (in Politics) l^o^take the 
place of other persons. arfrrrrTvpn' I 

Representation of Interests. Utar mti- 

fHFh^ I 

Representation of Minorities. tpl 

I 


Representation, Russian System of. Russian 
System of representation is on vocational 
basis. It is true, of course, that geogra- 
phical areas are also used but this is 
merely to make the vocational basis 
workable. People of different employ- 
ments vote separately-miners in one 
group, iron workers in another, soldiers 
in a third and so on. Each group 
chooses representatives from its own 
class, # UTafHFvpg intiTuf 1 

Representative. One who represents the 
interests of another, JtFaF«Trvi | 

Representative Democracy. A represen- 
tative democracy is a form of govern- 
ment which is administered largely fay 
representatives who act for the people 
since the people themselves are ordinarily 
too numerous to assemble together for 
the purpose of making their laws and 
determining their policies. srFctfHf^ 
uFaf^Fvi^ I 

Representative Government. Government 
conducted by the representatives elected 
by the people. srFaT^FviE?; siFctTffFvi^ 

5rru:i I 

Repression. Supression. I 

Reprisals. In international law it means 
“such injurious and otherwise interna- 
tionally illegal acts of one state against 
another as are e.xceptionally permitted 
for the purpose of compelling the latter 
to consent to a satisfactory settlement of 
a difference created by its own inter- 
national delinquency’’. (Oppcnheim. 
International Law Vol. II). nicPntfsr; 
nrFftmtT; ! 

Republic. State in which there is no here- 
ditary sovereign, opposite of monarchy. 

I 

Republican. One who believes in a republic, 
but more commonly a member of one of 
the two great political parties in the 
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United States, the other being the Demo 
crates The parly is descended from 
the anti federalists of George Washing 
ton's time and since the Civil War has 
been dominant, except for a few years 
Nearly all the presidents since Lincoln 
have belonged to the Republican Party, 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin, D 
Roose%cIt being exceptions The party 
IS strong among the business men aid m 
the north It stands for high protection 
and an extension of the power of the 
National Government tnti 

, troTrEr % i 

Republican, Government A republic is a 
form of government in which all govern 
mental powers emanate from the people 
and are exercised by persons who are 
chosen by the people either directly or 
indirectly The chief executive head in 
a republic must be elected by people and 
hold hts ofTice during pleasure, for limited 
period or during good behavior *ier 
tNifh tn trrtUT I 

Republican Party One of the two major 
United States political parties It was 
organized in 1854 as an anti slavery 
party trejcT^w ^5^ I 

Repudiation The refusal to accept, as for 
example, a debt ^ 

Requisition Demand made, especially 
formal and usually written, that *ome 
duty may be performed (2) The 
formal demand of one government upon 
another itm, Trt=j5m, i 

Resolution A resolution la an exp cssioa 
of opinion or intention by a meeting 

An extraordinary resolution is one 
which has been passed by a majority 
of not less than three fourths of such 
. members as being entitled to vote m 
person or (where proxies aje allowed) 
bv pro'^y at a general meeting of which 


notice specifying the intention to propose 
the resolution as an extraordinary reso 
lution has been duly given (Companies 
Act, 1929, S 117 (1) Siam I 

Reservation of Seats To ensure the 
representation of the minority commu- 
nities m Indn not only separate electo- 
rates but also reservation of seats has 
been granted to them HUt a ItJTW | 

Residuary Powers tmrrT wFviTrT f 

Responsible Government* A system of 
government in which the executive is 
responsible to the people 

Responsibility, Original (intern tional 
Law) According to Prof Oppenhcim 
‘the responsibility borne by state for its 
governments’ action is named ‘original" 
TBT’uftta, Trm cf wtral 
ym isnpJ TerryiFam i 

Responsibility Vicarious Responsibility 
borne by a state for certain acts other 
than ihcir own for certain unauthorised 
injurious acts of their agents or subjects 
IS termed ‘Vicarious’ Twryffem, 

Trm !Ei ny ay r^iFTal 

I » unFviya ifmai % Faa nytii israr 1 1 

Retor*ion Oppenhcim defines the term as 
retaliation for discourteous, unkind or 
unfair and inequitable acts by acts of 
the same ora similarkind ’ (Oppenhcim 
Intermtional Law) snarTl’i, 

e-Ttr I 

Retrenchment A reduction, as lor exam- 
ple, in the functions or expenses of 
government irsfl | 

Returned Candidate Returned candidate 
means a cand date whose name has been 
published under the rule* as duly elected 
(Electoral rules and regulations) Timl- 
I 
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Returning Officer. Official responsible for 
the proper conduct of an election. 

(2) A person responsible for the 
conduct of an election. For Parliamen- 
tary, elections he is the sheriff or mayor 
(See the Representation of the people 
Act 1918. S. 28 ) 1 

Revenue. Every sum annually paid to the 
Government by the proprietor of any 
estate or tenure in respect thereof. ; 

I 

Revenue Free. A term applied to land as 
to which the ruling power has assigned 
to any person its prerogative of recei- 
ving rent. Ftafl 
I 

S 

Revolt. 1. To attempt, successfully or 
unsuccessfully, to seize by force the 
control of one’s own state or part there- 
of. 2. An attempt so to seize control. 

I 

Revolution. Radical change in the whole 
system and structure of the Government, 
l 

Revolution, Peaceful. A revolution brought 
about by peaceful means. Bloodless 
revolution, I 

Revolution, Armed. Revolution brought about 
by force. I 

Rigid Constitution. A rigid constitution is 
one which by its inherent nature is 
changed with difficulty. It cannot be 
altered by the ordinary legislatures 
acting in the ordinary ways. It is hard 
and fixed. It can be repealed or amended 
by a special process and by a special 
body other than the ordinary legislature 
to which ordinary laws owe their being. 
The written constitutions of the united 
States of America and France are rigid. 

■ Right.' The term ‘right’ in civil society 
is defined to mean that which a man 


is entitled to have, to do, or to receive 
from others within the limits prescribed 
by Law. I 

Rights, Cultural and Education— (Indian 
Constitution) The new Constitution, as 
one member of the Constitution Assem- 
bly puts it, “opens a new era of the 
rights of the minorities.” Besides, it 
tends to safeguard freedom of every 
minority to practice its own religion, 
and to preserve its own culture, language 
and script. The terra minority is used 
in a much wider sense than what it 
means technically so as to inculde even 
cultural minorities which exist iii a 
particular locality. The main idea in 
ensuring cultural and educational rights, 
as Dr. Ambedk'ar explained, is to see 
that “If there was a cultural minority 
which wanted to preserve its own langu- 
age and culture, the State would not 
by law impose upon it any other culture 
which might he local or otherwise.” All 
minorities, religious or linguistic, have 
been given the right to establish and 
administer educational institutions and 
the State is prohibited from discrimina- 
ting against any such institution in 
matters of granting aid. Further, no 
citizen is denied admission to the edu- 
cational institutions maintained or aided 
by the State on grounds only of religion, 
race, caste, language or any of them. 
Thus, in addition to their own educational 
facilties, the minorities will have all 
other educational facilities, which arc 
enjoyed by the majority. 

Rights, Civil. See Civil Rights, ?Tm- 

^ 1 

Rights. Four. According to Lnski four rights 
are essential for a citizen. He must 
be able freely to speak his mind, he 
must have the right to associate with 
others like-minded with himself for the 

" promotion of some end or ends upon 
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which they are agreed, he must be able 
to assist m choosing those by whom he 
IS to be governed, and he must be able, 
if he can persuade others to choose him, 
himself to take a part m the governance 
of the Sta*e ’gfT STr'TYTT, '5IT I 

Rights, Ideal, Ideal rights are those which 
should be the inherent possession of 
every man and which are necessary for 
the development of man as man and 
which every man should strive to 
attain | 

Rights, Legal legal rights are those which 
have been guaranteed to others by the 
state It is not an inherent but an 
acquired right or a privilege 
tifwT , I 

Right Moral A moral right is that which 
rests on the approval or acquiescence of 
public opinion \ 

Rights of Assembly The right of people 
to meet peaceably for whatever purposes 
thc> desire. ^ \ 

Rights of Association "The right of 
Association” sajs Prof Gilchrist, 'is 
one of the elemental rights of man as a 
social being ” In modern states tbe-right 
ot Aisociation. is widely recognised 
WffT ^ TtfcniT I 

Rights of Equality (Indian Conrtitution) 
The new Constitution postulates ciiic 
and social equality as the bredrock of 
Indian policy Discrimination against 
any citizen on grounds of religion, race, 
caste, sex or place of birth is prohibited 
In public emplojm^nt the destitution 
assures equality of opportunity for all 
The only exception is the right given to 
the legislature to prescribe in certain 
cases residential qualifications and to 
reserve some posts for backward classes 
who in the opinion of the State are not 
adequately represented in the service. 


The defination of the ‘ backward class” 
has been left to the decision of the 
local bodies 

Another important step which the 
Constitution has taken towards the 
establishment of social equality in India 
IS the abolition of titles, local or foreign 
which created odious, artificial barriers 
in the past Only military or academic 
distinction wiU now be permitted ^Rt- 
sntl rpT ^iraCTT I 

Right of Free Speech A citizen is entitled, 
according to the modern political con* 
ception, to enjoy perfect freedom of 
speech, provided it is not blasphemous, 
obscene or defamatory 

The modern use of the phrases 
' freedom of thought and freedom of 
speech’’ comes from the times of French 
Revolution Originally 'the idea came 
from England In the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man it is laid down that 
the ‘ free communication of thoughts 
and opinions is one of the most precious 
rights of man Each citizen therefore 
should be able to speak, write and print 
freely subject to the responsibility for 
breaking this liberty incases determined 
by the Law The constitution guaran- 
tees us » nsluTul uud ew\l tight to each 
man to speak, write and print and 
publish his thoughts without these writ- 
ings being submitted to any censorship 
before publication 

Right of Resistance The theoretical right, 
advocated by some political philosophers 
and denied by others, to resist ard throw 
off the rule of a king if he should be 
unjust Underlying this was the idea 
that the king derived 'his power from 
the people ^ TnwTTT I 

Right of Self preservation in International 
Law the right of self-prcser\’ation 
involves the right to require the mili- 
tary service of all its people, to levy 
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troops and maintain a naval force, (and 
sufficient aerial forces), to build forti- 
fications and to impose and collect taxes 
for all these purposes (Wheaton-Inter- 
national Law Vol. I.) 

I 

Right of Worship and Conscience. A per- 
son has a right to worship God, m 
whatever way he pleases so long as he 
does not disturb public peace. Again 
every citizen must have liberty of 
thought and conscience, 

Rights, political. Political rights are those, 
through the exercise of which, a citizen 
participates in the conduct of Govern- 
ment. 1 

Right to be Free. According to modern 
political conception every citizen, in order 
to realize his supreme end, is fully 
entitled, to enjoy the precious right to 
be free within the law of his nation. 

In England the right to be free is 
safeguarded in two ways (l) by redress 
for arrest, and (2) by the Habeas 
Corpus Act. By the former a man 
wrongly arrested can claim damages or 
get the wrong doer punished, the latter 
is an order issued by the Courts to 
produce a prisoner or his body kept in 
restraint in order that his case may be 
dealt with by the Court. 'Pr 

I 

Right to Constitutional Remedies; (Indian 
Constitution). The provision relating to 
the constitutional remedies was described 
by Dr. Ambedkar as the "heart and soul 
of the whole Constitution,” Rights are 
meaningless unless there are constitu- 
tional methods to enforce and safeguard 
them. The constitution gurantces the 
right to every citizen to move the 
Supreme Court for the en forcement of 
all the fundamental rights. And for 
that purpose the Supreme Court is given 
general powers to safeguard these rights 


as well as the power to propose parti- 
cular remedies, such as habeas corpus, 
mandamus, etc, 

j The inclusion of these writs in the 

I Constitution is a gurantee of the free- 
dom of the individual. At present thej' 
are at the mercy of the legislature and can 
be scrapped at will. But after the Const! 
tution comes into force they will become a 
part of the fundamental law and will not 
be changeable unless the Constitution is 
amended Under this provision Parlia- 
ment is also authorised to confer these 
powers on any other court to exercise 
them within the local limits of its 
jurisdiction The right to constitutional 
remedies cannot be suspended, save in 
case of emergency declared by the Presi- 
dent. Parliament is, however, autho- 
rized to modify the fundamental rights 
in their application to the armed forces 
and is directed to pass legislation to give 
effect to these rights and provide punish- 
ment for acts declared to be offences 
under it. Laws and punishment in force 
at present with regard to these matters 
will continue to be in force until altered 
or repealed by Parliament. The power 
to make those laws and prescribe punish- 
ment for offences is, for the time being, 
vested only in Parliament and not in the 
Legislature of any state. This provision. 
Dr. Ambedkar explained, is nece.ssary to 
make the fundamental rights and the 
punishment for their breach uniform 
throughout India ^ 

gfcRpR ^?vr^R I 

Right to Laziness. It is one of the demands 
of many socialists, who maintain the 
fact that man does not live solely for the 
purpose of work. The healthy normal 
man has a striving for activit}’, but he 
has also a right to leisure. Man is not 
only a wage-earner, but also a man, and 
has a right to moments of leisure. TiRW 
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Right ta personal Liberty The right to 
persona! liberty mean in substance a 
person’s right not to be subjected to 
imprisonment, arrest, or physical coerc 
ion in any manner that does nut admit 
of legal justification That anybody 
should suffer physical restraint is in 
England Prima facie illegal and can be 
justified (speaking in very general 
terms) on two grounds only, that is to 
say, either because the prisoner or per 
son suffering restraint la accused of 
*ome offence and must be brought before 
the courts to stand his trial, or because 
be has been duly comictcd of some 
offence and must suffer punishment for it 
Now personal freedom m this sense of 
the term is secured in England by the 
strict maintenance of the principle that 
no man can be arrested or imprisoned 
e:tcept in due course of Law, i e under 
some legal warrant or authority, and 
what IS of far more consequence, it is , 
secured by tbe provision of adquate ' 
legal means for the enforcement of this 
prinuple These methods are to fold, 
namely, redress for unlawful arrest or 
imprisonment by means of a prosecution 
or an action, and deliverence from 
unlawful imprisonment by means of the 
writ of habeas corpus (DiceyLaw of 
Constitution) I 

Right to Property It consists m the free 
use enjoyment and dtsposiMon of a 
person’s acquisitions without any control 
5a\e onlj by the law of the land* 

Right to Work The theory in virtue of 
which e\eiy man should be guaranteed 
and enabled to find m wbate%er sphere 
his activities ma> he work sufficient to 
provide him with the necessary means 
of subsistence iTW ciH trfijTTT I 

Ring 1 A corrupt political boss and his 
henchmen as the Tweed nag 2 A 


group of candidates ^ 

Roman Democracy After the fall of mon 
a chy m Rome, the Governmental power 
fell into the hands of patricians Then 
a long struggle ensued which ended m 
the establishment of equdl rights for the 
lebs, called Tribunals In this republi- 
can constitution there were three 
elements of government which were 
supposed to balance and check one 
another Eirst the monarchical clement 
manifesiel it>clf in the office of the two 
consuls, who were elected annually 
Secondly the aristocratic element was 
embodied in the senate an assembly 
with great legislative powers Thirdly, 
the democratic element existed in the 
meetings of the people in three sorts of 
convention according to division of land 
or people. (Dr Majumdar Principles of 
Political Science and Government) 

Round Table Table which King Arthur 
and his kinglits used for their feasts 
It was made round so that there should 
be no jcalousiesand precedence I 

Round Table Conference A conference 
held in London to discuss the problems 
of the new constitution of India 

I I 

Royal Pertaining to the king or queen 

?nfr 1 

Royal Air Force Air force in the service 
of the Slate ?rT^ SRr, 

^ 1 

Royal Assent The assent of the Crown 
to a Bill in Parliament becoming law as 
an Act of Parliament It would be 
unconstitutional for the Crown to refuse 
the Ro>al Assent It is now in practice 
given by Rojal Commission under 33 
Hen c 31) 
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(2) Royal Assent to an enactment 
is a final sanction to perfect an Act of 
Parliament. 

I 

Royal Charter. A Royal Charter is a 
written instrument containing a grant 
by the Crown to persons therein desig- 
nated, either of Jura Regalia, or other 
franchise privileges or immunities, or of 
chattels or estates in land, or any of 
these made in the form of letters patent 
with the great seal appended to it, and 
directed or addressed to all the subjects 
of the Crown (Grant, Law of Co-ope- 
ration). ! 

Royal Forces. The army, navy, marines, 
air force and militia. H'TI'l; 

Royal Navy. The royal navy of England. 

Royal Prerogative. It means sovereign 
right. Jacob defines it as “that power, 
pre-eminence or privilege which the 
king hath and claimeth over and beyond 
other persons and above the ordinary 
course of the common law in right of 
his crown.*' usrsptJl sjmr; JtrrCi I 

Rule of Law. It implies an iclea of the 
supremacy of the law. All executive 


actions should be according to law. No 
one is to be arrested or imprisoned ille- 
gally. It does not countenance the idea 
of special treatment for any person on 
body. No one is above law. 

(2) The rule of law remains to 
this day a distinctive characteristic of 
the English constitution. In England 
no man can be made to suffer punish- 
menf or to pay^damages for any conduct, 
not definitely forbidden by law, every 
man's legal rights or liabilities are 
almost invariably determined by the 
ordinary courts of the realm, and each 
man's individual rights are far less the 
result of our constitution than the basis 
on which that constitution is founded 
(Dicey-Law of the Constitution). 

I 

Rule of the Majority. The principle that 
the policies of a country shall be deter- 
mined by the choice of a majority of the 
people. EPI 1 

Ryot. Ryot means a person who holds, for 
the purpose of agriculture, ryoti land in 
an estate on condition of paying to the 
land holder the rent which is legally 
due upon it. I 


‘S 


y 


Sabotage. Malacious destruction of pro- 
perty. ^ 

Saboteur. One who commits sabotage. 
I 

Sadar. Principal, Chief. I 

Sadar Adalat. The Supreme Court, 


Safe Conduct. A written permission given 
by a belligerent government or one of •' 
its naval or rnilimry commanders, enabl- 
ing an enemy subject to go to a particular 
place for a particular object (Risley-Law 
of war). 

Safe conduct is a kind of passport 
issued bj- the supreme authority of a 
belligerent state or by the Commander- 
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In Chief of its force enabling a citizen 
or goods belonging to an enem) to pass 
without molestation Safe conducts 
are generally issucc for a particular 
place and time and the reason for such 
permission 1 cmg given is generally 
stated (Wheaton Internatonal Law) 
ITT I I 

Safeguard A protection of the ctatc to I 
one who is a stranger that fears violence | 
from some of his subjects for seeking | 
his right by course of law (Tomlin s 
Law ryicfionaryj Hirntr f 

Saint Simonism The Social doctrine of 
saint Simon Tmuf ^rr HRntTtfl 

Salanat or wage System A system under 
which labour is considered as a commo* 
dity Its value beingestimated m the same 
manner and subject to the same laws 
as other commodities Tlie salanat or 
wage system is supposed to b^ the third 
stage in the economic and social evolu 
tion r f society, the first two ha> ing been 
slavery and ‘erfdom The next stage, 
maintain the socialists will be a regime 
under which the working men will be 
possessors of the means of production 
and will consequent!) receive tic entire 
product of their labour (Cf W T»Mtll', 
The Struggle for c'cistancc ) Tstw I 

Salt Tax A lax on Salt. TTIT t 

Salvation Army An organization frr 
the spread of rc’igion among the mas«CA 
founded by . I oolh in 187S 

i 

Sanction "Measure* intended to enforce 
the fulfilment of international treats 
obligations 

(2) Th“ penalt or puniihincnt 
pro\idcl as a nvans of enforang 
ob^iencc to la\ I 


Sanction Diplomatic Diploniattc smctioo 
means the suspending of diplomatic 
relations, withdrawing of Consuls etc 
TTtqhiT I 

Sanctions, Economic Economic sanctions 
means the suspending of all economic 
relations by means of boycott and bloc- 
kade (C Asirvatham Forces in Modern 
Politics) mftIT I 

Sanctions, Judicial Judicial sanctions mean 
the suspending of all c mmercial treaties 
»jlb an offending' slate so that its 
naional !oo«e the right of trade and 
access to the courts of suspending states 

Satyagraha Non violent resistance pro 
pounded by Mahatma Gandhi 1 

Scientific Commentaries The writings of 
Jurists scientific commentators of the 
legal science often prove to be a source 
of law Their opinions are advanced 
as arguments and not as decisions But 
authorit) of the commentators is establi- 
shed, just like a judge made decision, 
b) frequent recognition iPT Ttr^hr 

HPXT I 

Scientific Socialism The term is applied 
to the socialism taught by Marx and his 
<chool, as distinguished from the Utopian 
Christian and Intcrgral Soci lism It 
IS called Scientific because it is not 
suipo«edtob<* a preconceived sjstcm, 
but to b** based upon a critical anal) sis 
of social evolution and upon a materia 
liMic interpretation of his ory (Dr 
Angels S Rappopijrt Dictionary of 
Social sm ) t,^f5r5 rinra^t? I 

Scheduled Clas-es A new and less harsh 
term for utilouchal Ics sn^TRi, 

5tr35! I 

Scorched Earth Policy The policy by 
which e\er)thing, likel) to be useful to 
j the enemv, is de«tro)cJ before the 
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approadi of an advancing enemy. 
“Scorched Earch policy” was first introd- 
uced by the Russians when Napolean 
with his victorious arm}^ marched into 
Russia and had to leave the country in 
despair, as he could not maintain his 
army in the face of this polic}'. 

In the present war also the Russi- 
ans have succesfully scorched towns 
and villages before they have been 
occupied by the Germans. This policy 
has commonly been resorted to in many 
other theaters of the present world war. 

Second Reich. The German empire which 
existed between 1870 and l9l8, under 
Hohenzollern rule, 1 

Secret Diplomacy. The carrying on of 
important political treaties of military 
alliance, concerning which the public 
was kept entirely in the dark. ^2- 

nlfer I 


I Secretary General. The chief administra- 
tive officer and head of the secretariat 
of an international organization such as 
the United Nations. He is responsible 
for the record-keeping and publications 
of the organization and for making 
arrangements for its various meetings. 

Secretary of State. The expression means 
“one of His ^Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
taries of State for the time being,” 
(Interpretation Act, 1SS9, s. 12 [3]). 
The Secretaries of State are those for the 
home Department, for Foreign Affairs, 
for the Colonies, for the War Depart- 
ment, for Air, for Scotland (See the 
Secretaries of State Act 1926) and for 
the Dominions. Not more than six of 
them and not more than six of their 
under Secretaries may sit in the House 
of Commons at the same time. Each 
Secretary of State can do anything which 
any one of the others is empowered to 
do. I 


Secret Service. A department of Govern- 
ment whose operations are kept secret. 
C. I. D. Department. Feurm I 

Secret Session. A legislative session to 
which the public is not admitted and 
the business of which, the mcmber.s aie 
supposed to keep secret See Executive 
Session. '^tFsrg^rTT I 

Secretariat. 1. The office and staff of a j 
secretary. 2. The administrative service j 
and secretarial force in any international j 
organization, as for example the League j 
of Nations or the United Nations. | 

1 ' 

Secretary. 1. Head of a United States | 
government executive department, as j 
the Secretar)' of State. 2. Person who j 
is re.sponsible for keeping the records | 
and cairying on the correspondence of < 
a governmental body. I ! 


Secretary of State, (in U. S. A ) Accor- 
ding to Bryce the most dignified place 
in the Cabinet is that of the Secretar}’’ 
of State. In car]}’’ days it was regarded 
as the stepping stone to the presidency 
in the United States of America. Jaffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe and J. K. Adams 
had all served as Secretaries preceding 
presidents. The conduct of foreign 
affairs, the chief duty of the state 
department, its head has therefore a 
large stage to play on than an}’ otlier 
minister, and more chances of fame. 
His Personal importance is ail the greater 
because the I^resident is usually so much 
absorbed by questions of patronage as 
to be forced to leave the secretary to 
his own devices Hence tiio foreign 
policy of the administr-ilion is practically 
that of th.e secretary, except so far as the 
latter is controlled by the senate. The 
state department has also the charge of 
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the great seal of the United States, 
keeps the archives, publishes tlie statutes, 
and of course instructs and controls the 
diplomatic and consular services It 1 $ 
often said of the President that he is ruled 
or as the Americans express it "run” bj 
his secretary WRfTisr iri 1 

Secterianism Sectenanism in^udedadher 
ence to a distinct political party 

Secular State In spite of the existence of 
various communities in India, the Draft 
Constitution is apposed to communal 
polity and contemplates a secular State 
for India Equality of citizenship will 
be assured to all irrespective of religion 
caste, colour or sex. The services pro 
vided by the State will thus be distributed 
equally among all its utizens livery 
citizen of India will be free to practise 
the religion of his choice The Govern 
ment will scrupulously refrain frorn 
propagating discrimination on religious 
grounds or from patronizing or practia* 
trig any faith The ideal is based on the 
theory that asccularSlate dealsonly with 
the relations between man and man anl 
not between man and God The Slate 
Will emulate the individual s behaviour 
only m relation to other human beings 

A minor deviation from the prut 
ciple of equalit} ts contemplated in the 
Draft Constitution in the case of certain 
special backward classes I or the ne^tt 
ten sears, seats will thus he reserved in 
the legislatures for the Scheduled Castes, 
including Mazhabis Ramdasis Kabito 
panthis and *'ikh Ligris Tnu I 

Security Council The organ of the United 
Nations which has been given the 
“primary responsibility for the mainten- 
ance of international peace and security ’* 
In discharging this rcjponstbihlj tt has 
the power to 'ctllc intcrna’ional dispu- 
tes and to enforce its deusiuos by forct. 


if necessary, through the direction of 
the ‘ubsidiary Military Staff Committee 
I 

Sedition In the Law Sedition is dehned 
to consist m attempts made by meetings 
or speeches or publications, to disturb 
the iranquality of the State (Tomlin’s 
Law Dictionary) 

(2) The raising commotions or 
disturbances in the state (3) Revolt 
agambt legitimate authority (Erskine, 
Inst) 1 

Seditious Libel Libclleous statements about 
the Constitutions and laws, of persons 
holding public oiHce published with the 
intention to stir up disorder 
l 

Setgened Line The German line of forti* 
fications along the Wastern frontier, It 
IS the counter part of the Trench Magi- 
not Line This line was hurriedly 
constructed within three months in 1938 

Self-Defence The protection of on's per- 
son and property from injury (Whart. 
Crim Law) 

Every person is entitled to defend 
Iiimse]/ from attack and may use force 
in doing so (Cf 2 Black Com 120.121) 
This right of private redress extends 
not only to the defence of a husband or 
wife, a parent or child, or even as has 
been said, a master or servant but it also 
extends to the defence by a man of his 
goods (Sec B L Com 121, Blades 
V Higgs) vrw I 

Self Determination The principle that 
every distinct people or nation should 
have the right to de'ermine its form of 
government and political destiny XJPJT- 
fvmn I 

Self Government Self Gov ernment means 
government for lbs prop's and by the 
people , wriwzTi*T^ I 
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Self-Preservation. The right of self preser- 
vation is a basic one. The right of 
self-defence for the nation involves ‘the 
right to acquire the military service of 
all its people, to levy troops and main- 
tain a naval force, to build fortifications 
and to impose and collect taxes for all 
these purposes’ (Wheation-International 
Law), \ 

Self-Sufficiency. The condition of a state 
which possesses such an adequate supply 
df essential raw materials that it is 
independent of foreign sources in the 
building of an industry capable of wag- 
ing modern war. 1 

Semi-Sovereign States. Semi-Sovereign 
States are those which are dependent on 
other states in regard to the exercise of 
certain rights, essential to the perfect 
external sovereignty, (e. g. The control 
of the League of Nations on Danzing, 
of France over Tunis, Marocco). ^r^- 
i 

Senate. The Federal Legislature of the 
United States composed of the senate 
and the House of Representatives. 

The Senate consists of two persons 
from each state, wlio must be inhabitants 
of that state, and at' least thirty years I 
of age. They used to be elected by the ( 
legislature of their state before 1913, 
but as the result of the amendment they 
are now elected for six years by popular 
vote. One third retire every two years 
so that the whole body is renewed in a 
period of six years. 

The most conspicuous, and what 
was at one time deemed the most impor- 
tant feature of the senate, is that it 
represents the several states of the 
Union as separate Commonwealths, and 
is thus an essential part of the Federal 
Scheme. Ever}' state, be it as great as 
New York or as small as Delaware, 
sends two senators, no more and no less. 


The functions of the senate fell 
into three classes— Legislative, executive 
and judicial. Its legislative function is 
to pass, along with the House of Repre- 
sentatives, bills which become Acts of 
Congress on the assent of the president, 
or even without the consent if passed a 
second time by a two-thirds majority 
of each House, after he has returned 
them for reconsideration. Its executive 
functions are; — (a) To approve or 

disapprove the President’s nomination 
of Federal officers, including judges, 
ministers of states, and ambassadors, 
(b) To approve, by a majority of two 
thirds of those present, of treaties made 
by the President-i. e. if less than two 
thirds approve the treaty falls to the 
ground. Its judicial functions are to 
sit as a court for the trial of impeach- 
ments preferred by the house of Repre- 
sentatives. (Bryce -American Common- 
wealth). Hlne; 

1 

Senator. A member of the Kings Council 
or Council Board. t 

Separation of Powers. The principle that 
the legislative, executive and judicial 
powers of a state should be exercised by 
three different branches of the govern- 
ment. I 

Servitude. (international Law) "Usage 
of jurists gives the name or servitudes, 
to exceptional restrictions imposed by 
treaty on a State under which its terri- 
torj- or some part thereof is made per- 
petually to serve some interest of the 
other” (Halt-International Law). 

A list of the following servitudes 
as mentioned by Prof. Hall— -“The 
reception of foreign garrison in for- 
tresses, fishery rights in territorial 
waters, telegraphic and railway privi- 
leges, the use of a port by a foreign 
power as a coaling station, an obligation 
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not to maintain fortihcations in parti | 
cular places, and other derogations of like 
kind from the full enforcement of soverei 
gnty over parts of the national tcrntorj’ 
(Hall International Law) I 

Servitude, Affirmative When a slate has a 
right to lake action in the territorj of 
another, such as keeping troops (Man 
chuna) or building and controlling a 
railway, it is exercising an affirmative, 
servitude (bhastri International Law) 

Settled Colony. A settled colon) may be 
defined as a terntor) which had no 
civilized s)stem of law, in which 
British people settled and which was 
annexed b) the Crown For instance, 
all the colonies m Australia were«ettled 
colonics, 1 

Ship of War, The term ship or vessel of 
war included her armament, <earch 
lights, stores and in fact ever) thing 
attached to or on board of the ship m 
aid of her operations (Amc Words and 
Phrases). I 

Signatory (International Law) A term 
used to indicate a nation which is a 
part) to a treat) I 

Single Dispensary A new t)pe of institu 
tvso. ta Sosvet. U.ussi.i, kwowo. a.% the 
“'Single dispensary" is gaming more 
and more popularit) This institution 
concentrates the entire system of sani 
tary measures m the particular distnct, 
the struggle against tuberculosis, the 
protection of maternity and mfanej the 
protection of children's health, the 
struggle against occupational diseases the 
<truggle against infections disea*es, etc. 
The single dispensary carries over all 
these measures under a single plan, it 
seeks to organise the insestigatton of 
the diseased organism and to aid it from 
ever) possible angles The Statistical 


and clinical data obtained on the different 
diseases are summed up in a single sani- 
tary journal on the basis of which 
measures are taken to improve the work- 
ing and living conditions of the patient 
The single dispensary keeps its eyt not 
only upon the diseased, but al«o upon 
the healthy section of the population of 
Its district, by carrying out regular medi- 
cal examinations and taking various 
preventive mea«urcs on the basis of this 
iniestigation The single dispensary 
has charge of all medical and preventive 
work in the particular district and is 
also the organization winch plans the 
sanitation service. Thus the system of 
the single dispensaries combines the 
curative and the preventive aspects of 
the health service (N A Semasklio- 
Health Protection in the U b S. K). 
wlq’arani i 

Single District System In the making of 
electoral districts there are two leading 
methods One is to subdivide the total 
area into as many districts as there are 
representatives to be chosen, one mem- 
ber to be chosen from each The other 
IS to make a smaller number of areas 
from each of which several members ire 
chosen, the number to the size of the 
district as compared with the total 
number of members to be cliosen The 
first of these methods is known as (he 
single district system *5^ I 

Single Tax A term postulating the aboli 
tion of all taxes t ith the exception of 
one to be raised on land values The 
scheme was first developed by Ilenary 
George, who defined the single lax as 
follows — 

' We hold that to tax land values 
to their full amount will render it 
impossible for any man to exact from 
others a price for the privilege of using 
those bounties of nature in which all 
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living men have an equal right of use, 
that it will compel everj' individual con- 
trolling natural opportunities to utilize 
them by employment of labour or 
abandonment to others, that it will thus 
provide opportunity of work to all men 
and secure t© each the full reward of 
his labour. (Quoted from Dictionary 
of Socialism by Dr. Angels S. Rappoport). 
qH 1 

Sinking Fund. The surplus revenue of the 
kingdom beyond the actual expenditure, 
which is directed to be applied towards 
the reduction of the national debt. 

(2) A fund arising from particular 
taxes, imposts or duties, which is appro- 
priated towards the payment of the 
interest due on a public loan and for 
the gradual payment of the principal. 

Sinn Fein. Irish nationalist movement 
largely responsible for the establishnjent 
of the Irish Free State in 1922 

Siren. A contrivance for sounding loud 
warning about the approach of enemy 
aircraft. I 

Sit Down Strike. A sort of strike in which 
the strikers do not leave the plant_^ but 
stay in it day and night, 

Slavery. The term may be defined as the 
state of men deprived of their personal 
freedom and who are the property of 
other men ^Ifurr; 5T5rra) I 

Smoke Screen. A screen of thick smoke 
put up to hide movements of troops. 
^1^12 I 

Smuggling. The offence of importing 
’ prohibitted articles, or of defrauding the j 
’ revenue by the introduction of articles i 


without paying the duties chargeable 
upon them. ^ HIH HUtT 

tir J 

Social Chauvinist. One who is "Socialist 
in words, imperialist in deeds”. ?n?fjqr 

t, T? F f | 

Socialist Competition. In the Soviet 
Union, competition organised among the 
citizens to advance production, culture 
and general social well-being. The 
more each individual worker produces 
the greater the benefits the whole. 

Social Connections. It is an expression 
employed by F Lassalle, and applied to 
the ensemble of external circumstances 
which contribute almost exclusively to 
the accumulation of vast fortunes. 
Saving and thrift, ^according to Lassalle, 
never create capital, which is the result 
not of voluntary privations, but of social 
connections. i 

Social Contract. A term applied by politi- 
cal philosophers to a theory of society 
and the state which assumes that men 
lived originally in a "State of nature” 
where there was no society, no govern- 
ment, no compulsion of any organized 
variety. For various reasons men 
decided that by forming a political 
organization they would be happier and 
safer. This act was called a social 
contract, or social compact, and through 
it man leaves the "Slate of nature" and 
forms a state. The most important 
philosophers who used the state of 
nature” and the social contract as the 
basis for their ideas concerning man, 
society, the state and government were 
the Frenchman Jean Jacques Rousseau 
and the Englishmen. Thomas Hobbes 
and John Locke. FtFrraT ^rx 1 
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Social Democratic Party The social 
Democratic Pirty was the name adopted 
by the former German SociaUstische 
Arbeitcrpartie at the congress of Halle 
in 1890 This party became the largest 
in Germany and lu 1903 It sent 81 mem 
bers to the Reichstag In 1912 it sent 
111 members to the Reichstag and had a 
powerful press at its disposal controlling 
nearly 100 newspapers and journals 
At the outbreak of the European War 
It had a membership of over one million 
In 1921 the part) had 108 repre en 
tatives in the Reichstag, and it defined 
its programme as follows — 

‘ The aim of social democracy is 
socialism, not to be gamed by any 
violence ordictatorshipof the proletariat, 
but by pure democracy and by the will 
of the people 5r!r?rir«ir^^ i 

Social La \ term applied by French 
socialists to the «octety of the future to 
be established bv socialists I 

Social Legislation In a wide sense all 
legislation intended to improve the 
general well being of a nation andpaett 
cularly of the tower income groups I 
includes measures regulating wages and 
hours of wor'ers, promoting public 
health and social securil), prohibiting or 
regulating child labour, establishing and 
maintaining public education combating 
juienile delinquency, promoting belter 
housing fi'in I 

Social Sciences Fields of knowledge 
dealing with the relationships of human 
being«, economic*, Instor), political 
science or government, and sociology 
Sometimes geography and psychology 
are included frnnFTT 

r?3jnT I j 

Social Security A system of provision i 
for compensation against loss of income { 
owing to reasons such as death of the { 


lamily's provider, illness accidents, 
debility, old age and unemployment It 
IS usually accomplished by a system of 
compulsory insurance requiring both the 
employer and the employee to pay a 
regular sum into a fund administered 
by the government. HTfSnj I 

Social War An expression which is usually 
applied either to the class struggle or to 
the phase succeeding the social revo 
lution »?il^ I 

Socialism Socialism means four closely 
connected things — a human fellowship 
which denies and expels distinctions of 
class a social system in which no one is 
so much richer or poorer than his neigh 
bourhood as to be unable to mix with 
them on equal terms the common owner- 
ship and use of all the vital instruments 
of production and an obligation upon *iU 
citizens to serve one another according 
to their capacities ’ (G D. II Cole) 

Bakunin defined socialism as — 

The organization of society in 
such a manner that every individual, 
man or woman, would at birth find 
equal means for the development of 
their respective faculitics and their 
utilization by labour* The organisation 
of society in such a manner that ihc 
exploitation by one man of the labour 
of his fellow men would be impossible 
and where everyone will be allowed to 
enjo) the social wealth only to the extent 
of his dire I contribution to th* produc* 
t on of ih't i\ ealth ’’ 

* A state of superior civilization 
where all men by means of easy work, 
will have a right to all the advantages of 
life All for one and one for all, such 
IS the motto of socialism (L Bertrand) 

‘ Socialism is any system which 
requires that the land and the instru- 
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ments of production should be the pro- 
perty not of individuals, but of commu- 
nities and associations or of the Govern- 
ment” (j. S. Mill Political Economy). 

“Socialism is the substitution of 
conscious development of humanity for j 
the unconscious development” (K. Marx), j 

“The economic philosophy of the | 
suffering classes” (Von Scneel). ( 

“The realization of new society ( 
based upon a practical equality of condi- ^ 
tions for all, and the general association 
for the purpose of satisfying the require- 
ments of all those equals” (William 
IMorris). 

“Socialism is a theory of social j 
evolution, based on a new principle of 
economic organisation, according to 
which, industry should be carried on by 
co-operative workers joint!}', controlling 
the means of production” (Kirkup). 

Socialism, Christian- Christian socialism is 
socialism which applies the principles of 
Christianity to social problems, or soda- I 
lism based upon the principles of the New 
Testament and the doctrines of Christ. 
The term was first used in England in 
1849 and was invented b)' Maurice. 

Christian Socialism, orginatcd in 
England in 1848, when Charles Kingsley, 
Frederick Denison Maurice and others 
started the Cliristian socialist movement 
for the purpose of introducing Christianity 
as a guiding principle into every day j 
life. They maintain that the germs of j 
socialist, collectivist and even communist 
ideas are contained in Christianity, which 
preaches the brotherhood of man, mutual 
love and equality of all. Denouncing 
the rich and the idle, Christianity praises 
the poor and impresses the idea of the 
dignity. of labour. 


The founders were also convinced 
that Christianity and socialism were 
closely connected, and that if man only 
obeyed divine laws all social abuses would 
disappear. The reigning industrial Sys- 
tem and all its consequences would give 
way to a happy social system, if humanity 
would apply the teaching of Christianity 
to social life. (Dictionary of Socialism by 
Dr. Anglo S-Rappoport). I 

Socialism, Fabian. ( See Fabin Society ) 

Socialism, Guild. Guild socialism is a doct- 
rine of industrial self-government or as 
it has been called 'functional democracy.' 
It accepts the normal socialist idea of 
communal ownership, but rejects state 
management, which, to the Guild Socia- 
list, is a system of bureaucratic tyranny. 

Guild Socialism aims not at the 
strength of Government, but at the 
limiting of its power. 

Originally, it was an attempt to 
reintroduce the mediaeval independent 
guild system. Each industry was to be 
as self-contained as possible, and govern- 
ed by its own craftsman. Modern 
condition, however, required national 
guilds, in order to control laige scale 
industry. The guild socialists found in 
trade unions the raw material of their 
self-governing corporations- 

From the political point of view 
Guild Socialism proposed to replace the 
state by a series of autonomous corpor- 
rations of which government would be 
only one* The state would not be 
sovereign. It would have certain functi- 
ons to perform of a political nature- 
defence, Control of marriage and divorce, 
the prevention of crime and the care 
of children. A superior co-ordinating 
authority would be required which was 
above both the guilds and government, 
this might be either a democratic 
supreme Court of functional equity or 
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"the Commune’ which woui 1 h3\c 
supreme powers’’* (Gilchrist), 

Socialism Revolutionary Rc\olutionary . 
socialism is that which aims at the ' 
complete upsetting of the present capital 
1 st system of production bj a definite 
revolution TRUTtlt^ I 

Socialization A term applied to the act by ^ 
which the means of production will be 
handed over to the collecti\it> thus 
transforming the capitalist into a colle I 
ctive system ^ 

Socialization means the abolition of 
private and individual property and the ] 
introduction of collective property Col 
lectivists demand the socialization of the 
means of production only, whilst Commu 
nists wish to introduce the socialization 
both of the means of production and of 
the goods of consumption ( of H, 
Strobel Socialization in Theory and 
Practice ) I 

Sociology Sociology is the science of «-ocietj 
which deals with man in all hts social 
relations ?nTnr fr^rT I 

Sokol Czech n'ltional gjmnastic mosement 
ID.tiOtitiO mem'oers It ^las played a 
great part in the Czech national ai'vaLe 
ning in the 19tli Century and in Czech 
public life to the present daj (Dictionary 
of Political Terms) 

Solicitor General The «econd of the Iw 
officers He is a member of the House 
of Commons The office is conferred 
by patent at the pleasure of the Crown 
zitTitflTiart, cifr Ri+nt i 

Sovereign A person, body or state m which 
independent and supreme power r>>estcd 
A chief rular with supreme power. 
King ng, | 


A Sovereign Constituent Assembly The 
Indian Independence Act scrapped the 
Cabinet Mission Plan and established the 
sovereign clnracter of the Constituent 
Assembl} on August 14, 1947 It 
reassembled to assume power for tlie 
government of India 

Sovereignty The supreme power which 
governs the body politic that constitutes 
state 

Sovereignty is the supreme power 
inherent m a state by which the State 
IS governed* (Wheaton) 

The term "sovereignly'* is derived 
from the latin ‘Superanus’ (Supreme, 
sovereign) and was first employed by 
Bodm in his celebrated work "De La 
Republujut ’ published in 1576. The 
idea, however is as old as Anstotic 
(see his politics III) Since Dodm first 
introduced the term into the literature 
of political science, the word and the 
idea, observes Bluodschli have exercised 
a vast mfiiience on the development of 
constitutions and on the whole politics 
of modern times 

Defmations of sovereignty like defi* 
nations of the >'tate are almost infinite 
in number IloJin, the first writer to 
employ the term, defined it as 'the 
supreme power of the state o\cr citizens 
and subjects, unrestrained by law * 
Grotius, who wrote half a century later, 
defined it as — **ihe supreme political 
power, whose acts are not subject to 
my other power and who«e will cannot be 
over*iidden Blak'tone conceited it 
to be ‘ the supreme, irresistible, absolute 
uncontrolled authority in which the 
Jura Summi Impcrili reside" (Comm- 
entatries on the Ijiws of England) 
Justice story of the United States of 
America defined it m almost the same 
language (see his commentaries on 
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the constitution of the United States j Sovereignty, Legal. It represents the law- 


Vol. I). 

Burgess characterizes it as 'orginal, 
absolute, unlimited power over the 
individual subjects and over all associa- 
tions of subjects’’. 

According to Willoughby ‘‘Soverei- 
gnty is the supreme will of the State”. 
President Woodrow Wilson has called 
it “the daily operative power of framing 
and giving efficacy to the laws”. I 

Sovereignty De Facto. Lord Bryce defines 
the term as follows: “The person or 
body of persons who can make his and 
their will prevail whether with the law 
or against the law, he, or they is the de 
facto ruler, the person to whom obedi- I 
ence is actually paid”. i 

i 

“That person or body of persons j 
who is in fact dominant in the state, 
who, for the time, receives the actual 
obedience of the great mass of the 
people, who constitutes the strongest 
power in the state, is the actual or de 
facto sovereign, though not necessarily 
a legal sovereign. The sovereign may 
be a usurping king, a self-constituted 
assembly,' a military dictator, or even a 
priest or a prophet, in either case the 
sovereignty rests upon physical power or 
spiritual influence rather than upon legal j 
right. History abounds in examples of 
such a sovereigns.” : 

I 

Sovereignty De Jure. De Jure sovereignty 
has its foundation in law not in physi- 
cal power, and the person or body of 
persons by whom it is exercised can 
always show a legal right to rule. This 
is the sovereignty which the law rccog- 
nises and to v.’hich it attributes the 
right to govern and exact obedience. 

, I 


yer’s conception of sovereignty, that is, 
sovereignty as the supreme law-making 
power. The legal sovereign, therefore, 
is that determinate authority which is 
able to express in a legal formula the 
highest commands of the state. Theo- 
retically speaking, it can override the 
prescriptions of the divine law. the 
principles of morality and the mandates 
of public opinion. Whatever the supre- 
me law-making body decrees, must be 
accepted as legal and must be applied 
by the courts, ngtg; 

I 

Sovereignty of Parliament. Prof. Dicey, 
one of the greatest authorities of English 
constitution says.’ — “the sovereignty 
of parliament is, from a legal point of 
view, the dominant characteristic of our 
political institutions. Any of my read- 
ers will remember that Parliament 
consists of the King, the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons 
acting together. The Principle, there- 
fore, of parliamentary sovereignty means 
neither more nor less than this, namely, 
that “parliament” has the right to make 
right to make or unmake any law what- 
ever, and further, that no person or 
body is recognized by the latVof Eng- 
land as having a right to override -or 
set aside the legislation of parliament 
and further that this right or power of 
Parliament extends to cverj' j^art of the 
Kings dominions (Introduction to the 
Study of the Law of the Constitution by 
Dicey). ■au? 5?! 

JIgcti I 

Sovereignty of Parliament & its Positive 
side, liverv’ legislative act of Parli.ament 
will be obeyed and enforced bythccourts. 

It has supreme and unlimited legislative 
authority, which can he seen in a large 
number of instances, c. g. the Septennial 
Act, whereby the then Parliament exteu- 
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ded Its own life from three to seven 
jears It was a supreme display of 
legislative authority m as much as the 
members then constituting the House of 
Gimmons were elected to represent the 
nation only for three years Bj exten- 
ding their term of office. Parliament 
deprived the electors of the right of 
choosing better men in their places It 
was direct usurpation of the rights of 
the people This proves that from the 
view point of constitutional law, memb 
ers once elected constitute a Parliament 
which IS neither the agent nor the trustee 
for its constituents E\eo the succession 
to the Throne is regulated by tins bod) 
by an Act It ts Ugall) the supreme 
legislative power m the state This is 
so both with respect to public as well as 
pnvate rights of the people Parliament 
has habitually guen privileges to parti 
cular persons or bodies imposing duties 
or liabilities upon other persons e g 
the Railway Acts or other local and 
Private Acts AUhogh private rights 
are held sacred, Parliament is entitled 
to interfere with them by such Acts 
Such enactments being the legislation of 
illegalit) are the highest exertion and 
crowning proof of the sovereignty of 
Parliament 

Sovereignty, Political Prof Gilchrist 
defines the term as follows ‘ The 
political sovereign is the sum total of 
the influences m a state which lie behind 
the law. In a modem representative 
government we might describe it roughly 
as the power of the people. It is the 
power behind the legal sovereign, but 
whereas the legal <overcign is definitely 
organised and discoverable, the political 
sovcrcigntj is vague and indeterminate, 
though none the less real 
I 

Sovereignt), Popular The phrase ' popular | 
lovereigntj” is not u'cd in any real 


scientific sense It roughly means the 
power of the masses as contrasted with 
the power of an individual ruler or of 
the classes (Gilchrist) 

Sovereignty Titular Titulr 'overeignty 
IS the supremacy fictitiously attributed 
to a ruling prince, who personified the 
power and majesty of the state and on 
whose name the Government is conducted, 
the real sovereignty being in other hands 
Thus the crowned heads of Europe are 
officially designated as 'Sovereigns' though 
of course they are only such in a nominal 
or titular sense (Garner Introduction to 
Political Science) stm wra njat l 

Sovereignty Theory, Dual This theory 
tells us that sovereignty admits of divi- 
sion and points out how such division 
takes place when several states combine 
and form a federation The chief ex 
ponents of this theory were Hamilton and 
Madison who found in the organisation 
of the United States of America a divi- 
sion of sovereignty between the union 
and component States. The articles of 
confederation also conferred upon these 
States the status of independent sovere- 
igns EH ITJTll Ti I 

Soviet System of Government obtaining 
in Russia The word is Russian and 
means ‘Conncvl ' The soviet oi Govem- 
mcnl IS based fundamentally on the 
small sov lel in vv orkshop, factory , village 
or town The‘e basal units themselves 
elect delegates to similar congresses 
covering larger areas, the system culmi- 
nating in the All Russian Congress of 
Soviets which delegates its powers to a 
Central Executive Committee The 
supreme executive is the Counal of 
Peoples Conmissanes drawn from this 
committee and its chairman is the titular 
head of the state 

On this theory government is from 
below, V hilc executive decrees a-ctrans 
nutted from the central authority down 
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wards, until they reach the executive or 
chairman of the village soviet by whom 
they are carried out. 

Speaker. The speaker of the House of Com- 
mons is the member of the House 
through whom it communicates with the 
Sovereign, and who presides over the 
• proceedings of the House and forces 
obedience to its orders. He is elected, 
subject to the approval of the Crown, 
on the first day that a new Parliament 
assembles. 

The Lord Chancellor presides over 
the debates in the House of Lords but 
is not addressed as a Speaker. 

(2) On the opening da}' of a new 
Parliament, the Commons elect one from 
amongst them as the Speaker of their 
House, at the instance of the Lord 
Chancellor. He acts as the Chairman, 
maintains order in the House, rules on 
points of order, names members guilty 
of disorder, signs Warrants of Committal 
for contempt and has a casting vote. 
He belongs to no party after his election 
as Speaker. Ilis salary is £. 5000 per 
annum. I 

Special Session. A session of a legislative 
body called for a special purpose at a time 
other than a regular time for convening. 

1 i 

Sphere of Influence. A sphere of influence j 
means that the state holding it is given 
“Preferential or exclusive rights to make 
loans, contract railways, operate mines, 
or develop public work 

These are areas where the foreign 1 
powers secure certain economic privi- ^ 
leges for themselves, while the states 
granting the privileges retain their 
sovereignty and political authority, 
rrvrin--^ \ 

Split Ticket. A ballot on which the voter has ^ 
voted for canidalcs of more than one . 
party. .. 1 


Stabilization . Fund. A fund established 
stabilize a currency. | 

Stampede. The rush of political followers to 
a candidate who, it appears, is going to 
be successful, as at a*party nominating 
convention. 1 

State Aid, Financial assistance given by the 
government of the state. J 

State. Definations of the state are innumer- 
able, almost every author having his 
own. 

The English writer Holland defines 
a state as “numerous assemblage of 
human beings, generally occupying a 
certain territory among whom the will 
of the majority or of an ascertainable 
class of persons is by the strength of 
such a majoriU- or class made to prevail 
against any of their number who oppose 
it’’ (Hall-Elements of Jurisprudence). 

Again, Hall, viewing the state 
primarily as a concept of international 
law says, — ' The marks of an indepen- 
dent state are that the community consti- 
tuting it is permanently established for 
a political end, that it po.ssesses a defi- 
nite territory and that it is independent 
of external control”. 

Phillimore says; “the state is a 
people permanently occupying a fixed 
territory bound together bj' common 
laws, habits and customs into one body- 
politic, exercising through the medium 
of an organised government, indepen- 
dent sovereignty and control over all 
persons and things within its boundries, 
capable of making war and peace and 
of entering into ali international rela- 
tions witli the communities of the globe”. 

According to Bluntschii, the wcli- 
knov.m German author; — “the state is a 
combination or as^ociatio^ of men in the 
form of government and governed, on a 
definite territory, united together into a 
moral organised maculine personality, 
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or more short!) the state is the pohti 
cally organised national person of a 
definite country'’ 

Mr Ramsay Macdonald defines the 
state as,— The political personality of 
the whole community, both m it» inter- 
nal and external relationship (J Ramsay 
Macdonald Socialism and Government) 

Professor Burgess of Columbia 
University, New jork, one of the 
Greatest modern authorities on political 
scitnce says that the state is a parti 
cular portion of mankind viewed as an 
organised unity’ 

Dr U illaugiib) a great American 
authority on the subject says, — ^"That 
the state exists uhere ever there can be 
discovered in any community of men a 
supreme authoity exercising a control 
over the social actions of individuals 
and groups of individuals and itself sub 
ject to no such regulations” 

Laski, the great sot alist writer 
defines the state -."The state, so to say, 
IS the crowning point of the modern 
social edifice, and it is m its superemacy 
over all other forms of social grouping 
that Us special nature is to be found The 
state IS thus a uay of regulating human 
conduct” 

’Tt lays down a svstem of impera- 
tives and uses coercion to secure obedience 
to them From Us own standpoint, the 
valadity of those imperatives is stlf- 
denved They are legal not because 
they arc good, or just, or wise, out 
becouse they are Us imperaiiv es They 
are the legal cxp’cssion of the way m 
whicli men should act as laid down by 
the authority, which is alone competent 
to make final decisions of this kind ' 

( \n introduction to Politics by Laskt) 

According to Profcs*or Barker the 
stvtc j< ‘ the impartial and mediating 
authoritv which corrects the iiidivdjil- 
i»m of society m the light of the common i 


interest ' (Political thoughts of Plato 
and Aristotle by Prof. Barker) I 
I States, Council of Like all other federal 
states, the Indian constitution envisages 
t a bi camcral system Tlie Council of 

I states, as its name implies, will be a 

representative chamber of the States, 
I the constitutional units of the Indian 
Union Its maximum strength is 250, 
that IS, half that of the flousc of the 
People Out of these, 12 member 

will be nominated by the President from 
amongst well known personalities in the 
realm of arts and letter*, science and 
social service The rest will be repre- 
sentatives of the States The allocation 
of scats to the reprcscntativ*> of the 
states m the Council of Slates will be 

m accordance with specific provisions 

Tnn 1 

Federal State (Indian Constitution) India is 
described in the Draft constitution as a 
Union of Stales It is in fact a Federa 
tion and has all the characteristics of 
the latter, namely (I) a written consti- 
tution (2) a clear demarcation of powers 
between the unu» and the centre and 
(3) the existence of a supreme court to 
Settle disputes between the centre and 
the constituent units 

The Draft Constitution thus estab- 
lishes a dual policy with the union at 
the centre and the states at the periphery, 
each endowed with sovereign power to 
be exercised in the fivld assigned to them 
respectively by the Constitution” Tlie 
proposed Union is not a League of 
States, nor are the States creatures of 
tlie Union deriving their {lowers from 
It In tins ttspeci it conforms to the 
American Canadian and Australian 
constitutions and differs from the Consti- 
tution of Great Lfitain 

A modern state iieels uniformity 
tn administration anl the right to direct 
all activities from the ccutru according 
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to a single plan executed i 

The Draft Constitution preserves 1 s ^ 

basic unity and uniformity m - 

tration by three things (1) a smg 
judiciary (2) uniformity m tunda 

who governs according 

caprice, * 

State Theory of the Liberal. This theory 
btate, xncuiy ^ asso- 

IS a very old tlicor}^* 1-^ & ^ 

date with *e State a 

«hich gives j 3 „„ptio„ ol 

order from none. This ^^su p 

sovereign power by the State is a 
sovereig p absence of 

matter of necessit}* 

Tc" powe. there will he^d.aos aad. 
confusion tvfithm the 

assumption of sovereign power and d ^ 
claim to obedience on the pa 
■ Sein which liberal democracy is m 

vogue had been in the pasM»st,hed 

the following reasons, Viz. t 
secured order; (2) ^^^"tjoduced a peac 
ful change, (3) it helped the sa sfact.^_ 

• o.f demand on the largest possible. 

State Policy, Directive 

Constitution). The chapter m 
constitution dealing with the 
■ principles of State Policy is a unique 
feature of our ConsUtution. 
sion was found necessary i 

of the Indian situation and die oiiO 

parallel that can be cited n^i 

is the Constitution o f-ve in the 

Ireland The word directiv 
constitution is used to lay 
directions to the future legi 
' the executive, showing i jj^tho- 

which they have to exercis 1 
rity. They are meant to be ^ 
constitutional propne y relation 

govern the future government m 


to the people These principles are 
meant to be an active and imperative 

basis of State policy. 

The expression “State however, 
has a dual meaning. As a coUectne 
entity it represents the Government and 

Pattaen. of Indiuaud .he Government 

and the legislature of each slate. 
distributive sense ^ 

:refioSrtrs:\--n*%i.?- 

ftilSPct 1 , 

c ^ TTntuprsal The modern political 

univertr'slate ^Inis 

,,oid internaumml ^ Pu js 

h^Tii bo^runiform^ regulation in 
will bring . commerce, 

the sphere of .vill be 

The sovereignty of 1 

ignored and ° State which 

become the j j s ,vill enjoy 

is sovereign, /he oi 

equal ”8^f“,te administration of the 
same voice i , 

affairs of Theory of the. Accor- 

state, the Slate cnist. for 

ding to this theoi}_ greatest 

■■the greatest happm«.^_^ of the Slate 

r.Mhedim.e.boP-trrto- 

happmess »' 3 ,,„„ld have for 

Igated by Ibe ’ .^^,3 of the general 

their object the ’’-PP Again, this 

mass of tlm poP ^ ^ice of the well- 
theory justifies the - particular 

ivplnir and comlo = . „ 


being and I'J.c mass of popu 

'”*'t The science of governmeol. 
Statecraft^ ‘ 

^ of being 

Statelessness. 

without a 


The condition of being 
JJ;: a, legal nalionahtf- 
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Statesman One Skilled in the art of go\ern 
mcnt I 


Static Policy. A policy which resists change 
in the existing status quo 
*nr?t I 

Statistics A collection of (acts and figures 
regarding the condition of a people* 
class, etc., the science which treats of 
(he collection and arrangement of facts 
bearing on the social moral and materia) 
condition of the people xr^rqfrirt | 

Status Quo The existing state of things at 
anj giien date I 

Status Quo Ante The situaton existing 
before a certain e\ent, particubrl) 
status quo ante bellum, the siluattoii 
prciailing before the war 

Statute. Ssnifiesan act of the Legi«laturf, 
a law established by the act of the legis" 
tali\e power The written will of the 
legislature solemnly expres*ed according 
to the forms necessary to consiitute it 
the law of the state 

(2) An act of Parliament, parli 
cularly a public Act. Statutes are of 
the follotving kinds (1) declarato-j, 
•when iliej do not profess to make any 


alteration in the existing hw, but merely 
to declare or explain what it is, (2) 
remedial, when they alter the common 
law, (3) amending, when the alter the 
statute law, (4) consolidating, when 
they consolidate several previous statutes 
relating to the same subject matter, wiili 
or without alterations of substance, (5) 
disabling or restraining, when they rest 
rain the alienation of property (6) 
enabling when the remove a restriction 
or disability (7) penal when they 
impose a penalty or forcfeiture 
•^^5 \ 

itutc at Large ~ The collection of laws 
and resolution passed treaties concluded 
and proclamations issued during the 
different Congresses of the United 
States published by the State Depart* 
ment I 

Statute Book A record of the statutes and 
enacted laws of a country 3 ^ 11 * 1 

Statute, Declaratory A dccJalory act is one 
that does not purport to change the 
former law, but only to determine the 
proper construction to be placed upon 
the common law or a former statute, 
f^?5:T5 I 

Statute Law 'Statute law” is frequentfy 
used interchangeable with statute, but 
the term broader in its meaning and 
includes not only statutes as already 
defined, but also the judicial mterpre* 
tation and application of such statutes. 

A statute law is the written expres 
Sion of the legislative will It is the 
positive declaration of what the law 
shall be by that brandi of the govern 
ment possessing legislative functions, as 
distinguished from the executive and 
judicial functions of co-ordinate bran- 
ches, i 

Statute of Westminister. As a result of the 
various resolutions passed by the Imperial 
Conferences hell in 1926 and 1930 and 


Statemanship Preficiency in the art of 
governmcni TniiiiasTni | 

State Socialism The socialist doctrine which 
demands state intervention with a view 
to change the capitalist into a collective 
regime This is to be eftected by i 
gradually nationalising the means of ^ 
production, especially the big enterprises 
such as railways, mines, banks, tram 
v/ays factories, etc 

Tlie term state socialism may 
therefore, be applied to the Social policy * 
which requires the state to take certaiii 
measures m the interest of the masses 
and thus bmit the economic blierty of 
individuals Tt37 NRnnri?[ I 
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to give legal sanction to the same, the 
Statute of Westminister 1931, (22 Goe. ' 
5. ch. 4.) was passed by British Parlia- j 
ment. It la3’S down mainly that (1) 
any alteration in the law, touching the 
succession to the Throne or the Roj’al 
Style and Title shall hereafter require 
assent of the legislatures of all the 
Dominions (2) no law hereafter made 
by the British Parliament shall extend 
to any of the Dominions as part of the 
law of that Dominion, and (3) the 
Parliament of a Dominion has full power 
to make laws having extra-territorial 
operation It will be evident, that the 
Act limits the extent of the sovereignt}' 
of the British Parliament so far as the 
self-governing Dominions are concerned 
and almost reduces it to a nullity. 
As an illustration, one instance may be 
cited. The Irish Free State abolished 
(1) the right to appeal to the Privy 
Council and (2) the obligation by the 
members of the Legislature to take an 
oath of allegiance. Lord Sankey, the 
then Lord Chancellor, upheld the action 
of the Irish Free State. Some Domi- 
nions also claim the right of cessation. 

(2) Passed as a result of Imperial 
Conferences in 1926 and 1930 to give 
effect, primarily, to the principle that no 
law thereafter made by the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom should extend 
to any of the Dominions, otherwise than 
at tlie request and with the consent of 
that Dominion. By section 2 no Domi- 
nion legislation after 1931 is void or 
inoperative on the ground of repugnancy 
to the law of England and a Dominion 
Parliament has power to repeal Imperial 
Legislation in so far as it is part of the 
law of the Dominion. By section 4 no 
Imperial legislation is to extend to a 
Dominion as part of the law of the 
Dominion, unless it is expressly declared 
in the act that the Dominion has reques- 


ted and consented to the enactment. 
Later sections contain savings for the 
protection of the Constitutions of the 
Dominions. 

Statutory. — Pertaining to or established by 
statute. I 

Statutory Declaration. A written statement 
of facts which the person making it 
(the declarant) signs and solemnlj^ 
declares to be true before the commis- 
sioner or magistrerial officer- It is used 
in extra-judicial matters in lieu of an 
affidavit. Making a false statutory 
declaration is a misdemeanour (perjury 
Act 1911 ) I 

Statutory Order and Statutory Rule. Ordi* 
nances made, whether by the Sovereign 
in council, a Department of the Executive, 
a local authority or any other corporation 
or person, under powers expressly dele- 
gated by the Legislature and the sections 
of Acts whicli effect such specific delega- 
tions are referred to as "STATUTORY 
POWERS". 'mr: 0rcm\ 

Sterling. Term applied to British currency, 
whose principal unit is the pound ster- 
ling. ( 

Sterling Bloc. ^ The countries of the sterling 
area. | 

Strategic Material. Any raw material of 
strategic value, that is, of value in the 
prosecution of a war. ?TWI«T I 

Strike. A collective and systematic cessation 
of work with a view to obtain an 
inciease of wages and generally better 
conditions from the employer or recti- 
fying certain grievences. ^^3' I 

Subject. A person who owes .allegiance 
a state or to a sovereign. The term 
thus covers citizens, Avho have full 
rights within a stale, and also nationals, 
who owe allegiance and receive- protcc- 
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tion without receiving the full privileges 
of citizenship jrsn, srrirf^ 1 

Sub Judice Before a judge or court, pen 
ding decision of a competent court 
1 

Subsidize To grant public funds to aid m 
promoting a private undertaking, the 
development of which is considered to 
be in the public interest I 

Subsidy A grant of public funds to make 
possible the deielopment of a private 
enterprise, the development of which is 
looked upon as being m the public 

* interest, I 

Substantive Law That portion of the law 
which e«tablishes and defines rights 

Subvention Financial aid or subsidy 

Succession Duty Tax imposed on any 
succession to property often varying with 
the degree of relationship 
I 

Succession Tax A tax on property passing 
by will or by the Statute of inheritance 
IS a * Succession Tax” iPT I 

Suffrage The privilege of voting »iai 
ftr^TT I 

Suffragette* A woman who actively advo- 
cated woman's suffrage before it was 
generall) enacted ^R?nl'r?rTxn^WTT, 
TmrfiT^nTuiil *irr«n I 

Sumptuary Tax. A tax on commodities 
which are considered harmful in some 
respect with the purpose of limiting 
their sale as well as raising revenue, as 
for examplej taxes on liquors. 

Superpower. A term applied to the 
greatest of the great pow crs-lhe United 
^tate<, Great Britain and Soviet Union 


Supremacy Sovereign dominion authority, 
and pre eminence, the highest estate 
HnW? ?nii I (Tomlin's Law Diet ) 

Supreme Court (m British Constitution) 
‘The supreme Court of the United 
Kingdom is the High Court of Parliament 
consisting of King, Lords and Commons 
who are invested with a kind of oronipo 
tcncy in making new laws, repealing 
and reviving old ones, and it is on the 
right balance of these three depends the 
well being, and indeed the very being, of 
the constitution”. -unrreni 1 

Supreme Court offjudicature (in British 
constitution) The Court formed by the 
Judicature Act 1873, (as modified by 
later Acts) It consists of two per- 
manent divisions viz - a Court of 
original jurisdiction, called the High 
Court of Justiceand aCourt ofappellate 
Jurisdiction, called the Court of Appeal 

Supreme Law “Supreme law o! the land ' 
as used in Const Arts, I and II provi- 
ding that the constitution of the United 
States 15 the “Supreme Law of the Land’* 
relates to those matters wherein the 
general government assumes to control 
the individual states Hafir I 

Supreme Soviet The supreme legislative 
body of the U S S R consists of 
two Chambers having equal powers 
The Soviet of the union and the soviet 
! of Nationalities The first represents 
the electorate in its entirety, whereas the 
I members of the Soviet of ^iationalitics 
j are elected in groups representing each 
j national entitj All elections are based 
on universal, direct and equal suffrage 
and secret ballot. The idea of having 
a second Chamber is that every nation- 
ality , even the smallest should have its 
direct representatives m the Supreme 
Organ of Powers 1 
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Surcharge. An overcharge of ^Yhat is just 
and right; to overburden, in equity 
practice, to add an item to an account; 
an overcharge, beyond what is just and 
right, wfaftg; ^ I 

Surtax. A special tax added over and ; 
above the regular tax, as for example, i 
the additional tax levied on the income { 
tax in India ^ 1 j 

Suspension of Hostilities. A temporary 
cessation of fighting in a war. 

Suspensive Veto. A veto which temporari- 
ly prevents a bill from becoming a law 
and compels its reconsideration and 
r^epassage by the legislative branch, 
sometimes by only a regular majority. 

Swaraj for India. ‘‘By Swaraj I mean the 
government of India by the consent of 
the people as ascertained by the largest 
number of the adult population) male or 
female, native born or domiciled, who 
have contributed by manual labour to 
the service of the state and who have 
taken the trouble of having their names 
registered as voters. I hope to demon- 
strate that real Swaraj will come not 
by the acquisition of authority by a few 
but by the acquisition of the capacity 
by all to resist authority when abused. 

In other words, Swaraj is to be attained 
by educating the masses to a sense of 


their capacity to regulate and control 
authority. 

Mere withdrawl of the English is 
not independence. It means the consci- 
ousness in the average villager that he 
is the maker of his own destiny, he is 
his own legislator through his chosen 
representative Mahatma Gandhi. 
m?! I 

Sweating System. Exploitation of the 
working men by making him w’ork an 
excessive number of hours for an inade- 
quate wage. sraiT \ 

Suzernity. Suzernity is a kind of inter- 
national guardianship where the Vassal 
state is represented inernationally by the 
suzerain state. I 

Syndicalism. A term applied to the move- 
ment which repudiates the parliamentary 
tactics of socialism, preferring to make 
use of direct action. Originally, syndi- 
calism only meant the organisation of 
workmen’s syndicates or corporatibns. 

(2) A syndicate is a French word 
for a Trade Union. Syndicalism aimed 
at constructing a producers state, in 
which industries governed themselves. 
Instead of a political state there was to 
be a co-ordinating body elected out of 
the Syndicats called the '‘Confederation 
Generate de Travail”. fjntjTi 1 


* qp , 


Tariff Control. With a view to benefitting 
themselves, western powers have frequ- 
enty compelled backward countries not 
to raise their tariff duties on foreign 
goods beyond a certain limit. The 
object of this control is to enable west- 
ern countries to dump their goods upon 
backward regions and prevent the deve- 
lopment of indigenous industries, 


Tax* Contributions levied on person.s, 
property and business for support of 
government, 1 

Tax. Direct. Any tax paid directly to the 
government by the tax payer on his 
agent. ^ I 

Tax, Indirect. Indirect tax is one which 
is not paid directly to the government 
by the tax payer but is paid indirectly. 
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Tax Consumption Consumption tax is 
a tax based on the consumption of or 
rather expenditure tor an article It 
mav serve the purpose of limiting 
consumption of an a tide, as alchoholie 
beverages, as well as to provide govern 
mental revenue Usually it is an mdi 
rcct tax ^ 1 

Tax, Corporation Corporation tax is a 
tax which IS paid directly by a corpora 
tion such as undistributed profit tax 
etc Although the tax may be paid by 
f^re OJTpcrratMff {k(S oVref tujt ncccisscdy * 
mean that the corporation will m all 1 
cases bear the burden of the tax Irt 
many cases the tax is passed on to tli^ 
consumer m the form of higher prices 
filTTO KX 1 

Tax, Excess Profit s Excess profit's tai^ 
IS a tax on corporate incomes in excess 
of a certain return, on invested capital 
or an average normal income In tht 
United States U was used primarily a$ 
a war measure to prevent excessive wav 
profits wF?rfur i 

Tax, Excise Exase tax is a tax levie<i 
upon commodities produced withm the 
country where they are consumed 
Usually the tax ts levied at some point 
in the production process enrw 5 t, 

I 

Tax, Income Income tax is a lax imposed 
on income (above a specific exemption) 
received by an individual The exemp- 
tion depends on the status of (be mdnt 
dull in regard to dependents chanty, 
contributions etc In modem socitlv 
the income tax is usualiv progrtssivQ 
tnuwT I 

Tax,Inherjtaoce A tax on tncoire, wealth 
and property which is inherited It i* 
usually progressive and attempts to 
prevent the accumulation of wealth frorti 
generation to generation by one who 
has not earned it TWtmJTTT ifT I 


1 Tax Luxury A tax on commodities or 
services which are considered luxuries 
rather than necessities 

Hrapt dT emmt mnttrai tPT i 

Tax, Personal Property Any tax levied 
on per«onal possessions 
I 

Tax, Poll Poll tax is a per capita tax, 
usually a fixed amount regardless of 
■ni.ome and wealth Hftl* 

^ I 

Tax Progressive Progressive tax is one 
in which the rate becomes larger with 
increases in the amount to be taxed. 
Most income taxes thus have higher 
rates on larger incomes ^ I 

Tax Regressive Regressive tax is one in 
which the actual rate of taxation decre* 
ases as the taxpayers income increases 
even though the nominal rate might be 
‘he same for both high income and low 
income groups A sales tax on bread for 
example w ould place a greater burden on 
the poor than on the rich SPWfliiT TT i 

Tax Sale? An) tax on the selling price 
of an Hem This is a regressive form 
of taxation Ttot ^ 1 

Tax, Transaction Transaction tax is levied 
on financial transactions above a given 
size 1 

Tax Dodger One who knowingly and for 
a time successfully tries to avoid 
paying Ins full taxes ^ I 

Tax Duplicate The I st of taxable real 
properly and its valuation ninj 

m*im l 

Taxation The act of laying a tax or unposms 
tl e«c burdens or charges upon persons 
or property wnPTT f 

Taxing Power The governmental power to 
levy and Collect taxes, KX ^rnr^ 

I 
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Temperence. Webster defines it as "habitual 
moderation in regard to the indulgence 
of the natural appetites and passions 
especially in respectof spirituous liquors. 

Tenancy. The temporary possession of land 
or house belonging to another. 

?ir fq-fiT i 

Tenancy implies possession of the 
land by a person claiming a subordinate 
interest. 

Tenant. One who holds land by any kind of , 
title, whether for years or for life. 

Tenure. Tenure is the holding or possession 
of land, the subject of tenure being ^ 
designated a tenement. ! 

The word does not necessarily 
imply dependent ownership. The exp- 
ression tenure is of course, anterior to ‘ 
feudal holding, but in English law I 
‘tenure’ implies not only a holding of 
some lord (Ency. of the Laws of ; 
England). ' 

The manner whereby lands or j 
tenements are holden. A tenure may 
be of houses and land or tenements 
(Tomlin’s Law Diet). TF; I 

Tenure of office. A term for which the office 
is held. I 

Territorial Waters. Such parts of the sea 
adjacent to the coast of a country as 
are deemed by international law to be 
within the territorial sovereignty of 
that country (the “three mile limit’’). By 
territorial Waters Jurisdiction Act 1878, 
passed in consequence of the decision in ^ 
R. V. Keyn, it is enacted that an offence i 
committed by any person within territo- I 
rial waters (i. e. within one marine ; 
league of the coast from low-water mark) j 
shall be an offence within the Admiral’s ■ 
Jurisdiction, although committed on a i 


foreign ship, ^ % fg;?TlT tsr ^ 

WR ( tiRi jftvT ); Hg? I 

Territory of the State. The territory of the 
state consists not only of a definite 
portion of land, but also the rivers, lakes 
and canals within its limits, and if the 
states touclies upon an open sea it inclu- 
des, in addition, a maritime belt generally 
recognised to be three miles in width 
measured from low water mark (Garner) 
t-RR 51 giRRi; (^RR 

^ivtrg, agr' ^ir? m t) t 

Theocracy. The theocratic state is one iti 
which the ultimate sovereignty is attri- 
buted to some super-human or spiritual 
being, | 

Theocracy, Pure. The pure theocracy is one 
in which the supernatural person, to whom 
the sovereignty is attrituted, is alleged to 
rule directly and immediately without the 
aid of human intermediaries. vuf- 

Theory of Separation of Powers. In every 
state there are generally three distinct 
organs through which the will of the 
State is expressed and given effect to. 
There is the legislative department, 
which is concerned with the enactment 
of lasvs, which the citizens must obey. 
Mere enactment of laws cannot guaran- 
tee liberty to citizens. There must be 
some authority to determine whether 
the laws have been violated or not. 
The judiciary exists with a view to 
determining such violation and to apply- 
ing the laws to particular cases Again 
there is another department which i. 
known as the e.xecutive and is entrustea 
with function of enforcing the law. 

5r RRIf'cT I 

Tories. Old name for the British Conscr 
vatives dropped in 1828, Sl.auncl 
Conservatives arc still sometimes referr 
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ed to as Tories Members of the poh 
tical pa*’ty opposed to change * 

zfO I 

Totalitarian It denotes the single party 
dictatorial form of governments based 
on the theory oi the 'Totality of the 
State i 

Town Council Elective bod) or corpora 
tion administering the affairs of the 
town SDH I 

Town Councillor Memberof ToivnCoun 
Cl! srriT TfiT? «PT I 

Trade Agreement An agreement between 
one or more employers and a labour 
union to govern industrial relations m \ 
a plant or industry fllfsHP yftra 
NtT% qirt CT fmsslar. DiTNiThii: i 1 

Trade Autonomy The right of each craft 
organization to govern its own affairs 
wnsq I 

Trade Union Local, national or internati 
^ coal unions of the workmen designed to 
strive to secure better wages good 
working conditions shorting of working 
hours and other advantages for their 
members (Labour Tcrminolog)) 

( 2 ) Trade unions are corporate 
associations adapted to modern society 
and to the new conditions of labour 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb (History of 
Trade Unionism) define trade un ons as 
“Associations of wage earners for the 
purpose of maintaining or imprOMng the 
conditions of their emplojmenl (quoted 
from D ctionarj of Socialism by Dr 
Angelo S Rappoport) 

(3) 'The basic mass organisation 
of the workers for struggle for imme- 
diate objectives improvements in wages 
hours etc., and which must “act conscr 
ousl) as focalpomts for organising the 
working class m the greater interest of 


Its complete emancipation" (Marx) 

Treasury (British Constitution) Treasury 
or the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury The Department of the 
Government which administers the 
revenue of the State m accordance with 
votes of the House of Commons The 
financial head of the Treasury is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer The 
Prime Minister usually holds of the 
office of First Lord of the Treasury 
The Junior Lords of the Treasuiy are 
the whips of the political party in power 
The Secretary of the Treasury is the 
head of the permanent Civil Service 

This department originated from 
the Exclicqucr of Vorman times The 
duties connected with it arc assigned to 
a Treasur) Board of five members inclti 
ding the First Lord of the Treasury* 
who IS* \efy often, the Premier But he 
18 onl) the nominal head It is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who draws 
up the annual budget and performs other 
important functions of the Treasury In 
realit), the Chancellor is concerned only 
With the direction and policy framing 
and not with the actual administration 
of the department The functions of 
the collection of revenue and disburse- 
ment of money are discharged under the 
direct supervision of the Comptroller 
and Auditor General Subordinate to 
the Treasury arc the four great offices 
(I) Post Office (2) Customs, (3) Inland 
Revenue aod (4) Woods, Forests and 
Land Revenues The first ts presided 
over by a responsible Minister, the other 
three are in the hands of the Civil 
Service and are represented in Parlia- 
ment by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
or his deputy, the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury 

All revenues are payable at the 
Bank of England to the account of the 
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Exchequer and all national disbursements 
are made out of the fund so collected 
* and known as the ‘Consolidated Fund.’ 
Iilost of the taxes are imposed by perma- 
nent statutes but some are laid afresh 
every year and are liable to annual 
revision. Similarly, some expenditures 
are regulated by standing laws and others 
by annual appropriations. Most disburse- 
ments fall in the latter category, only 
those which it is particularly desirable 
to keep out of politics, e. g. the Civil 
List, the salaries of the judges, the 
interest on national debt, etc aggregating 
to about one forth of the total expen- 
diture, are paid without annual autho- 
risation. The Comptroller and Auditor- 
General’s duty is to see that all expendi- 
tures are authorised by Parliament. The 
Bank, on his order, pays the amount to 
the Paymaster-General for distribution 
to proper departments. ’SSini I 

Treasury Bills. Under the Treasury Bills 
Act, 1877, the Treasury, when authorised 
by any other Act to raise money, may do 
so by means of bills (known as Treasury 
Bills) payable not more than twelve 
months after date. See, Exchequer Bills. 
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Treasury Solicitor. The legal adviser to 
the Treasury and other Government 
Departments. The post is held normally 
by a Barrister. The Treasury Solicitor 
is also His Majesty’s Procurator-General 
(Proctor) who acts for the Crown in 
the Prize Court, and the Kings Proctor. 

Treaty. Formall}'- concluded and ratified 
agreement between nations. i 

Trial. The examination and decision of a 
matter of law or fact b}- a Court of law. 

Trotskyism. A counter-revolutionary orga- 
nisation named after Leon Trotsky, who 
was connected with the Russian Labour 
Movement for many years, tpT 

I 

Tyrant. Originallay, despotic ruler. The 
tem was applied, in particular, to rulers 
over the Greek City States in the 6th 
and 6th Centuries B. C , such as Hiero 
of Syrancuse, Peisistratus at Athens, etc. 
With the passing of time the word 
received its modern meaning, although 
originally it held no derogatory sense, 
wp^rurfi; i 


‘U’ 


U-Boat. Abbreviation for undersea boat, 
the German name for a submarine. 

Ultimatum Final demand of any kind. It 
is used most generally for the final 
demand that precedes a declaration of 
war. ’giiftfntRr 1 I 

Ultra Vires. (Beyond the power) An act in | 
excess of the authority conferred by law, 
and therefore invalid. I 

Umpire. Person called in to decide an 
industrial dispute. I 


Unanimity, Rule of. The principle that all 
states must assent to an international 
agreement before they are bound by it. 
This principle flows from the corollary 
of sovereignly' that a state is bound only 
by its own consent. It is being limited 
by many international agreements. 

Unconstitutional. Not in accordance witii 
the Constitution. In the United States 
the powers of gov'crnment arc set forth 
in federal and stale constitutions. It a 
person believes a law passed, exceeds the 
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powers granted to the go\ernment he 
may take the question to the appropntate 
court If his contention is upheld the 
law IS called unconstitutional and becomes 
unenforceable ^^’3, 'JT^’StFitSR 1 

Underground Poltlica! opposition groups 
unable or unwilling to come out in the 
open are called ‘ underground opposi 
tion,” ' Underground parties ' or briefly 
the underground ’ Communist parties 
in countries where their activities were 
illegal, carried on such organizations 
\ 

Unearned Income Income received from 
investment rather than from services 
UT^rr lEnif ^ rntr^*! t 

Un.Employment. Absence of employment, 
usually work, that provides a livelyhood 
The conditions of modern industry, 
mass production, machinery, the credit 
system and many other factors are 
responsible for the increasing unemploy 
ment m the modem world 

Unemployment is due, according to 
socialists to the capitalists mode of 
production and consumption Over pro- 
duction under the capitalist regime leads 
to markets being overstocked, and hence 
to a cessation of work and to compulsory 
unemployraent of workers Unemploy- 
ment, socialists maintain, will constantly 
increase as long as production and con- 
sumption are not controlled by collee 
tivcty, I 

Umcameral Composed of only one house 
or chamber Used in connection with 
a legislative body. 

Umcameral System Single chamber svstem 
of legislature I 

Union A combination of two or more 
states coon^cted bv<ome common tie. 

Union Act Name of two acts of Parlia- 
ment By the first passed in 1707, the 


English and bcottish Parliaments were 
united By the second passed in 1800, 
the British and the Irish Parliamentj 
were united Each aroused a good deal 
of opposition in its particular countryr 
The Irish union was partly annulled by 
the legislation of 1921-22 Another Act 
of union was that which in 190"^ created 
the union of South Africa 

Union Congress of Soviets Supreme 
governing body of the Sovul Union 
under the constitution of 1923 Tiltirr? 
mu I 

Union of Economic Interests French umon 
of trade associations STt^rr <pt 
1 

Union Jack The British nafiundl flag 
Dlfeo ^ ?T?m ’KTt I 

Unions, International For the aecompalish 
ment of eertam common objects and the 
promotion of mutual interests, states, not 
infrequently associate themselves by 
formal agreements into unions Such 
unions are desigiistcd as international 
unions wuuffiq uti I 

Unitary Government If ths powers of the 
government are concentrated in one 
supreme organ, or organs, that are located 
at one common centre, and from which 
all local governing authorities derive 
their existence and powers, the govern- 
ment IS both unitary and centralized* In 
such a system there is a single common 
source of authority, and hence one 
supreme authority is exerted 1 or conv c- 
mence of administration the territory of 
the state may be subdivided into circum- 
scriptions of districts m each of which 
a local government may be established 
and to which certain powers of local 
character may be delegated by the 
Central Govemment Th'se local orga- 
oi*alions are nothing more Uian parts 
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of the Central Government created to 
act as its agents. ?Tr 

' 1 

Union of States ( Indian Constitution ), 
Under the Draft Constitution India 
becomes a Union of States. This imp- 
lies th& indestructible nature of its unity. 
Though the country is divided into 
different states for the convenience of 
administration, it is “an integral whole. 
Its people a single people, living under a 
single imperium derived from a single 
source." 

The word 'States’ denotes all the 
units whether provinces, the chief 
commi.ssioners’ provinces, the state 
unions, the centrally administered states 
or other Indian states. This multipli- 
city of units is the legacy of the British 
regime. Thanks, however, to the pro- 
cess of integration and democratization, 
the difference in the status, constitution 
and the administration of the various 
units, especially of the Indian States, 
is rapidly disappearing- India can thus 
look forward to becoming} in the near 
future, a union of homogeneous States. 

Union Republics in Soviet Russia. Union 
Republics are the main republics or 
federations of republics which constitute 
the union, such as the Russian Socialist 
Federation Soviet Republic, the Ukrai- 
nian Soviet Socialist Republic, The 
Autonomous Republics, Autonomous 
Regions and National Areas are parts of 
the different union Republics. 

The amalgamation of the Soviet 
Republics in a Single union State and 
the formation of the Central Executive 
Committee of the U. S. S. R. with its 
executive organ, 

Unitcd.Front, A union of diverse political 


parties, elements or states, combined for 
a purpose, usually, to combat a common 
threat, Jllgf | 

United Nations. The nations united in 
fighting the Axis in World War II and 
the name of the international organiza- 
tion they formed, 

Unionists. The name given to the conser- 
vatives and seceding liberals who 
opposed Mr Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill 
in 1886. I 

Universal State. Many present-day thinkers 
favour the abolition of single states and 
advocate the establishment of an Inter- 
national or Universal State. The idea 
of universal states goes back to Greek 
philosophy. The Great European War, 
in particular, has shown that modem 
national states are a danger both to 
themselves and humanity, and that some 
means should be developed to organise 
states on an international basis (Gildirist- 
Principlesof Political Science). JsRsnrisq't 

Untouch.ability ( Abolition of ). Our Cons- 
titution also puts the legal stamp on the 
great social revolution brought about by 
Mahatma Gandhi It uplifts about 50 
million untouchables of India from tlieir 
age-old low social status. It lays down 
that 'untouchability" is abolished and 
its practice, in any form, is forbidden. 
The enforcement of any disability aris- 
ing out of “untouchability’’ shall be an 
offence punishable in accordance with 
law”. To many this single clause, out- 
lawing untouchability, is more precious 
than all the rights of equality guaranteed 
under the Constitution. It puts an end 
to tiic'most degrading of social inequali- 
ties that have vitiated Hindu society. 
Such social customs and disabilities, as 
enforced segrcg.ation of “untouchables’ 
at wells, in streets, schools and places 
of v.'orship, are declared illegal. In fact, 
the ban covers all forms of untouch- 
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ability, specified or unspecified Some 
of the prevalent social disabilities are 
tabooed and equalitj in public places is 
guaranteed to all people It is provid»‘d 
that, ‘ No citizens shall on grounds only 
of religion, race, caste, sex, place of birth 
or any of them, be subject to an> disabi 
lity, restriction or condition with regard 
to (a) access to shops, public restau 
rants, hotels and places of public enter- 
tainment, or (b) the use of wells, tanks, 
bathing ghats, roads and places of public 
restorl, maintained, whollj or parti) out 
of Stale funds or dedicated to the u»c 
of the general public” 

With the statutory equaht) of 
status accorded to “untouchables’* a new 
chapter of social democracy opens m 
India I 

Unwritten Law Customary rules which 
are considered part of the law but are 
not included in legislation or constitution 
Found chiefiy m legal decisions when 
gisen the effect of law. ertsifniT 

Upper House. The chamber in a tuo house 
legislative body which is considered 
superior to the other for varying reasons, 
such as tradition, prestige, power, length 
of term or less susceptibility to direct 
control by the electorate In the United 
States the national and state senates arc 
is St Vp^fcr 

Urban Area Urban area means a munici- 
pilit) or notified area or a town area. 
jRTR I 


U S O United Service organization. 

I 

U. S S R Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics It consists of 7 constituent 
states I 

Use-Valve Anything that satisfies a human 
tvant 

Utilitarianism Ltilitananism is a term 
that originated with the Italian philo- 
sopher Beccana and has for its atm 'the 
greatest happiness of the greatest 
number *' Jeremy Benthara was the chief 
propounder of the philosophy and in 
more recent times John Stuart Mill 
advocated it with much acceptance. 
Herbert Spencer’s exposition of the 
theory represented a still higher develop- 
ment of It l 

Utopia Utopia was the imaginary Island. 
Sir Thomas Moore’s ideal state, where 
the conditions of hfe and government 
were ideal and heavenlj The work 
published in 1516, was the forerunner 
of a host of such book by Swift, Voltair 
and in our own time, Be'lamy, Mallock 
and others TTtTTnn; c«uffu^i3q | 

Utopian Socialism A socialist doctrine, 
which, b) appealing to the nobler senti- 
ments of men, hope to bring the happiest 
possible conditions to the suffering 
humamt). F^erj 

I 


‘V’ 


Vansittartism The doctrine that the 
entire German people share the respo- 
nsibility for militarism, aggression and 
war equally with Nazi regime, and 
should be treated after World War II on 


this assumption Associated with the 
expressed \iews of Lord Robert Vansi- 
ttart, former permament under secretary 
of the British Foreign Office 
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. Vassal State. A state unde/ the suzerainty 
of another. The suzerain controls the 
vassal’s foreign relations and the vassal 
has only such right as specified in the 
document establishing this relationship. 

Tistr; uag i 

Vested Interests. Well-established large- 
scale economic interests which influence 
political action in’ favour of their own 
good, Rsffqf?! ^rfki) 

C 

Veto. The power of the Crown or his 
representative of negativing bills which 
have been passed by the legislature. 

Viceroy. Representative ,of the King 
Emperor in India. I 

Village Community. It is used in a popular j 
sense to denote a bod}' of persons bound , 
together by the tie of residence in one 
and the same village, amenable to the ' 
village customs and subject to the \ 
administrative control of the village 
officers. 

Village Swaraj. Mahatma Gandhi says. 
“My idea of village Swaraj is that it is 
a complete republic, independent of its 
' neighbours for its vital wants, and yet 
interdependent for many others in which j 
dependence is a necessity. Thus every j 
village's first concern will be to grow its j 
own food, crops and cotton for its cloth. ' 
It should have a reserve for its cattle, 
recreation and playground for adults and 
children. Then, if there is more land 
available, it will grow useful money crops, 
thus excluding ganja, tobacco, opium and 
the like. The village will maintain a village 
theatre, school and public hall. It will 
have its own water-works ensuring clean 
supply. This can be done through 
controlled wells and tanks. Education i 
will be compulsory up to final basic ^ 
course. As far as possible every acti- | 
vity will be conducted on the co-operative ( 


basis. There will be no castes such as 
w’e have today with their graded untouch- 
ability. Non-violence with its technique 
of satyagraha and non-cooperation w’ill 
be the sanction of the village community 
There will be a compulsory service of 
village guards who will be selected by 
rotation from the register maintained by 
the village. The Government of the 
village will be conducted by the Pan- 
chayat of five persons, annually elected 
by the adult villagers, male and female, 
possessing minimum prescribed qualifica- 
tions. These will have all the authority 
and jurisdiction required. Since there 
will be no system of punishments, in the 
accepted sense, this Pancha3'at will be 
the legislature, judiciary and executive 
combined to operate for its year of 
office. Any village can become such a 
republic today without much inter- 
ference, even from the present Govern- 
ment whose sole effective connection 
with the villages is the exaction of the 
village revenue. I have not examined 
here the question of relations with the 
neighbouring villages and the centre if 
any. My purpose is to present an out- 
line of village government. Here there 
is perfect democracy based upon indivi- 
dual who is the architect of his own 
government. The law of non-violence 
rules him and his government. He and 
his village arc able to defy the might of 
a world. For the law governing every 
village is that he will suffer death in the 
defence of his and his village’s honour.’’ 

Vital Statistics. Figures relating to births, 
deaths, marriages, and ^cases^of illness. 

^ I 

Volunteer. A person who voluntarily 
enlists in the armed forces. I 

Vote. I. The process of formally, c.xpre.ss- 
ing an opinion iJ|K)n candidates issues, 
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of questions at an election at the polls, 
a political convention, or m a ddi" 
faerative bodj 2 To express one's 
opinion formally as above 

Vote by Ballot In order to do away 
with the evils of intimidation, coeraon, 
and undue influence under the system of 
open election, the system of vote by 
ballot 1 e the plan of casting the vote 
by the elector m secret, by endorsing the 
ballot pap*r in favour of his choice, has 
been introduced 
(ballot) ^ 'El t 

ITote of Confidence. A vote of approval 
bj a parliamentary body of the poh<y of 
apriraeMmisteror other cabinet member 
^ Jm I 

Votes system, the Limited Another method, 
which has sometimes been adopted for 
the repiesenlation of minorities, is the 
limited vote system This consists in 
allowing the voters to cast smaller num- 
ber of votes than there are seats In 
this way some seats are reserved for the 
^ representation of minorities If there 
are two parties, the minority party is 
given by the system some representatives 
to protect their interest 
I 

V ate System, the List According to this 
system each party has to grve a list of 


candidates The election then takes 
place and each voter is allowed to cast 
many votes, if there are seats vacant but 
hi must give his vote to the whole list 
en bloc The electoral quota is deter- 
mined oy dividing the total number of 
votes by the number of seats The 
number of representatives, to which a 
particular party is entitled, is determined 
by dividing the votes, cast m favour of 
the candidates of that party, b/ tlie elec 
toral quotient The deficiency is supplied 
by the party having the largest fractional 
quotas *T 3 [fcr 1 

Vote system, the Cumulative This sjstcm 
attempts to secure representation of 
minorities by allowing the elector to 
cast all his votes in favour of a particular 
candidates If a constituencj is to 
return three candidates each elector 
Will have three votes These thr^e 
votes can be given to a particular candi- 
date In this wiy the minority party is 
given a chance of getting some repre- 
sentatives by cumulating the votes of 
Its membcis on the party candidate 

Voting Machine A machine which regis- 
ters and adds the votes which are cast 
b) voters in the polls on election day 


‘W’ 


"Waid- The nationalist 


I*arty m Egypt 


War Bonds Government bonds the pro- 
ceeds from whidi are u sed m the prose 
ciition of a war | 

War Ctimts Avcoiduii, to inieruatiunal 
law the follow irg offences would be 


considered as war crimes,— ‘ Violation of 
recognised rules of warfare by members 
of the armed forces, espionage and war 

treason and marauding.’ 5^ I 

War Debts Die debts owed by the Allies 
to each other aft^r World War I 3^- 
serj, 35-^r I 
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War Horse. A soldier or politician who 
is a veteran of many campaigns and 
still loves the smoke of battle. 

War Loan. Government loan floated for 
the purpose of financing a war. 

I 

War Potential. The maximum strength of 
a country in terms of manpower, equip- 
ment, industrial fplant, and other such 
relevent factors. 

War Powers. Powers which the president 
exercises in time of war. Most of 
such powers flow from the fact that the 
president is the commander-in-chief of 
the armed forces and as such may not 
only direct them but can, for axample, 
establish martial law in military areas 
and set up military governments in 
occupied territory. 

I 

Westminister, Statute of. Act passed in 
1932 by the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom and the Parliaments of the 
self-governing dominions of the British 
Empire. It deals with the relations bet- 
ween them, which are now on the basis of 
absolute equality. By it the Parliament 
at Westminister ceases to have any right 
to revise the legislation passed by the 
other Parliaments, which can legislate 
in matters that concern them. In the 
case of discrepancies between the legi- 
slation of the United Kingdom and that 
of the Parliament of any of the dominions, 
the law passed by the latter shall not 
therefore be invalid. The statute also 
declares that no alteration shall be made 
in the laws affecting the succession to 
the throne without the consent of the 
Dominion Parliaments. 

I 


Whigs. A political party which came into 
existence in the time of Charles II. It 
was applied to those who urged the 
waiving of the hereditary succession in 
the national interest. The party 
supported the Hanoverian succession 
and enjoyed undisputed political power 
between 1714 and 3760. At the end of 
the century it espoused the cause of 
political and social reform and in the 
early l9th century developed into the 
Liberal party, I 

Whip. The name commonly given to the 
Patronage Secretary of the Treasury, 
who.se duty it is to keep the supporters 
of the Government, together for impor- 
tant Parliamentary divisions. Each 
party has its own chief whip, with 
assistants. 1 

White Hall. Erected within sight of 
Westminister Abbey and Palace in the 
13th Century, was the residence of the 
Archbishops of- York until Henery VIII 
took possession of it in 1530 Thence 
forward to 1697 it continued to be the 
favourite town residence of royalty and 
to the Stuarts, especially, it was a great 
centre of court festivals. In those days, 
with its grounds it extended from the 
strand to the river. The only portion 
of White Hall now standing is the 
Banqueting Hall, built by Indigo Jones. 

White House. The offlcial residence at 
Washington of the President^ cd th^e 
United States. % 

White Paper. m^vci i 

Writ. It is the Kings precept in writing 
under seal- 1 
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Yuans Under the Chinese National Govern 
ment, there are five yuans which may 
be but not with exact precision descnled 
as buper Ministries The five \ujns 
are (1) The Executive Yuan (2) 
The Legislative \ uan (3) The Judicial 
Yuan (4) f he Examination \uan and 
(5) The Control Yuan Each Yuan has 
a President a Vice President and a few 


ministers The executive Yuan has a 
greater number of ministers and more 
power than the other Yuans The Exe 
cutive Yuan in some respects resemble 
the Cabinet in Western Countries though 
It would be a grave mistake to push tlie 
similarity to any great length (Modern 
China by Tan Yun Shan) I 




Zionism “A reactionary and nationalist 
political mo\ement which recruited its 
followers among Jew ish petty and middle 
lourgeois intellectual business emplo 
yees artisans and the more backward 
sections of tlie Jewish workers l.s aim 
JS to organise a Jewish bourgeois state in 
Palestine, and it endeavours to isolate 
the Jewish working class masses from 
the general masses from the general 
struggle of the proletariat (Editorial 
note in Stalins ‘Marxism and the 

National and Colonial Question ) Since 
the first World War, Zionism has been 


orientated on British Imperialism on the 
basis of Belfour Declaration, 1917 
which promised the establishment of a, 
National Home for Jews in Palestine 
Communists differentiate between 
Zionism as a tool of British Imperialist 
intrigue in the Middle East, and the 
legitimate needs and aspirations of the 
Jewish settlement in Palestine now vary 
largely and almost entirely, the result of 
savage persecution m Capitalist countries 
(Sec Anti Semiti«m and Nationalism) 
nrrsrRR # 
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